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PREFACE 


TT": purpose of this book is to give, as far as it is possible 
to do so, an unbiased account of modern Germany, 


with particular reference to the historical basis, course 
and meaning of the Revolution. The only way to appraise the, 
great upheaval which for good or evil is profoundly affecting 
the lives of at least eighty million people in the heart of Europe 
and may have far-reaching consequences for what we know as 
Western civilisation, is to endeavour to adopt something of the 
detached attitude of historians. That is no doubt an impossible 
ideal for a contemporary. But at any rate I have tried to put 
aside all political bias, to refrain from striking moral attitudes, 
and to show both points of view upon the innumerable contro- 
versial questions involved. 

My object is to explain, not to accuse and not to excuse. IfI 
sometimes appear to’ lay too little emphasis on the individual 
cases, the tragedies and cruelties of Germany to-day, it is not 
because I condone them. It is simply because the indignation 
they rightly evoke tends to blur the understanding. If I have 
on the whole adopted a sympathetic tone in writing of the 
Nazi evangel and have chosen many of its moderate and more 
reasonable manifestations for quotation and exposition, it is 
because a comprehension of the good in the new Germany is as 
, necessary as a knowledge of the evil. Without an open-minded 
attitude neither National Socialism nor anything else can be 
understood. 

Above all I wish to make clear that this does not imply any 
personal leaning towards Fascism or National Socialism as 
political doctrines, least of all as doctrines suitable for this 
country, The German Revolution is not something to be 
copied, but something to be avoided at all costs. For the tur- 
moil in Germany to-day shows how thin lies the vencer of 
“* civilisation ” upon the primitive emotions of mankind. This 
is a thought upon which it is well to ponder. Many of the 
same decent sort of men who in England would be busily 
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improving their forehand drive, or getting down to scratch, 
were instruments of the Terror, and competed for places not 
in a club or University team, but in the firing-squads of the 
S.S. guards during the great “purge”. It is of course possible 
to dismiss the “ medieval ?2-methods of the new Germany with 
a shrug of the shoulders, to assert self-righteously that, after 
all, the Germans are not really a civilised people. But a most 
disturbing doubt exists in my mind whether similar conditions 
of defeat, isolation, economic pressure and domestic dissen- 
sion would not produce similar results elsewhere. Once the 
binding force of tradition is gone, once questions are at issue 
on which men feel too deeply to leave them to the counting of 
heads or to rational discussion, once political passions are 
thoroughly stirred up, these things are possible, and may be 
inevitable. 

Moreover, we in the ex-Allied countries must never forget 
our share of responsibility. The isolation and economic 
pressure, if not the domestic dissension, were in great part our 
work. The German Revolution in its present form would be 
inconceivable without the Treaty of Versailles and subsequent 
Allied policy. On this ground alone, the moral attitude does 
not become us too well. 

Although German conditions and German characteristics are 
very different from those in this country, certain lessons of the 
Revolution might well be taken to heart both on the Left and 
Right of British politics. First and foremost, Germany affords 
convincing proof of the need for some sort of cohesive political 
tradition. Bernard Shaw, in the brilliant defence of political 
murder made in the preface to On the Rocks, maintains that the 
modern State must have a faith and must maintain its faith and 
its unity in the same way in which the medieval Catholic 
Church sought to achieve the same object, that is to say by 
exterminating heretics or the socially incompatible. Shaw is 
an Irishman and a Communist, and thus in neither capacity a 
believer in toleration or liberty. But it may be that to this 
extent he is right ; neither toleration nor liberty are possible 
without a certain common denominator of principles, aims and 
ideals in government, whether embodied in a ruling cee or, 
best of all, ingrained in a whole people. 

The tradition of English political life is one of comparatively 
polite forms and good-humoured give-and-take between 
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political opponents, Fanaticism, even bitier animosity, are 
rare. Conservative Members of Parliament are hail-fellow- 
well-met with Mr. Maxton and have immense respect for Mr. 
Lansbury. Labour men are even to be seen, on occasion, in 
Mayfair. Mr. Scanlan, in The Decline and Fall of the Labour 
Party, has bitter words for such conduct, describing it as a 
betrayal of the working-class movement. He may be right 
from his point of view, but it will be a sorry day when hate 
instead of good temper characterises English politics and 
doctrinaire positions are adopted upon which no compromise 
is possible. 

Nothing contributed more to the bitterness of the political 
struggle in Germany than the fact that the parties which 
originally embodied the aspirations of the masses took the form 
of dogmatic Marxism. That the unfortunate Social Democrats 
were hopelessly futile in acting upon the tenets of their creed 
is immaterial ; the Marxist doctrines, particularly that of class 
warfare, created an unbridgeable gulf between the working 
and middle classes. The significance of this only becomes clear 
when it is realised that the middle classes had in fact been 
virtually proletarianised. But they clung all the more firmly 
to their ideals, above all to those of patriotism, religion and 
family life, defending them with fanatical enthusiasm. 

National Socialism, like Fascism, is the reply of the middle 
and lower-middle classes to the fundamental challenge of 
Marxian Socialism to everything that they stand for, The 
strength of these classes and their capacity for violent action 
when pressed are among the most outstanding lessons of 
political life to-day. When it really comes to a question of 
class dictatorship, the “ proletariat ” is not the only class which 
can dictate. The result of the class war is by no means ag 
inevitable as Karl Marx assumed. Moreover the middle 
classes are not only prepared to fight in the last resort ;_ they 
are indispensable for government, as even the Russians found 
out. The tens of thousands of hard-working, efficient indi- 
viduals who as officers and N.C.O,s of the army and police, as 
Civil Servants and local government officials, as managers of 
businesses, as owners of the innumerable small enterprises 
which still form the basis of economic life, are the backbone of 
every modern State. 

The Weimar Republic in Germany paid the penalty for 
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neglecting the middle classes. But upper-class Conservatives, 
Nationalists and Big Business were no less responsible than the 
Socialist Left. The German upper classes, indeed, showed a 
complete inability to provide the intelligent and sympathetic 
leadership which the revolt of the masses against a condition 
of social and political inferiority urgently demanded. Class 
distinctions, social prejudices, were nowhere deeper and 
more prevalent than in Germany, and we shall see that the 
best aspect of National Socialism is its effort to eradicate 
them. 

The German Revolution has many other lessons to teach. 
It shows the importance of youth as a political factor, hitherto 
almost entirely neglected. It shows the longing of youth for 
leadership and its capacity for selfless idealism as well as for 
ruthless fanaticism. -It shows in its Storm Troops and above 
all in its labour camps, the urge towards group activity as 
opposed to individual self-seeking which, perhaps largely 
owing to the lack of opportunities for individual advancement, 
is noticeable all over the world to-day. It shows the appalling 
effects of unemployment on social stability, and that any system 
which hopes to endure must regard as its primary duty the 
provision for every man of an opportunity to work. Above all 
it shows the immense force of nationality as a factor in human 
relations. 

I hope, therefore, that this book will be of some service in 
pointing the morals to be drawn from the terrible and tre- 
mendous events which are tearing at the vitals of a great 
neighbouring people. Iam acutely conscious of its deficiencies. 
The close observer will probably note a tendency to self-con- 
tradiction, due mainly to the evolution of my own attitude 
towards the new Germany. I started by being impressed by 
its enthusiastic idealism ; to-day I cannot help being filled 
with apprehension. This book has taken over a year to 
write, and much has happened since I began it. Writing 
about Germany is like painting a cloud effect on a windy day 
when lights and shadows are swiftly changing, or like describ- 
ing a great volcano in eruption. Every day I have felt that 
on the morrow something might take place which would 
make what I had written appear nonsense. And yet however 
out of date this book may be before it reaches the reader’s 
hand, if it throws some light here and there upon one of the 
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greatest crises through which a European people have ever 
passed, it will not have been written in vain. 

Finally, I wish to acknowledge the invaluable assistance I 
have received from many friends, particularly in Germany, 
who have spent endless time and trouble in enabling me to 
collect the necessary material. I have also made extensive, 
though I trust not unscrupulous, use of the work of many 
other writers on the new Germany and kindred subjects, and 
have quoted many passages verbatim. I hope those concerned 
will accept this expression of thanks and will forgive me for 
not having asked permission in all individual cases. In 
particular, there is one observer of contemporary Germany 
to whom I owe a speciak acknowledgment—the Berlin Corre-~ 
spondent of The Times. Contemporary journalism shows no 
finer achievement than his penetrating, fair, balanced and 
complete presentation of events and tendencies in the Third 
Reich. He and I may have had our disagreements over that 
pleasant “‘Stammtisch” not far from the Liitzow-Platz in 
Berlin, but without my file of Times cuttings, this book would 
have been incomparably more difficult to write. 
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PART I 
BACKGROUND 


CHAPTER I 
NATIONAL SOCIALISM—FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


the “ Weimar System”, of Marxists, Pacifists and 

Jews, it was with trepidation that I approached the 
Third Reich shortly after the Revolution. Terror, I had read, 
stalked in the streets. Life and property, even of foreigners, 
were unsafe. The traffic police, many of whom had been 
wont to greet my disreputable car with a cheerful salute (in 
spite of somewhat wild driving) were even rumoured to use 
firearms against refractory motorists. On the frontier, it was 
said, travellers were often searched. Everything was stern, 
ruthless, Prussian. 

I was pleasantly disillusioned. The Customs official at the 
threshold of the new Germany shut his eyes to at least a 
hundred cigarettes. A traffic policeman in Berlin recognised 
me; he and his colleagues were as friendly as ever. Super-~ 
ficially little seemed changed except for the eternal uniforms, 
bands and bunting. Except for a few “ non-Aryans’ my old 
friends still sat in their offices. Was this revolution? . 

It was some time before I realised what was happening 
before my eyes. True, the Nazis impressed upon me how 
bloodless their revolution had been considering that it was at 
least as important as the French Revolution. But this seemed 
too obvious propaganda to be taken seriously. Then I met 
two old friends who happened io be really liberal-minded, 
one under thirty, the other over sixty. Neither of them were 
Jews, or Socialists) The younger man was able and well 
launched-out on his career. Yet he was thinking of giving 
it all up and emigrating rather than face life in the Third 
Reich. I could have no idea, he said, what a complete revo- 
lution of ideas was involved in National Socialism. Liberty, 
humanitarianism, was gone beyond recall. The individual 
was nothing; the community, the State, or perhaps better 
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the race, were everything. The individual would not even 
have a chance of developing his own intellect ; it would be 
developed for him. Professor Baumler, the new Professor of. 
Political Pedagogy at Berlin University, had stated that the 
aim of education should be to “ substitute the type of -the 
soldier for the type of the educated man”. Hitherto we had | 
all more or less assumed that the aim of government should® 
be to raise the standard of living. The Nazis, said my friend, 

had abandoned even this elementary axiom, And they had 
the power to train the whole nation in their ideas. Somewhat 
impressed, I visited the older man the same day. He looked 
all round the room, locked the door, and virtually begged 
me to preach a “preventive war” in my book. Yet my 
friend was not lacking in patriotism and had done valuable 
public service in his day. His wife told me that he had 
woken up at three o’clock morning after morning, expecting 
to be taken to a concentration camp. 

Not long afterwards I dined with one of the leading indus- 
trialists in Germany, a man to whom even Hitler listens with 
respect. The sad thing for men of his generation, so he told 
me, was that they would not live long enough to see how it all 
worked out. Yet he was not much over fifty. It would take 
thirty or forty years, he thought, before the Germans, or for 
that matter the rest of the world, could fully realise what had 
been happening to them in the year of grace 1933. This 
view was confirmed by an ex-Chancellor. 1918, he said, 
was a revolt, the collapse of an old order, the desultory 
rioting of a defeated and dispirited people; 1933 was a 
genuine revolution, the “ German Revolution”, to be com- 
pared in magnitude with the English and French Revolutions 
of the past. 

Little by little, as I penetrated below the surface, the truth 
of this was borne in upon me. The speeches of the Nazi 
leaders, small and great, bore daily witness to the emergence 
of a new spirit, to a complete reversal of values. The extracts 
reported in plain English in The Times appeared uncivilised, 
scarcely sané. When I read them, verbatim, in the Nazi 
Volkischer Beobachter, they impressed me. This experiénce was 
not peculiar to myself. The correspondent of a British, news 
agency, Jong resident in Berlin, told me how he read the 
famous Papen: speech at Miinster about the beauty of dying 
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on the battlefield rather than of calcification of the arteries 
and thought it rather good in its way. Not till he came to 
do the translation did he realise how bloodthirsty it was 
likely to appear to public opinion abroad. 

As I followed up my reading with visits to Storm Troop 
detachments, large and small Nazi meetings, rallies, propa- 
ganda marches, the immense semi-religious enthusiasm and 
fanaticism of the movement became evident. Everywhere 
there was the sense of working for a great cause. Apparently 
sane persons seriously compared Hitler to Christ. The 
fanaticism was not confined to the Party. I met a man, of 
a somewhat decadent type, but so conscious of his own 
inferiority and so inspired by the ideals of racial improvement 
that he wanted to start a voluntary suicide club of all C3’s 
to make room for better beings. This spirit of self-immolation 
was widespread, though fortunately not always in such an 
extreme form. True, there was plenty of selfishness, particu- 
larly in the matter of jobs. Yet whatever some of them may 
have practised, the Nazis never tired of preaching sacrifice, 
both to rich and poor, with considerable success. The rise 
in the cost of living, they told the town workers, was necessary 
to help the peasants. The employed, they said, must make 
sacrifices to help the unemployed, the bachelors to help the 
married men to bring up good Aryan children, the rich to 
provide more employment. Company officials, whose salaries 
had probably already been reduced by a third at least, 
declared their readiness to accept further substantial cuts if 
need be. I had believed that Germany was at the end of 
her tether economically, but I began to doubt it. « 

Then the sense of power, of immense possibilities of change, 
the airy way the Nazis waved aside the tradition of centuries. 
On a balcony overlooking what he described as the_stony 
desert of Berlin, a well-known Nazi leader talked of thé evil 
of life in great cities. He was full of vast projects for resettling 
industry on a new basis in healthy country surfoundings. 
The great city must disappear. In ten, twenty years, 
Germany would be unrecognisable, he thought. The idea is 
not new, but new is the supreme confidence in the possibility 
of cartying out vast projects. To such men the deep-rooted 
habits of urban civilisation are mere trifles. 

The interest of the whole German people is focussed on 
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political, economic and religious matters. There is, a 
publisher told me, practically no sale for books on other 
subjects, Every conversation, however started, gets round 
within a few minutes to the Revolution and its attendant 
problems. The whole country is vibrating with life, with 
vitality, with enthusiasm, with horror. Probably a traveller 
in Germany at the time of the Reformation, a visitor to 
London in 1648 or to Paris in 1793, must have gained a 
similar impression, have felt that he was assisting at the 
travail of a nation. History is in the making and all 
Germany is intensely conscious of the process. Something 
new is evolving which innumerable Germans hope and 
believe will lead the twentieth century. One enthusiastic 
professor neatly expressed this attitude. He remarked that 
the new Germany would have no quarrel with France. 
There was no necessity to fight about Alsace-Lorraine or 
indeed anything clse. Inspired by the light of National 
Socialism the evolution of Western civilisation would just 
pass France and leave her as a sort of Indian Reserve, a 
Yellowstone Park or Whipsnade Zoo of democratic principles 
and nineteenth-century economics. When people engaged in 
doing the serious work of the world got a little tired of 
discipline and devotion, they would fly over to Paris for a 
few days. I did not ask whether the purpose of the trip 
would be recreation, or to gather fresh resolution from the 
awful example, like the Alphas who visited the Mexican 
Reserves in Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World. 

Ts it all a form of hysteria, or a new aspect of that German 
megalomania of which we used to hear so much? It may 
beso. And yet all the great formative periods of history which 
direct the course of centuries are in a sense hysterical. The 
average Englishman of to-day, leading his secure, ordered 
life, needs to make an immense effort of the imagination to 
appreciate what life in Germany really means, and indeed 
has meant since the War. But the pioneers of Islam, the 
fanatics of the religious wars, Cromwell’s Ironsides, the 
Jacobins, and even Lenin’s Bolsheviks would find their level 
at once, In their somewhat overweening way the Nazis 
claim 1o be the instruments of what is essentially a biological 
metamorphosis, that they are evolving a new way of living 
and thinking, indeed a new human type. However that 
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may be, they are leading, or goading, the German people 
towards a complete reconstruction of their national life. 
Germany to-day is a seething cauldron, a great mass of 
molten metal, and it is as yet difficult to see the shape into 
which it is being cast. 
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Of all the ideologies which have been responsible for the 
great revolutions of the past, National Socialism is perhaps 
the most difficult to define in coherent and logical form. The 
French Revolution was nothing if not rational ; it represented, 
or purported to represent, the victory of reason over the dark 
forces of tradition and instinct. The Bolshevist Revolution 
was the acme of simplicity—the complete levelling which has 
been the dream of extremists throughout the ages. 

But the German Reyolution is complex and many-sided. 
It is instinctive rather than rational. And it is above all 
emotional. It is spiritual, mythic, religious, inspired with a 
fanaticism which challenges comparison with that of any 
great movement in the history of mankind. It is universal, 
totalitarian. It means something not only in politics and 
economics but in art, ethics, law, metaphysics, science, family 
life and religion. The Dean of Chichester has expressed the 
opinion that “ there is taking place in Germany to-day a 
struggle of the spirit such as the German people havc hardly 
known since the Reformation”. That is true, and-it gives 
some idea of the intensity of what is happening, for better or 
for worse. 

The difficulty of understanding National Socialism, if, 
begging a number of questions, we use that expression to 
define the ideology ‘of the Revolution, is immensely increased 
by the fact that there is no revolutionary Bible to consult. 
The Communists had their Marx, the French Revolutionaries 
their Rousseau and their philosophers, The Nazis. have 
Hitler’s My Struggle, it is true, and moreover a.great mass of 
Party literature. They have the Twenty-five Articles of the 
Party programme. But although all these admirably served 
their purpose of winning the masses, I do not think that even 
the most enthusiastic Nazis would claim that they give 
adequate intellectual form to their creed, 

If you catch a Nazi out in some contradiction or absurdity, 
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he will tell you that National Socialism is a matter of feeling, 
not of reason. The intellectuals cannot understand it, he 
will add; because they have forgotten how to feel, because 
they have lost contact with the soil, with the people, with 
the blood of the race. National Socialism proceeds out of 
mystic depths. Once its essence has been grasped, once the 
light has been seen, everything becomes simple and clear. 
Confronted with this sort of thing, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that many have been inclined to maintain that 
there is nothing behind National Socialism, to dismiss it as 
an incredible hoax. Mr. Vernon Bartlett, whose book Nazi 
Germany Explained is perhaps the most sympathetic attempt to 
understand the new Germany yet published, records how a 
friend told him it was all right writing about Germany as 
long as he did not attempt to explain National Socialism, 
and on hearing the title stood him a drink in silent sympathy. 
Fools rush in where angels fear to tread, and I will venture 
on a definition. National Socialism is the living embodiment 


’ of the yearning of the German people for the unity they have 


‘never yet achieved, for complete reintegration. The hotch- 
potch of ideas from infinitely diverse sources which make up 
Nazi doctrine is perhaps the most astonishing attempt the 
world has seen to reconcile hitherto conflicting trends, to 
evolve the social, spiritual, political and economic synthesis 
of the future out of the struggling elements into which a great 
past has disintegrated. 

Take political doctrine, for example. The Nazis accept the 
patriotism and pan-Germanism of the Nationalists, the belief 
in tradition and discipline of the Conservatives, the emphasis 
on an independent middle class of the Liberals, the close 
contact between government and people preached by the 
Democrats, the economic planning of the Socialists, and the 
new world of social equality envisaged by the Communists. 
They endeavour to find a place in their Socialism for the 

“capitalism of a Siemens, a Krupp or a Henry Ford, as well 
as for that of the local grocer. For all their insistence on 
homogeneity, they wish to embody all the great classes 
of the conimunity—aristocracy, landowners, industrialists, 
peasants, tradesmen, craftsmen, industrial workers—in their 
ideal State and to conserve the peculiar and most essential 
characteristics of each. 
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The best illustration of this governing, indeed consuming 
passion for synthesis is in the sphere of religion. How clse 
can the demands of German Christian extremists to substi- 
tute German pagan mythology for the old Testament and 
exclude all of Jewish descent from the Church be explained? 
These men are burning with zeal not only to unite their 
political and religious creeds but actually to achieve a recon- 
ciliation between the faith which has prevailed in Germany 
for a thousand years and the traditional beliefs of their remote 
ancestors. For all its seeming absurdity, nothing could be 
more significant. 

National Socialism is really the product of two distinct 
factors which, like mighty rivers, have converged, to-cause at 
their point of intersection the turmoil of the German Revolu- 
tion. The great crisis of modern industrial civilisation, of 
which the economic depression is but the outward and visible 
sign, could never by itself have sufficed to produce the Third 
Reich. But it coincided with a period of intense strain in 
the evolution of a people who, despite the brilliance of their 
achievements, despite the economic and political progress of 
the nineteenth century, despite the outward fagade of extreme 
orderliness, had never succeeded in attaining that balanced 
synthesis of corporate life, that maturity of character and 
judgment, which have marked at their best every great 
people in history. The rather irritating assumption of many 
Germans that they are the “ youngest ” of the leading Western 
nations, with its implication of greater vitality and wider 
possibilities of development, may well contain a certain 
measure of truth. Perhaps Germany has yet to come of age. 

The Nazis like to think of their movement as above all a 
synthesis of things German, of modern tendencies and ancient 
traditions, of social classes and racial groups. But it ig 
obviously related to world trends which are exerting their 
influence from Moscow to Milwaukee. It draws ‘its strength 
above all from that universal phenomenon of’ the modern 
world so well described in Sefior Ortega y Gasset’s brilliant 
work, The Revolt of the Masses. It is a movement of the man- 
in-the-street, of the common people, just as essentially a mass 
movement as Russian Communism, a point which Professor 
Calvin Hoover, fresh from a study of the Soviets, particularly 
emphasises in Germany enters the Third Reich. It is part, and. 
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parcel of the reaction against materialism, against the over- 
emphasis of the money motive, against the glorification of 
ithe spirit of personal accumulation, which shows itself in 
‘Communism, Italian Fascism, the Gandhi movement in 
| India, the Democratic landslide in America ; a reaction which 
lis infinitely varied in its manifestations according to the 
characteristics of the people in which it arises. In rejecting 
democratic forms, National Socialism seems to be in harmony 
with the general trend of political development, and its 
insistence on “ leadership ” is a doctrine always latent in the 
Conservatism of every country and never so widely advocated 
as to-day, It is associated with what appears to be a wide- 
spread religious revival in Western countries, and with that 
longing for faith, for intellectual and moral guidance, which 
is so noticeable among the younger generation. In economics 
the trend towards “‘ autarchy”’, or self-sufficiency, has every- 
where been immensely stimulated by the collapse of the old 
economic internationalism. “ Planned economy” is to-day 
a universal catchword, and even the denunciation of the 
“‘thraldom of interest’ seems to express a growing feeling 
that the “sound money” rules of orthodox economists and 
the anonymous power of finance have hampered economic 
development, and that the new technical potentialities of 
production have rendered obsolete a monetary technique 
essentially adapted to scarcity, to the “law of diminishing 
returns ”’. 

The famous “racial” ideals are the cement of the whole. 
Despite the absurdities of the Nordic Evangel in its crude 
forms, it is perhaps not so peculiar to the Third Reich as is 
sometimes believed. The United States base their immigra- 
tion policy on something not so very different from the 
principles of Hitler. And although the doctrine of “ Aryan” 
supremacy is presumably confined to “Aryan” peoples, 
whatever they may be, the reaction against the type of 
thought exemplified in the Oxford intellectual who told me 
that if only the races of the world would unite in a glorious 
and prolonged orgy of sexual intercourse, perpetual peace 
would become possible, is a considerable factor. Even Mr. 
Bernard Shaw has broadcast the statement that racial homo- 
geneity was the soundest foundation for political unity. 
Nationalism, indeed, seems to be laying increasing emphasis 
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on what Houston Chamberlain called the “ binding effect of 
race”, The nationalism of the rising Eastern peoples, and 
particularly of the Japanese, is essentially racial. Kemal 
Pasha’s attitude towards Greeks and Armenians is very 
similar to that of Hitler towards the Jews. The races of 
mankind may be mixed in origin, but, whatever a certain 
type of scientist would have us believe, the most powerful 
forces of instinct and tradition,” not to mention everyday 
experience with the animal world, cry out against a philosophy 
which denies the value of heredity and race. When the 
Nazis speak of the nation as a great tree, deeply rooted in the 
soil, the sap running fresh to every growing branch and 
twig, they are expressing one of the most fundamental 
instincts of humanity. 

The Aryan racial doctrine, though it is perhaps the firmest 
dogma of National Socialism, is above all symbolic. Its 
“ heroic ideal’? is derived from Spartan and British as well 
as from Germanic inspiration. There is the impulse towards 
an intenser and freer physical life and the same glorification 
of physical hardness and bodily effort which have found: 
expression in the English novel. There is a new understanding 
of the importance of games in training character which has 
been resporisible for the world-wide spread of sport. This 
goes hand in hand with a great reaction against the over- 
glorification of the intellect, particularly when divorced from 
the “factors of blood and race”, and with a new respect 
for the simple ideas, habits and lore of the soil-conscious 
peasant. This new respect for the physical is of course behind 
the biological and eugenic theories which no other political 
movement has taken so seriously. To improve and develop 
the race is, according to Hitler, the ultimate aim of the Third 
Reich, an aim to which human happiness, the standard of 
living, the interests of the individual, must always be sub- 
ordinated. 

This doctrine of individual sacrifice, of service, is the finest 
aspect of the new Germany, the essence of its Socialism. 
Yeats-Brown, the author of Bengal Lancer, once ventured the 
statement that most people were happier making the great 
effort called for by the War than plodding along amid general 
disillusionment to-day. The same idea was developed in an 
article by a Pacifist writer, Delisle Burns, in the Contemporary 
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Review for December 1933. Delisle Burns points out that 
the idealism of service has been traditionally associated with 
war ; it was assumed that in peace-time each ought to join 
in a general scramble for his own advantage. Peace there- 
fore “ fails to attract, because it is mean”. I was reniinded 
_of that article when two Nazis, with widely differing back- 
»grounds, endeavoured to explain their new heroic ideal in 
imuch the same words. The first, a young Storm Trooper, 
‘said that National Socialism regarded the peasant behind his 
plough or the workman at his bench, provided that each 
gives of his best, in the same light as the soldier who falls 
on the battlefield. The second, an ex-officer who has become 
a leading figure in the Evangelical Church, said that the very 
essence of National Socialism was to bring the military ideal 
of heroism, the ideal which inspired both Germans and 
Englishmen to bear unflinchingly the horrors of Flanders, 
into daily life. All those who serve, whether as workmen, 
peasants, mothers of families, soldiers, or leaders of the 
people, putting the common good before self, are doing their 
‘patriotic and their Christian duty. These, he said, and not 
blond Siegfrieds with their swords, are the true heroes of 
National Socialism. 

It may be that National Socialism is an egg which the 
German people have been waiting to hatch for generations, 
perhaps centuries. They have always had a distaste for 
rationalism, preferring a romantic idealism-all their own. 
They have always distrusted democracy, preferring in their 
secret hearts leadership to liberty. German philosophy has 
generally extolled guidance rather than freedom. Fichte and 
Hegel evolved the theory of the all-controlling State ; 
Nietzsche, who was more of an individualist with his Super- 
man, never tired of thundering against universal suffrage, 
under which ** everybody was considered competent to sit in 
judgment upon everything ”’, and praised personality, leader- 
ship and the hierarchic principle. Nietzsche is one -of the 
most important forerunners of National Socialism, His to a 
large extent is the “ heroic ideal” ; his the views which the 
German Christians are making such a desperate oe to 
reconcile with Christianity. 

In the sense of subordinating the interests of the individual 

those of the’community or State, the Germans may be 
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regarded as the Socialist people par excellence. They have 
rarely permitted free private enterprise. The medieval guild 
organisation of economic life lasted longer in Germany than / 
elsewhere. With the rise of Prussia the tendency towards 
collectivism, centralisation and disciplined organisation became 
intensified. Frederick William I, Frederick the Great, and 
to some extent Bismarck, were collectivists, if not Socialists. 
Most German economists have reacted against laisser-faire 
towards economic planning, whether they called themselves 
Socialists or not. In the practical application of collective 
principles Germany has always taken the lead. She developed _ 
the cartel system, was among the first ‘nations to nationalise | 
the railways, and the Prussian State has always had a very } 
considerable stake in industry. Bismarck led the way in social : 
insurance, and collective labour bargaining reached in i 
Germany its highest pitch of perfection. Discipline and plan-} 
ning are in the German blood. 

It is no coincidence that the Revolution should have been 
accompanied by the most astonishing spate of literature 
about every conceivable aspect of German history. Every” 
where National Socialist principles were sought and found 
by eager interpreters. National Socialism should, I suppose, 
really be studied in the light of intimate knowledge of the 
evolution of German life and thought, from the legendary 
Nibelungen and the fair-haired tribes of Tacitus onwards. 
I do not pretend to be qualified for the task of writing a revised 
history of the German people. But I saw Germany from 
very close quarters during the gloomy years of the Weimar 
Republic, while the cauldron of the Revolution was boiling 
up. During those years of defeat and humiliation the German 
people went through the uttermost depths, both spiritual and 
material. “ And their immense vitality only made those depths 
deeper. It is only against that background of chaos and 
spiritual turmoil that a clear view of the Revolution, of what 
it may mean for Germany and the world, can possibly be. 
obtained. 
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study, Peace-making 1919, are gifted with a limitless 

capacity, particularly in international relations, for 
Applying moral canons to others which they have never applied 
to themselves. How many Englishmen remember that the 
British Empire was mainly the result of successful naval and 
military wars in all parts of the Globe? Yet the Englishman 
regards British imperialism in quite a different light to the 
imperialism of other nations. The history of the United 
States is short, but highly imperialistic. The authors of Wil- 
sonism have never applied such principles as self-determination 
or the equality of man to the Red Indians, the negroes, or 
the Southern States,. This is probably a very valuable political 
and diplomatic asset, a source .of strength and the explana~- 
tion of much success. Both the British and the Americans 
like to fight for their ideals, but subconsciously and in perfect 
good faith they adapt those ideals to their own practical re- 
quirements. And they are very aggrieved when foreigners 
speak of Anglo-Saxon cant. 

This attitude has been particularly evident in our relations 
with Germany, and in our judgments upon her history and 
development. It was inevitable. Before the War, Germany 
threatened both our Empire and our position in world trade. 
Her eyes were turned in all directions—overseas, towards 
“ Mitteleuropa ”, Constantinople and Asia Minor, and even 
(we feared) upon the Netherlands and the Channel ports. 
Sensing this, sensing the danger of a successful war on the 
part of Germany, we accommodated our ideals to our inter- 
ests and built up with much moral indignation a view of 
Germany, and of Prussia in particular, as- the eternal dis- 
turber of the peace, as the! most covetous among the nations, 
as the nation whose primary profession was war. 
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There was considerable truth in this view, which is still 
widely held to-day. But unfortunately the moral indignation 
upon which it was based has clouded our judgment upon the 
roots of the trouble—the historical development of the Ger- 
man people and their geographical situation. If we have to 
fight another war we shall doubtless have to work up moral 
indignation once more. But in the meantime it is only likely 
to prevent clear thinking and correct decisions. 

It is only fair to admit a certain justification for the con- 
tention of Germans that they are, compared with other great 
peoples and particularly the French, the British and the 
Americans, a “ Volk ohne Raum”, a people without space. 
They arrived upon the field of world politics too late to obtain 
much out of the general game of grab which other nations, 
after playing it for centuries, now like to declare at an end.’ 
As a result of the War they eyen lost the insignificant fruits 
of their belated expansion, and millions were placed under 
alien domination. Nor can it be denied that history has 
taught the German people by bitter experience that the only 
thing they can rely on for security and development is their 
own strength. History has taught Hitler to write that “just 
as in the past our ancestors did riot receive the soil on which 
we now dwell as a gift from Heaven, but had to conquer it, 
so also in future the soil, and therefore the life of a people, 
will be secured by thé strength of a victorious sword”, More- 
over, history has above all taught the, Germans that only 
unity can bring strength. ‘ 3 

I unearthed in a library the other day a book by Mr. 
G, W. Prothero, published for private circulation in 1916, 
and entitled German Policy before the War. It is essentially 
anti-German War propaganda and can thus scarcely be 
accused of a pro-German bias. Mr. Prothero’s description 
of the geographical and historical reasons which have taught 
both Prussia and Germany to believe in force makes interest- 
ing reading. It casts considerable doubt upon the comfort- 
able doctrine that German militarism is the result of an extra 
dose of original sin. . 

Firstly, there is the geographical position both of Prussia 
and Germany. With virtually no natural frontiers, the Prus- 
sian State was exposed to attack all round, “The Govern- 
ment was forced to be”, writes Mr. Prothero, “ as Frederick 
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‘the Great expressed it, toujours en vedette, always ready, always 
’.-on the watch.” As for Germany, ‘torn between the con- 

' flicting claims of Prussia and Austria, and open to the intrigues 
of foreign Powers, she was- disuiiied within and indefensible 
without *.. Not until after the successful wars of 1864-71 
could Germany consider herself in respect of political unity 
and military defensibility comparatively safe. Secondly, there 
is the teaching of history for the German people. The his- 
tory of Prussia for 130 years, from the accession of Frederick 
the Great to the triumph of Bismarck, is on the one hand a 
history of successful. war, on the other a tale ‘of humiliation 
(by Napoleonic France and by Austria), illustrating the danger 
of being unprepared for war. And as Prussia assumed the 
leadership of Germany, the lessons she had learnt became 
assimilated by the German people. 
_. Mr. Prothero is right. Every nation is the product of its 
‘history. But the lesson of Prussia is also that of Germany. 
After the fall of the great Hohenstaufen Empire in: the 
thirteenth century, Germany becamé the’ battleground of 
Europe. This. state of affairs lasted with brief intervals until 
the foundation of the Bismarckian Empire in 1871. And of. 
the hundreds. of armies, German and foreign, which devas- 
‘tated German soil during those six centuries, a. considerable 
number were doing battle fors interests ‘otally unconnected ; 
‘with the German people at all. 

Compared with this. bitter and futile experience, ‘the com- 
plaint of France that she has been thrice invaded by Germany 
during the century: culminating i in the last. war loses some of 
its weight. For the invasion of 1815 Germany can scarcely 
be blamed, and that of 1870 was at any rate in part the 
result of French opposition to the achievement of German. 
unity. Moreover, if we consider the age-long struggle between 
France and Germany. during the development of Western 
civilisation from this point of view, it is difficult to main- 
tain that _Germany has been the most. voracious aggressor. 
“ France in her deepest degradation,” writes Fletcher in The 

Making of Western Europe, “in the worst period of her English 
wars, can. always steal property| from the. iat Reich, 

almost without a show of opposition.” 5 
- . What were the causes of this German -weakiiess ? ‘Why was 
~ Germany only. able to achieve her unity, and. only partial 
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unity at that, by wars fought within living memory? Why 
was a Duke of Bavaria able to stand up to a German king. 
ship at the height of its power better than the Duke of Aqui- 
taine to a French kingship in the depths of its degradation ? 
There were various historical causes, upon the relative weight 
of which opinions differ. There was the fatal connection of 
ithe Imperial Crown with Italy. There was the ill-luck which 
caused the three great German dynasties of the Middle Ages 
—the Saxon, Salian, and Hohenstaufen—to die out without 
direct heirs, There was the exploitation of the German church 
by the Papacy in the Middle Ages, the fact that the Haps- 
burg dynasty was never national but only dynastic, and at a 
vital. time in Germany’s history (the Thirty Years War) was 
wholly controlled by the Jesuits. There was the serious 
absence in feudal times of a royal domain-in-lands, irrevocably 
attached to the Crown, And there was the want of an ancient 
tradition of unity, of a Roman schooling such. as France, 
Spain and England all enjoyed in varying degrees, 

_ The fact remains that no great nation of Western civilisa- 
tion has received so hard a lesson as the German of the vital 
necessity of unity and of political and military strength based 
upon that unity, It may be urged that to-day everything is 
different. There are the League of Nations and the Kellogg 
Pact, Yet if we search our consciences and fairly examine 
the post-war treatment of Germany, can we claim to have 
given her adequate grounds for disregarding the plain lesions 
of her own history ? 


a 


German history does not only teach the necessity of the: 
warlike virtues ; it shows the dangers of a certain lack of 
political instinct and balance which has dogged the German ' 
people throughout the ages. The Germans have an expres- 
sion, “nach den Sternen greifen’ *—reaching for the stars— 
which seems to express a fundamental trait in their character. 
They have a strange tendency towards extremism at the ex- 
pense of practical considerations ; an inability to concehtrate 
on realisable objectives. The failure to achieve unity in the 
Middle Ages was largely due to the far-flung ambitions. of 
_ the emperors, who were thereby prévented from attending to 
the necessary consolidation at home, The bitter religious wars 
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were due to extravagant idealism insufficiently controlled by 
common sense. It is above all from the exhaustion caused by 
these wars that the fatal particularism of the petty German 
States, with their selfish princes and apathetic inhabitants, 
may be dated, : 

Whenever an able and practically minded ruler has appeared, 
the Germans have shown themselves capable of great achieve- 
ments. Bismarck is the most notable case in point. But even 
he made one fatal mistake. Having shown how to turn an 

“enemy into an ally when dealing with Austria in 1866, he 
went on to provoke the perpetual enmity of the French by 
annexing Alsace-Lorraine against his better judgment in 1871. 
Moreover, and this is perhaps even more important, his auto- 
cratic methods failed to produce something at which every 
great statesman should aim—a coherent tradition among his 
successors. After Bismarck’s departure the Foreign Office, 
aided by William II, achieved a miracle which at the Kaiser’s 
accession to the throne surely nobody could have imagined 
possible—that of uniting France, Russia and Great Britain 
against Germany. 

The history of those years has been written and re-written, 
but it is still in dispute. A German writer, Eugen Fischer, 
maintains in a book which carries conviction, entitled Hol- 
steins Grosses Nein, that the turning-point came at the end of 
the century. Three times Great Britain, then in considerable 
difficulties, offered her alliance, only to be met by evasions 
and mistrust, of which it is true there was a good deal on 
both sides. The deciding factor seems to have been the in- 
fluence of the enigmatic and sinister Privy-Councillor, Hol- 
stein, who sat in his dingy room at the back of the Wilhelm- 
strasse and asked why Germany should “ pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for England”. England, he said, could never 
settle her differences with France and Russia, so that Ger. 
many had only to wait to get better terms. But England 
settled her differences, and the result was the real or imagined 
encirclement of Germany. 

Behind the political developments which led up to the War 
there was, however, a great deal more than mere diplomatic 
ineptitude. I do not feel competent to make any pronounce- 
ment on the vital and immensely complicated question of 
War Guilt, But the part which certain aspects of German 
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nationalism played in creating the explosive atmosphere which 
was detonated by the Scrajevo assassination is difficult to 
overestimate. 

In those intoxicating years of political and material suc- 
cesses so fittingly commemorated by the Victory Golumn and 
the Victory Allcy in the Tiergarten of Berlin, the spirit of 
Prussianism, which has undoubtedly many fine aspects, seemed 
to put forth a new and ranker growth. Bismarck often had 
trouble with the extreme conservative Junkers, that military 
aristocracy of East Elbia and Pomerania which has always 
been the backbone of the State, They had grown great on 
conquest and had little regard for subject classes and pcoples, 
always opening their mouths as wide as they could. It was 
they who wanted to crush Austria after Sadowa, they who 
insisted on Alsace-Lorraine. But their horizon was limited ; 
they concentrated at any rate on Europe. And they did not 
persistently publish their views to the world. 

Towards the end of the century an association called the 
* Alldeutscher Bund” was formed. The name is generally 
rendered Pan-German League, but since its objects were by 
no means confined to uniting the Germanic or German- 
speaking races, this is something of a mistranslation. It is 
uncertain who were the originators of the idea: Alfred 
Hugenberg is said to have played a considerable part, and 
Carl Peters, the real founder of the German Colonial Empire 
in Africa, was also associated, At the beginning the Pan- 
Germans devoted much of their attention to furthering colonial 
expansion, But they soon extended their aims and activities, 

Every nation has its die-hards and its jingoes, to whose 
utterances it is perhaps unfair to pay excessive attention, 
We have most of us had our periods of wanting to paint the 
map red or blue or green or whatever colour the map-makers 
have chosen to represent our nationality. But for frank 
cynicism at any rate the Pan-Germans were really hard to 
beat. Many of them openly aimed at German domination 
over the whole world to be achicved by war. One pamphlet 
recommended by the chairman of the Association in 1895 
described, in the form of an imaginary history, the creation 
of a Pan-German Empire including a large part of Russia, 
and after the defeat of England and the United States of 
America, most of Africa and South America were to be in- 
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corporated. As in other similar publications, the policy 
recommended was to defeat each opponent separately. The 
idea that, warned by such charming frankness, the opponents 
might take it into their heads to forestall the plan by ‘uniting, 
apparently never occurred to the Pan-Germans. They never 
tired of attacking the Imperial Government for its feebleness 
in terms only slightly less disparaging than those later applied 
to the Marxists of the Weimar Republic. The Kaiser was 
much too pacifist for Herr Class, the chairman, In his pam~ 
phlet If J were Kaiser, he wrote: ‘ Everybody who loves his 
people . . . will long for war as the awakening of all good, 
sound, strong elements in the people.” And after the War 
had broken out Herr Class laid down that when the peace 
terms came to be determined, no attention should be paid to 
“ drivel about humanitarianism or considerations of culture’. 
And yet the Pan-Germans were the leaders in protesting 

gainst War Guilt and against the inhumanity of the Treaty 

\% of Versailles ! 

It may be suggested that I am attributing excessive import- 

ance to what was, after all, a numerically small group, But 

although the membership of the League never exceeded 30,000, 

‘") it extended into influential circles in all walks of life, Its 

~— agitation did much to isolate Germany. In its publications 
many of the racial and other theories later to be taken up 
by the German Revolution found expression. And many of 
the most active members of the League were to play, par- 
ticularly on the Nationalist side (Hugenberg, Bang and others), 
a leading part in post-war politics. 

It is both fruitless and misleading to condemn the Pan- 
German expressions of extreme nationalism as mere brutality 
and greed. They represented, as no less an authority than 
President Masaryk points out in his book The New Europe, 
a grandiose “attempt to organise Europe and the human 
race; but this organisation was to be dynastic, absolutist, 
militaristic, and the chosen German people were to reign 
over other nations”. In a recent article on German national- 
ism in a Swiss newspaper, Lord Cecil draws a distinction be- 
tween nationalism and patriotism to the disadvantage of the 
former. “The patriot”, he writes, “loves his own country. 
The nationalist hates all countries but his own.” But Moeller 
van den Briick, whose famous book The Third Reich has be-- 
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come one of the Bibles of the German Revolution, takes the 
opposite view. 


* Nationalism *’, he tells us, “‘ does not say, as patriotisin docs, 
that that which is German should be sccured just because it is 
German. The nation is for the nationalist no purpose in itself, 
... Nationalism understands the nations out of their inner 
purposes. It understands them out of their conflicting ideals 
and attributes to each its own mission, Latin nationalism thinks 
only of itself Gcrman nationalism thinks in claims of cause 
and effect, in terms of the shifling centre of historical develop- 
ment, It wishes to maintain Germany because it is the centre : 
because only from there can the European balance be main« 
tained, not from' the west, which Pannwitz regarded as the 
creative centre of our civilisation, and not from the cast, to 
which Spengler too hastily gave the heritage,” 


This remarkable passage contains the essence of German 
nationalism, the germs of its best and worst features, It is 
the belief in the mission of Germany and the hope that the 
German race may lead the world. 

The extreme nationalism of the Pan-Germans, and the 
curious naivelé with which they trumpeted it forth, was per- 
haps yet another example of lack of balance in the German 
character. Nothing is casier than to fall into dangerous 
generalisations about the character of a people, especially one 
so infinitely diversified as the Germans, Yet one generalisa- 
tion is well founded on historical fact. We often hear about 
the two Germanies, the Germany of Bismarck, and the Ger« 
many of Goethe, Potsdam and Weimar. “ Prussia”, wrote 
Moeller van den Briick, “is without myths, But Prussia is 
a principle in the world.” It is to its admirers a principle 
of devotion to the State, stern discipline, hard work: to its 
detractors one of ruthless disregard of individual rights at 
home and of those of other nations abroad. Prussianism was 
the inevitable result of Prussia’s expésed situation and strug- 
gling historical development, but its effect orf the German 
people has been incalculable, 

Southern and Western Germany, on the other hand, are 
the homes of myths, of culture and of “ Schwarmerei”’. A 
line divides the Germany that came under Roman influence 
from the rest. In the Protestant and Roman Catholic sec- 
tions of the population two German nations, whose culture 
" rests on radically different foundations, have, as it were, grown 
at 
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up side by side, All the Roman influences of culture, tradi- 
tion and form upon which our Western civilisation is so largely 
based have been concentrated upon a part of Germany instead 
of upon the whole. In Southern and Western Germany, too, 
the climate and soil were more favourable, the struggle for 
existence less severe than in the northern miarches. Thus 
among the numerous principalities which divided the country 
there developed an easy-going spirit, a broad and tolerant 
culture, which found their highest expression in the Weimar 
of Goethe. 

This cleavage is fundamental. But it is no longer essen- 
tially either geographical or religious, or even political. The 
sixty years that have elapsed since Bismarck created the 
German Empire have completed his work better than is per- 
haps generally believed. It is often suggested that at various 
times since the War there have been occasions when South 
Germany nearly broke away. In 1932, when the Papen 
Government fell into conflict with the Southern States, such 
a development seemed nearer than ever. Yet when the Nazis 
came into power and Hitler appointed General von Epp as 
Commissioner, the much-heralded Bavarian resistance uttcrly 
failed to materialise. 

It has always seemed to me that the Potsdam-Weimar anti- 
thesis shows to-day as strongly as anywhere in the German 
character itself. The modern German is, as it were, a product 
of Bismarck and of Goethe. His “ Kulturkampf” is fought 
within himself. ‘“ Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner 
Brust,” wrote Goethe, and thus described a state of mind 
which is characteristic of many of his countrymen. Here, 
maybe, lies the explanation of the strange metamorphoses 
which the genial, peaceful, kindly being of the foreigner’s 
acquaintance appears sometimes to undergo. If the German 
national character is a8 yet unformed, this would explain 
much that puzzles observers. 

Baron von Kuhlmann, whose Thoughts on Germany are an 
important contribution to the understanding of German men- 
tality, gives a remarkable description of the German character, 


“We are ”, he writes, “‘ somehow lacking in calm and balanced 
self-consciousness, so that a foolish brusqueness too often aller- 
nates with excessive affability, thus arousing the impression of a 
want of inner assurance, and therewith a suspicion of untrust~ 
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worthiness. This want of inner assurance is not peculiar to any 
age or class of society, and is to be explained on_ historical 
grounds. It is noteworthy that some of the Sovereigns, from 
whom one would least suspect such timidity, suffered grievously 
from ihe same disability.” 


The sovereign referred to is certainly the late Kaiser, whose 
want of assurance, particularly in face of his uncle, King 
Edward, was “one of the causes of the War. William II 
typified to a considerable extent the virtues and failings of 
his countrymen. Kublmann’s description might have been 
written of him personally. The “ foolish brusqueness alter« 
nating with excessive affability”’, the “ suspicion of untrust- 
worthiness ” recalls the William of the Krtiger telegram, of 
the Daily Telegraph interview, of the sabre-ratiling specches, 
Yet the Kaiser was undoubtedly a very well-meaning man 
with a high sense of duty, a great love of culture and in- 
telligence above the average. 

The unfortunate course of their history seems to Rave given 
the Germans no opportunity of developing a cohesive social} 
tradition, such as cxists, for example, in England, and is gen-} 
erally the work of a unificd and cultured aristocracy. They 
had on the one hand the Prussian landowning Junkers, whose 
tradition was wholly military, and on the other the minor 
aristocracies of the other German. states, which had culture 
but no unity and were thoroughly provincial in outlook, 
Since before the War the Prussian military tradition was the 
strongest and most unified and was moreover the tradition 
of the dominant Statc, it was natural that it should set the 
tone. It was really the only firm rock upon which the rising 
German middle-classes, newly rich and awakening to the 
consciousness of a prosperous future, could find a foothold. 
So they clicked their heels, wore their Reserve uniforms on 
every possible occasion, and developed a tendency to shout 
at their inferiors. The officers largely set the fashion. The 
army was a general source of pride and everybody liked to 
be cohnected with it, just as in England everybody likes to 
be connected with the peerage or the “ county”, 

But many Germans who travelled or otherwise came into 
contact with other nations could not help feeling that all this 
was perhaps rather a poor substitute for the tradition of cul- 
ture which they found elscwhere, They found it in France, 
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but as they had just beaten the French and shared to some 
extent the Anglo-Saxon tendency to look down on “ Latin” 
races, this did not cause them sleepless nights. But they also 
found it in England, a country on which they did not look 
down. The result was an attitude difficult to define except 
in modern jargon as an “ inferiority complex”. An English- 
woman who was educated in Germany before the War told 
me recently how the very fact that she was English caused 
her school companions invariably to defer to her. Germans 
who went abroad were often remarkably eager and quick to 
adapt themselves to the speech and customs of their new 
environment. Those who did not do so were apt to go to 
the other extreme and force their Germanism and German 
“ Kultur” down other people’s throats out of precisely the 
same inner uncertainty. 

The course of social life after the War affords an interest- 
ing illustration of this. The collapse of Prussianism, of the 
tradition which was after all the strongest and most unifying 
element in the nation, accentuated many of the weaknesses 
of the German character. The inner uncertainty became 
worse than ever. The tendency to imitate and run after 
foreigners became accentuated. Social life lost all cohesion. 
During the years I lived in Berlin the real focal points of 
what ‘‘ Society” there was were the foreign embassies. In- 
vitations to them took the place of commands to the Court. 
To be seen at the functions even of the ex-enemy Embassies 
was a sign of social eminence. In order to realise what this 
meant it is necessary to imagine the situation reversed. Had 
Germany won the War and installed a bevy of Commissions 
of Control and what-not in London, would London society 
have competed for invitations to a German Embassy where 
it had the privilege of rubbing shoulders with officers engaged 
in the task of destroying the British military machine and 
officials endeavouring to extract the maximum “ reparation ” 
contribution from the British taxpayer? After 1870 it was, 
I believe, something like thirty years before the German 
ambassador was invited to purely social functions in Paris, 
After 1918 the British Embassy under Lord D’Abernon, was 
one of the centres of Berlin society. It was not, of course, 
the old society. It was not the landed aristocracy, the army 
—old or new—or even the old-established business families, 
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But it was the society which to a very large extent controlled 
Republican Germany. “We”, said one eminent figure in 
this post-war Berlin, “are the new aristocracy.” 

Let it not be thought by my German friends that I am 
ungratefully criticising an attitude towards ex-enemy alicna 
which helped to make my stay in Berlin the pleasant thing 
it was. Yet when I hear the Germans accused of violent 
nationalism I cannot help but reflect on the situation as I 
found it. It was perhaps time for the “ foolish brusqueness ” 
to succeed to the “ excessive affability’. Both are the ex- 
tremes of an unformed character, Moeller van den Brick 
wrote that the real national character of cach great people 
was formed by its revolution. That was the case with the 
English in the seventeenth century and with the French in 
the eighteenth. Will it happen to Germany in the twenticth ? 
Is Germany finding her soul ? 


3 


During the War the Prussian military caste completely / 
dominated its conduct, and indced the whole life of the? 
country. It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the fatal psycho- 
logical errors that were made, on poor Bethmann Hollweg’s 
“scrap of paper”, on the Lusitania, on Captain Fryatt, on 
‘Nurse Cavell. The first merely honest, the rest justifiable, 
perhaps, but how unwise! Other statesmen besides Beth- 
mann have regarded treaties as scraps of paper, but none 
but he has openly said so. The Allies were by no means 
squeamish in their conduct of the War, and the stranglehold 
of the blockade (continued after the Armistice) caused 
probably as much death and suffering to non-combatants 
as any actions of the Germans. The question was not really 
one of relative brutality ; it was one of political acumen, of 
the understanding of other nations’ mentality, of whether the 
game in each case was worth the candle. Lack of political 
acumen ultimately brought America into the War. More- 
over, the Germans could not even behave with discretion 
after they had requested the mediation of President Wilson. 
On October 16, 1918, they torpedoed the Leinster with the 
loss of 450 men, women and children. Harold Nicolgon is 
of the opinion that the moral effects of this action on the 
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attitude of the British people towards their defeated enemies 
were deeper, more immediate, than is to-day remembered, 
Then there were the demands of the annexationists, mainly 
our old friends the Pan-Germans. They reached for the 
stars with a vengeance. The Great General Siaff appear to 
haye sympathised with their schemes for extending Germany’s 
frévitiers on all sides, for the annexation of Belgium, a western 
portion to the Main and Moselle, a vassal Poland, German 
dukedoms in the Baltic States, and an extensive colonial 
empire at the expense of France. It was mainly due to the 
influence of these people that such opportunities as presented 
themselves of securing a peace by agreement were lost. Thus 
Germany went down to defeat and in a mood of utter 
humiliation appeared before the victors at Versailles. 


“Germania esse delendam,” writes General Goering in 
Germany Reborn, “‘ was the slogan of Versailles. More devilish 
than the mind of a Dante could have imagined, were the Peace 
terms of Versailles. Never has any people in the history of the 
world been presented with such terms. Even the destruction 

1 of Carthage was as nothing compared to the shameful Peace 
of Versailles.” 


Such has since the War been the attitude of those extreme 
German nationalists whose idea of a peace found practical 
demonstration in the crushing terms imposed upon Russia 
and Roumania. 

It is not unfair to assume that if the Germans had won the 
War they would have imposed a peace on the lines of these 
examples. But the Allies were not fighting for the principles 
of Machtpolitik ; they had declared, and their propaganda 
had impressed upon the Germans, that they were fighting 
for justice, liberalism and democracy, for that whole ideology 
of liberty, equality and fraternity which these conceptions 
a That propaganda played a large part in the German 

efeat. 

The Greeks had a saying that war is the father of every- 
thing. With all its tragedy, its awful consequences ‘to indi- 
viduals and to humanity, war is perhaps the greatest factor 
of change. It puts human races, human systems and civilisa~ 
tions into the melting-pot. It subjects them to a supreme 
test. 

The liberal and democratic systems of the Western Powers 
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emerged victorious in 1918 They had won the War to 
make the world safe for democracy and the world was theirs 
io mould according to their liking. Prussianism, Macht 
politik, lay prostrate. The great opportunity of democratic 
idealisnr was at hand. 

The story of how thal opportunity was thrown away has 
been told by many abler pens than mine. It may he that 
unjust reproaches have been heaped upon the Treaty-makers, 
In the work already quoted, Harold Nicolson maintains that 
that is so. He shows the masters of the world as prisoners 
of the system for which they fought, serfs of the great god 
Demos. ‘Given the atmosphere of the time,” he writes, 
* given the passions aroused in all democracies by four years 
of war, it would have been impossible even for supermen ty 
devise a peace of moderation and righicousness,” 

There are, on the other hand, some who take the view that 
the men could have mastered the system. Professor Zimmern, 
in Europe in Convalescence, urges that Mr. Lloyd George, for 
example, could have made the British people “ fecl that they 
were living through one of those crucial and plastic moments 
of history which decide the fate of vast territories for many 
generations of men and women, and that it was to Britain 
that these looked, and looked with a naive, ardent and 
unquestioning hope ... to scl them on the road to liberty, 
justice and prosperity”. Had the leaders of the great 
democracies stood firm and told the people the truth, would 
they inevitably have been overthrown? Could Lloyd George, 
for example, have mastered Northcliffe ? 

But whichever view we adopt, the conclusion is inescapable 
that democracy failed. Whether its aroused passions would 
have been too much for the greatest of men, or whether 
it threw up in its hour of need men unequal to the task 
matters little, The Fourteen Poinis, on the basis of which the. 
enemy surrendered, were largely thrown overboard. Idealist: 
promise gave place to selfish performance, It is above all 
thig contrast which has undermined the authority of the 
Treatics and of the liberal principles upon which they pur 
ported to be based. Many post-war settlements in history 
have been more brutal and greedy, but none so appallingly 
hypocritical, None were clothed, to quote Mr, Keynes, in 
such a “web of sophistry and Jesuitical exegesis a “ War 
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Guilt ® clause to justify indemnities that were not merely 
crushing but ridiculous, the transparent device of mandates 
to enable colonies to be taken without being “ annexed”, in 
short the many ingenious subierfuges devised to soothe 
President Wilson’s conscience and to reconcile the desultory 
idealism of the victorious democracies with their anger, fear 
and greed, 

Yet when all is said and done, the task of re-making the map 
of Europe was colossal. However the frontiers were drawn 
there were bound to be injustices. Broadly speaking,” the 
settlements did correspond with the desires of the populations 
concerned. There were of course many exceptions. South 
Tyrol, the German-Polish and German-Czech boundaries, 
most of the Hungarian and Bulgarian boundaries, were 
perhaps the most notable cases in point. The peacemakers 
realised these blemishes. They hoped that in time Article 
XIX of the League Covenant might enable them to be 
corrected, when the passions of war had died down and a 
general feeling of security had been achieved. That this 
state of affairs has not nor seems likely to come to pass is 
due to the second great fault of the Treaties, and of subsequent 
Allied policy, lack of clear thinking in dealing with Germany. 

The fundamental difference between the settlement of 1815 
and that of 1919 lies in the treatment of the principal defeatéd 
Power. The Congress of Vienna may have been unjust to 
small nations, to subject populations: its “principle of 
compensations ” was perhaps on a different moral level from 
the “principle of self-determination*. But in dealing with 
France it was eminently just and practical. Indeed, it was 
practical rather than just, for “ justice’ might well have 
been held to call for much severer treatment ; for example, 
full compensation for damage caused by French aggression 
during the Napoleonic wars. 

Justice mattered far less than practical common sense. 
The peacemakers of 1815 realised that there are only two 
courses which can be taken with a great and vigorous nation 
at the mercy of its victors. It must either be destroyed ay a 
political and military force or else be granted a peace which 
it is likely to accept. To put it bluntly, such a nation is in 
a different category to a weak, a small, or a declining nation, 
in the case of which it is possible to rely on a more or less 
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permanent superiority of military force. Tor the future 
peace of Europe in 1815 France mattered more than, say, 
Naples, or Sardinia, or Belgium. For the future peace of 
Europe in 1918, Germany mattered more than Poland, or 
Jugo-Slavia or Czecho-Slovakia. France in 1815, like Ger- 
many in 1919, was a vital factor. The oligarchs at Vienna 
(prompted by Wellington and Castlereagh) knew that it was 
impracticable to destroy her. And they were not hampered 
by the vast momentum of the democratic flywheel in coming 
to an agreement with her. 

In some respects the situations present an exact parallel. 
Both France in 1815 ancl Germany in 1919 were, as it were, 
the keystone of the new order to besct up. Both were regarded 
as having been, under their previous régimes, disturbers of 
the peace. Both had changed their governments in accordance 
with the wishes of the victors. But while the legitimist 
Allies of 1815 treated legitimist France on a more or less 
equal basis, as something different from Napoleonic France, 
the democratic Allies of 1919 treated democratic Germany 
precisely as they would with justification have treated the 
dictator of Brest-Litovsk. 

A friend of mine, who was a prisoner of war in Germany, 
and has since occupied an cminent position in Berlin, tells in 
his vivid Irish way how when President Wilson hinted clearly 
in October 1918 that the Allics wished to treat with a demo« 
cratic Germany the whole people assumed that if they cast 
off the shackles of autocracy and thus showed their change 
of heart they would receive gencrous treatment, If, he says, 
the Allies wished to impose a Carthaginian peace, they should 
have insisted on dealing with the Kaiser and Ludendorff. 
If the Allies wanted to bully somebody, these gentlemen were 
the ones to choose. What was the use of bullying Ebert, 
Hermann Miller, Scheidemann, poor devils who had been 
kicked all their lives? If the German people, when the 
Kaiser and Ludendorff returned home with their Carthaginian 
peace in their pockets, turned them out and adopted democratic 
institutions of their own free will, then was the time to make 
concessions. 

In the circumstances of the time such clear thinking was 
doubtless impossible. The very fact that Versailles was 
dictated, and not agreed in a Congress including the enemy 
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and neutral powers (as was originally intended) appcars to 
have been more or less accidental. The Allies had not even 
a clear policy on that vital point. The woolly thinking of 
Versailles was unavoidable. The logic of victorious de- 
mocracy forced the Allies to impose their own system on 
Germany, and then to discredit it, And they went on dis- 
crediting it. Having imposed a Treaty not in accordance 
with the Fourteen Points, they interpreted it in a manner as 
unfavourable to Germany as possible. They showed little 
respect for the law of nations which they themselves had 
imposed. Owing to the fatal time-lag of “ public opinion ” 
in the various countries all the chances of achieving a real 
settlement were missed. 

Mr. Wickham Steed, in a recent pamphlet entitled The 
Future in Europe, tells how he suggested to Lord Northcliffe 
before the Peace Conference a means of inducing a number 
of leading German newspapers to accept a service of news 
from English and American sources which would have been 
coupled with articles making the Allied aims and their 
ideology clear to the German people. The Germans had, he 
argued, been living in isolation for more than four years, 
Their minds had been persistently doped with their own 
propaganda and were suffering from auto-intoxication, upon 
which a severe headache had supervened, Many Germans 
might thus be in a receptive mood, might like to know what 
had happened to them, and why. Thus they might become 
regenerate, internationally-minded, wholchearted believers in 
the reign of justice and peace to be organised by the League 
of Nations. 

Lord Northcliffe quarrelled with Mr. Lloyd George and 
the plan fell through. But it is difficult to imagine that it 
would have had the desired effect. In the first place, however 
pretty the words with which the Allied propagandists had fed 
the Germans, the deeds of the victors must have had a greater 
effect. In the second place, and this was perhaps the govern- 
ing factor, the acceptance of the ideology developed by Allied 
propaganda implied for Germany not only the complete 
repudiation of that Prussian aspect of her history with which 
all those martial glories, so dear to every nation, were, bound 
up, but also the admittance of guilt and the assumption of 
the mantle of the penitent, It implied that al! the suffering 
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and endurance of the four years of war, the loss of two million 

men, had been not only in vain, for that is the obvious penalty 

of defeat, but had been morally wrong. ‘Chis immense 

sacrifice had been made in an unjust cause and every German 

who had lost a loved onc must reflect that he had died on 

the field of dishonour. Can that be expected of a people, 
who sincerely believed that they entered the War in sell-, 
defence? Can it indeed be expected.of any people? Was 

it expected of Trance in 1815, or were the I'rench allowed to 

meditate undisturbed on the brief glorics of the Napoleonic 

era? 

The question of War Guilt, the raising of the moral issue 

in the form in which it was raiscd at Versailles and subse- 

quently, was a complete novelty in history. Tor years after 

the Peace the Germans were treated as a morally inferior 

people, were excluded from international intercourse, from 

social relations and sports, from the League of Nations, 

And the iron entered into their soul. : 

In a section of the pamphlet quoted ‘above, entitled 
“ Germany Runs Away From Her War Guilt’, Mr. Wickham 
Steed writes that immediately after the War “ honest efforts 
had been made in Germany to convince the German people 
that their Imperial Government had-indeed been responsible, 
with its Austro-Hungarian ally, for bringing on the War”. 
Karl Kautsky’s book, The Guilt of Wilkam of Hohensollern, 
contained, goes on Mr. Steed, many salutary truths, and it 
was by no means an isolated attempt to tell the German 
people some of the things that belonged to their peace and 
to the peace of Europe. Many of the leaders of the 1918 
revolution adopted this line, notably Kurt Kisner in Bavaria. 
But before long it was abandoned even by those Germans 
most bitterly opposed to militarism, to the Prussian tradition. 
True or false, German War Guilt contained implications 
which the German people could not face. 

Thenceforward this was the Achilles’ heel of all those who 
opposed Prussianism, who wanted the Germany of Goethe 
to supplant that of Bismarck. Pacifists, anti-militarists, 
internationalists, all the representatives of that progressive 
liberal thought which is so strong an influence in England, 
everybody who wished Germany to learn the lessons of her 
defeat and abandon the part of an Imperialist world-power 
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for the more honourable and less perilous réle of leader in 
scientific research, intellectual investigation and industrial 
and social reorganisation, was exposed to the reproach of 
buttressing up the Allied case, the moral degradation of their 
country, the crushing terms of the peace. Little by little 
they came to be regarded as iraitors not only by the repre- 
sentations of the old régime, but by all who looked upon the 
Prussian past as a period of greatness. The struggle of the 
two Germanies became hopelessly vitiated and embittered. 
It was perhaps the moral attitude upon which the Treaty of 
Versailles was based even more than the Treaty itself which 
presented the most weapons to Prussianism, and this in the 
long run made the resurgence of nationalism inevitable, 
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“ y918 "2 wrote a distinguished German constitutional 
lawyer, “is the year of the great German Revolution which, 
as its chief constitutional contribution, gave birth to the 
parliamentary-democratic and social German Republic of 
the Constitution of Weimar.’ Was 1918 a “ great German 
Revolution”? ? Or was it, as the eminent statesman whose 
opinion is recorded in a previous chapter put it, merely the 
desultory rioting of a defeated and dispirited people? Was 
it in fact neither great, nor German, nor a revolution? 

“You are a lot of red-hot Republicans,” shouted the 
abdicating King of Saxony to the assembled crowd on the 
Dresden station platform. There was neither passion nor 
enthusiasm nor vindictiveness about 1918. H. G. Daniels in 
The Rise of the German Republic calls the Germans an un- 
revolutionary people. But if Danicls had seen the country 
in 1933 he might have revised his opinion, True, the 1933 
Revolution has been superficially quict and bloodless com« 
pared with many great revolutions of the past—the I'rench 
and Russian examples, for instance, But only the lack of 
effective opposition made it so. The underlying forces were 
immense, In 1918, on the other hand, the underlying forces 
were thoroughly {ceble, 

The people were not deeply stirred, They were merely at 
the end of their tether and wanted peace. And the Allies 
hinted plainly that to reject the Kaiser and adopt democracy 
was the best way to get it. Ofcourse there were in Germany, 
as in Allied countrics, among the working classes and the 
returning soldiers vague aspirations towards social betterment 
—towards a “ world fit for heroes to live in”, Moreover, the 
Social Democratic Party had given the masses a training in 
Marxian’ socialist principles, combined since the revisionist 

* Professor Kraus of Guttingen in the Grisis of German Democracy. 
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tendencies of Bernstein had gained the upper hand with a 
belief in democracy as a means of putting them into practice, 
There was also a certain tradition of Liberalism among the 
middle classes dating back to 1848. These tendencies had 
brought about a growing movement towards greater Parlia- 
mentary responsibility and the abandonment of the Prussian 
class franchise system. Yet, although it may to some extent 
have been due to the sheer weariness resulting from four 
years of strain, the fact remains that none of these political 
currents were such as to command the fanaticism which is 
the hall-mark of every genuine revolution. 

It is of the greatest significance that the Majority group 
of the Social Democratic Party, which obtained control of the 
revolution, only abandoned the idea of a limited monarchy 
with reluctance. As late as November 6th, when the Allied 
unwillingness to negotiate with the Hohenzollerns was known 
all over Germany, they only demanded the abdication of the 
Raiser and Crown Prince. They did not demand a republic, 
or even the removal of the Hohenzollern dynasty. Apart 
from the constitutional changes which had been promulgated 
under Prince Max of Baden’s government and constituted 
the real essence of the 1918 transition, they did not desire 
the Revolution at all. Subsequent history may well be held 
to have proved them right. Perhaps a monarchy might have 
saved German democracy, and with it Social Democracy. 

In November 1918 the power fell into the hands of the 
Social Democrats. They did not seize it, except as it were 
in passing, The Majority group, at any rate, certainly did 
not “stab the army in the back” as Nationalist and Nazis 
have ever since alleged. They were not even the mouth~ 
pieces of the discontent which arose from starvation and hope- 
lessness. That function was reserved for the Independent 
Social Democrats and Spartacists. It is not my busincss to 
sit in judgment on the question which has bitterly divided 
Germany ever since—who lost the War? It is rather like the 
chicken and the egg. The home front broke because the 
army could not win, and the army was weakened by the 
break-up of the home front, In any case, at the end the 
generals lost their nerve. Ludendorff had lost his carly in 
October when the. armistice negotiations began. On Novem- 
ber gth the Kaiser, the Crown Prince and most of the General 
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Staff at Spa followed suit. The Kaiser and Crown Prince 
fled to Holland as a result of what Daniels describes as “ the 
general panic at the Villa Fraincuse”. The representatives 
of the old régime completely lost grip. Iiverywhere, except 
at the-front, mobs of soldiers, sailors, and civilians were getting 
out of hand. It was all purposeless, mere mob reaction to 
suffering, hopelessness and disorganisation. But it gave the 
agitators of the Independent Social Democrats and the so- 
called Spartacists who wanted a revolution on Russian lines 
an opportunity. Lichknecht delivered an appeal to Russia, 
A general strike was planned. 

At this juncture the Majority Social Democrats, who had 
formed part of Prince Max’s Cabinct, decided to take control, 
Scheidemann observed, ‘‘ Now we must put ourselves at the 
head of the movement or there will be chaos in the Reich.” 
They had not desired the revolution, but now that it was 
upon them they wished to lead it, to restore order, and to 
guide it into democratic channels by means of a National 
Assembly. 

The task was none too casy, The troops were returning 
to a starving country. Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils 
had appeared everywhere. The Independents vacillated, 
while the Spartacists agitated with considerable success. 
Ebert, Scheidemann and their friends decided to invoke the 
co-operation of the generals while at the same time playing 
with the Independents. Noske was entrusted with the 
restoration of order, It was not until the middle of January 
19tg that the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils were reduced 
to impotence and the Spartacist mol decisively defeated, 

On January 5th aout 200,000 more or less armed Spartacist 
workmen assembled in the Tiergarten, of whom Noske said 
later that under determined leaders Berlin would have been 
in their hands by noon, But there was no Lenin. As a 
Communist writer scornfully observed, the masses waited for 
two whole days in the fog and cold while the leaders 
“deliberated and deliberated and deliberated *. Shortly 
afterwards Noske and the generals achicved their complete 
discomfiture and the election of the National Assembly took 
place. The Democratic Republic had defeated the Soviets, 
for the time at any rate, 

To-day, Liberal, Socialist and Communist critics unite in 
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pointing the finger of scorn at Ebert and his friends for their 
attitude, for not destroying the forces of reaction, for calling 
in the generals, Edgar Mowrer in Germany Puls the Clock 
Back voices this criticism. In a remarkable passage he 
describes what the Republicans might have done. ; 


“ What ”, he asks, “ must any new régime do that comes to 
power by revolution? Occupy the key positions within the 
State, of course. Place its own people in all positions of re- 
sponsibility or control, eliminate, bribe, fetter and even gag ils 
political opponents at least until it has definitely solidified its 
own position. Wipe out dangerous traces of the past. Destroy 
former symbols and substitute new ones for them, Embark 
upon a vast campaign of education to make clear to the people 
the evils of the old and the benefits of ihe new. A revolution 
must be a break with tradition. In Germany the Republicans 
themselves left intact a bridge over which the old figures came 
streaming into the present so soon as they realised they had 
nothing to fear.” 


Hitler is not leaving a bridge for his opponents. Perhaps 
he digested this passage before banning Mowrer’s book. But 
he has revolutionaries and a real revolutionary movement 
behind him. The Majority Social Democrats had not. 
They were not revolutionaries themselves, the trade unionist 
workers behind them were not revolutionary, and the German 
people were not revolutionary. 

The power of the Social Democrats was more apparent than 
real and they were in a quandary. Had they pursued a 
revolutionary policy and rejected the co-operation of the 
generals, the permanent officials, the capitalists and other 
erstwhile supporters of the old order, as their present critics 
suggest, they would certainly have been forced to co-operate 
with the extremists. Then two serious dangers would have 
confronted them. In the first place they might have suffered 
the fate of the Russian Social Revolutionaries and been sub- 
merged in Bolshevism. In the second place, ihe upper and 
middle classes, together with the peasantry, might have 
rallied against the proletarian revolution, and submerged it 
as in Bavaria and Hungary. Present developments in. Ger- 
many and elsewhere seem to show that working-class Socialism 
has tended to under-estimate the strength of the middle 
classes, Their numerical, intellectual and moral strength in 
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Germany at ihat time was incomparably greater than that 
of the corresponding groups in Russia. They would have 
united as one man against a revolutionary Socialist-Spartacist 
movement, which confiscated property, and threatened all 
that they stood for. They would have put up a very stout 
fight. Taking into consideration the fundamentally un- 
revolutionary temper of the people at the time, it is far more 
likely thai any steps in the direction of Bolshevism would 
have before long provoked a victorious and violent reaction, 
In cither case Social Democracy would have been finished. 
As it was, it remained a political force for fourteen years, 

The elections to the National Assembly at Weimar showed 
the moderation of the people. The composition of the Assembly 
was much the same as that of the old Reichstag, only the 
parties of the Right paid homage to the times by displaying 
new quasi-democratic labels. Thus the Conservatives be- 
came the German National People’s Party (gencrally called 
Nationalisis), the National Liberals became the German 
People’s Party, and the Catholic Centre experimented for a 
time with the name Christian German People’s Party, A 
bourgeois, German Democratic Party was formed, in which 
the Jews played a large part, with republican, anti-socialist 
tendencies. The two groups of Social Democrats retained 
their namcs. The Spartacists had become Communisis of 
the Moscow paitern and took no part in the Assembly at all, 

Apart from the fact that co-operation between them was 
impossible, the two groups of Social Democrats had nothing 
like a clear majority. Ebert and his friends were sadly 
disappointed, They had hoped for better things of democracy, 
Moreover, although with the Cenire and Democratic parties 
there was a good two-thirds majority for the Republic, it 
was one without conviction, Daniels records his opinion 
that ‘in reality barely half the people were in favour of 
democracy and parliamentary government. Monarchism re- 
mained-almost instinctive, It did not find expression because 
the monarchs had run away and because in view of President 
Wilson’s pronouncements the people fondly imagined that a 
Republic would obtain generous terms from the Allics. They 
were to be bitterly disillusioned, 

Without any particular enthusiasm the National Assembly 
proceeded according to the best democratic precedents to 
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debate a Constitution. This document was drafted by Herr 
Hugo Preuss, a former permanent official. Herr Preuss had 
searched all present and past democratic Constitutions of 
other nations with true German thoroughness and had taken 
something from each of them. His draft was discussed with 
immense verbosity. Intellectual Germany was in its clement, 
as it had been at Frankfurt seventy odd years before. The 
result was a document which combined pious aspirations, 
mainly social in character, with rigid doctrinaire liberalism 
and detailed declarations of the Rights of Man, but which in 
one short paragraph (Article 48) gave the President dictatorial 
powers in emergency such as the Kaiser had never dreamt 
of. It was not a bad document in the circumstances perhaps. 
It retained German unity and even made headway against 
particularism. It reflected on the whole the vague unsettled 
psychology of the people at the time, and it worked after a 
fashion. But somehow it never did, and probably never 
could, strike deep roots into the national consciousness. 

Mowrer condemns the Republic for not destroying the old 
symbols and substituting new ones for them. Yet its solitary 
attempt to do so proved one of its worst errors. For 
many years Republicans have admitted that the Weimar 
decision to adopt black, red and gold instead of the black, 
white and red flag of the Empire under which the army had 
fought the War was a fatal mistake. Somewhat significantly 
this mistake was due more to patriotism than to Republican 
idealism, It was mainly the result of the “ Great-German ” 
sentiments which inspired the Weimar delegates, They 
hoped that the new German Reich would include Austria 
and they wished to choose a flag which the Austrians could 
accept. Thus the choice fell upon the old colours of the 
Holy Roman Empire, which had been adopted by the 
Frankfurt Liberals for the Great-German republican movement 
of 1848. But the army hated the new flag, and their hatred 
was shared in varying degrees by all those who looked back 
to the Empire as a period of German greatness, that is to 
say by at least half the nation, Even the Republicans had 
no real enthusiasm for it. Yet they felt that to abandon it 
would be a surrender to reaction. Thus the nation became 
bitterly divided over a flag loved by nobody and chosen under 
a complete misapprehension. 
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The delegates to the National Assembly had not only to 
set up the Republic; they had to deal with the Allies and 
the Treaty of Versailles. Their actions were typical of much 
that was to follow. Theyéemonsirated, but they signed. 
Each party declared its refusal to accept the Treaty. Herr 
Scheidemann said that “the hand must wither which 
signed such a document”. But no one was really ready to 
face the consequences of refusal ; no one was ready to accept 
the inevitable chaos, the risk of Bolshevism, of disintegration, 
trusting that the German pcople would ullimately rise again 
like the Spanish people in Napoleonic times. The die-hard 
Nationalists were too fond of their privileges to risk them, 
They refused to take over the responsibility of government 
from the Social Democrat Baucr. Eventually the Treaty was 
accepted by a legal quibble and even the die-hards gave an 
undertaking not to make the signature a matter of reproach 
to the Government. Nowadays, when the men of the 
“Weimar System” are bitterly attacked for their “ policy 
of fulfilment”, it should not be forgotten that at nearly every 
major crisis over Allied demands a similar situation arose. 
When it was really necessary the dic-hards gave in, though 
that did not prevent them making as much party capital as 
possible out of their unreal intransigence. 

The National Assembly at Weimar epitomised, as it were, 
the whole Weimar Republic. It was essentially unreal. 
The parties into which it divided were unreal. The Socialists 
were not really Socialist: the Republicans were not really 
Republican ; the various “ People’s Parties * were not really 
“People’s Parties”; the dic-hard Monarchists were not 
really prepared to dic figuratively or literally, nor had they 
a candidate for the Monarchy, The Assembly was without 
enthusiasm ; bewildered by the difficulties which confronted 
it, cowed by the relentless attitude of the Allies. Many of 
its speeches and actions were based on fundamental mis- 
apprehensions ; for example the belief that a Republic would 
be well treated, and that Austria would be allowed to join 
Germany. Yct like the Republic itself the Assembly did on 
the whole as well as might have been expected. The Weimar 
Constitution lasted for fourtcen years and is still formally in 
existence. 

Neither the Social Democrats nor the Republicans nor the 
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Assembly could really at any time have taken the sort of 
action to establish the Republic that Hitler is now taking to 
establish the Third Reich. The criticism of the Liberals, 
Democrats and Socialists is based on a fundamental mis- 
apprehension. It assumes that there was a really solid body 
of wholehearted republican opinion in Germany,, a sufficient 
reserve, of. ability and character to fill all the key positions in 
the State, It assumes that Republican officcrs could have 
been found to organise a republican army strong enough to 
stand up to the united officer corps of the old Army and the 
troops they would certainly have been able to rally to their 
support. An easy task, thinks Mowrer! It assumes the 
conversion or replacement of the great majority of the teach- 
ing profession, whose reactionary views undoubtedly influenced 
the youth of the country. And it assumes above all that the 
“ Beamten ”, the great bureaucracy whose character, efficiency, 
and particularly whose power and influence diffcrentiates 
Germany from most other nations, could have eithcr been 
sincerely won over to republicanism or else replaced. The 
Beamten were in principle monarchists, but they were above 
all authoritarian and anti-democratic. Hitler has found it 
none too easy to win them. A democratic republic found it 
impossible. 

Replacement would therefore have been essential, It 
would indeed have been necessary right through the country, 
and the Republicans had not the men. True, most of the 
Jewish intelligentsia were fairly reliable Republicans owing to 
the obvious threat which reaction would have meant to their 
position. And they were certainly intelligent and adaptable. 
But the number of Jews the Republic actually did advance 
to responsible posts has been an important cause both of its 
downfall and of anti-Semitism. To have advanced more 
would have been fatal. 

I must not be taken to mean that the Weimar Republicans 
were free from blame. They did many foolish things. The 
extreme form of proportional representation which they chose 
divorced the people’s representatives from the people and made 
stable government next to impossible. Moreover, as Strese- 
mann was never tired of pointing out, it was unnecessary to 
stop’ giving titles, decorations and the like to a people that 
loved them. The Republic might have organised more and 
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better displays, have pandered wiscly to the German love of 
uniforms, bands and bunting, There nced not perhaps have 
been so many mistakes in the economic ficld, But when all 
is said and done the Republic failed because it had no real 
basis in the hearts of the German people. 

The democratic Weimar Republic could not strike deep 
roots because the Germans are neither democratic nor 
republican, at least not in the sense these words were under- 
stood at Weimar. In 1919 they had been taken by surprise 
by the noiseless disappearance from office of the old order, 
which with all its fults more or less corresponded to their 
instincts. They had not the time, nor in the weariness of 
reaction to the four years of strain had they the energy or 
application, to evolve a new system of their own. They were 
misled by President Wilson and the Allies and allowed their 
professors to draft them a Constitution on the most advanced 
Western principles. In their despair they were ready to give 
democracy a trial. 


2 


Since the Republic could not live in the hearts of the 
people, it had at least to live in their pockets, It therefore 
needed to establish itself on a solid material foundation. 

Most revolutionary political changes in the past have been 
bound up in one way or another with the rise of new classes 
of socicty to power and prosperity. Thus the Parliamentary 
Revolution in England was simultaneous with the rise of the 
small country gentry, the French Revolution with that of 
the middle classes, and the Russian Revolution with that of 
the industrial proletariat of the towns. 

The November Revolution did not correspond with any 
such fundamental shift in the social structure. The leaders 
of the working-class movement dook control, it is true. But 
they were quite unable to establish the paramount influence 
of the working classes. I have suggested that any attempt to 
do this, to expropriate or destroy ‘class enemies” in the 
Bolshevist manner would almost certainly have produced an 
overwhelming reaction. The other classes of the community 
were much too strong. Thus the Republic had to be based 
on compromise between the classes, on economic bargaining. 
In the result this squeezed out a class which should have 
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been made one of the pillars of the new régime—the middle 
class. It proved a fatal mistake. 

Although the German working classes did not control the 

Republic, they proved until the world crisis brought catas- 
trophe upon them its most reliable supporters. They were 
certainly not prepared, nor did they really want, to take over 
political and economic power. They had vague ideas about 
Socialism, about the nationalisation of banks, mines and other 
large enterprises, due to the Marxist principles preached by 
the Social Democrats. But they really wanted social better- 
ment—trade unionism to secure as high wages as possible 
and security by means of extensive social insurance. This 
was what their leaders endeavoured to give them, with con- 
siderable success in view of the economic pressure to which 
Germany has been subjected ever since the War. 
’ The working classes, in fact, allegations to the contrary 
by Socialist critics notwithstanding, got a good deal out of 
the Weimar Republic. The trade unions maintained a wage- 
level which was perhaps not high, measured by British 
standards, but which was at any rate higher than in most 
continental countries and often considerably higher than was 
économically justified in a thoroughly impoverished country. 
As we shall see, it was largely the pressure towards a high 
wage-level, combined with heavy social insurance payments, 
which drove the German industrialists to the cxcessive 
rationalisation which has led to so much unemployment. 
The social insurance system introduced by Bismarck was 
largely extended ; it provided the most complete protection 
against all eventualities and was immensely costly, Labour 
was also reasonably well protected in other respects. Special 
Labour Courts were established for disputes between em- 
ployers and employed, in which the latter generally got the 
benefit of the doubt. Protective provisions regarding notice 
of dismissal according to length of service were introduced. 
Workers’ Councils were made compulsory in all businesses, 
though these proved to be less important than had been 
anticipated. Great progress was made in working-class 
‘housing, which was subsidised by a special tax on rents." The 
blocks of workmen’s flats all over Germany with their beautiful 
lay-outs have impressed all observers. The German workman 
is one of the best housed in the world. 
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Most of these achicvements must be attributed to the 
Social Democrats, who thus gained a hold on the masses 
which they were slow to Jose. To the last they retained the 
allegiance of the more prosperous cmployed workers. Morc- 
over, although they did not put their men in all the key 
positions of the State, they showed a genius for petty jobhery, 
creating for their supporters innumerable minor posts, in 
local government, in the social insurance institutions, in the 
public or semi-public enterprises which they regarded as 
stepping-stones to Socialism, They became, to a very large 
extent, a party of jobs. Parents, uncles, cousins, friends of 
those who had comfortable billeis, votecl steadily for the 
S.P.D. As late as February 1933, in spite of the most violent 
progaganda and repression, they secured six million votes, 
But their hold was material. The idealism had vanished 
with the policy of co-operation, inevitable though it was. 
Thus they lost their grip both on the younger men and on 
the unemployed. These flocked to the Communists, who 
had never compromised, and later to a lesser extent to the 
Nazis. The Social Democrats depended upon the main- 
tenance of working-class prosperity, and when this was uncler~ 
mined by the world crisis they fell. 

If the working classes formed one pillar of the Republic, 
the middle classes seemed destined to form the other. Such 
political traditions of liberalism and democracy as Germany 
possessed were those of the middle class; The Liberal 
movement of 1848 was based almost entirely upon them, 
Tt failed because it was too doctrinaire and verbose (the 
Frankfurt National Assembly was debating a constitution 
while the reactionaries acted); because Prussia found a 
genius in Bismarck to combat it; but above all because the 
German middle classes at that time were not united or 
cohesive or powerful enough to afford it a firm support, 
Before the War, however, they were beginning to come into 
their own. They had been’ the greatest gainers from the 
unprecedented increase of prosperity which followed on the 
establishment of the Empire. Many considerable fortunes 
had been made and, much more important, there had been 
a widespread accumulation of invested wealth in modest but 
by no means negligible amounts. There was no genuine 
“rentier” class as in France or England, but the middle 
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classes had at any rate formed reserves which assisted the 
education of their youth and served as provision for their old 
age. Their political influence and activity was increasing. 

The middle classes were not revolutionary ; they were in 
the main mildly liberal. But once ihe Republic was estab- 
lished they were on the whole prepared to revive the moribund 
traditions of 1848 and to support it. It gave them greater 
opportunities than they had had previously of rising to power 
and place. They were the natural sources from which the 
Republic could draw its statesmen. But in order to retain 

their support it was necessary to prescrve the material 
foundations of their existence. 

This the Republic signally failed to do. It was weak from 
the beginning ; it was open to intrigues. It was afraid of 
powerful organisations, The middle classes were not organ- 
ised. The trade unionists, the industrialists and the agri- 
culturists, the Junkers, were. Between them they crushed the 
middle classes. They took such plums—and they were not 
many—as the Republic had to offer. The industrialists 
received hundreds of millions of marks as compensation for 
losses during the Ruhr occupation ; the middle-class investors 
lost in the inflation the savings which they had built up over 
generations, 

The shattering effects of the inflation on the German middle 
classes have been described so often that I will refrain from 
going into details. They are quite beyond the power of the 
average Englishman to imagine. An American might get 
nearer to the truth, The inflation was probably the most 
momentous event in post-war German history. It was 
perhaps the most important single cause of the German 
Revolution. 

This statement may seem absurd in view of the fact that 
after the inflation the middle classes turned to and doggedly 
began to rebuild their vanished fortunes. But with their 
reserves they had lost their faith in the existing order. They 
had been deeply stirred. They had become potential revo- 
lutionaries. At first, however, they did not blame their 
rulers. They were still prepared to attribute most of their 
troubles to the lost war and Allied oppression. They scized 
on the chance offered by the revival of economic activity 
which followed the acceptance of the Dawes Plan, and by 
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1929 scemed to have again achieved a more or less secure 
existence. Their reserves were infinitesimal but for the most 
part at any rate they had jobs. It was not until the jobs 
largely vanished that they became desperate. 

The phenomenon of middle-class unemployment is worth 
more attention than it receives. The real pressure of unem~ 
ployment cannot merely be measured by statistics, Middle-, 
class unemployment is generally invisible and it is politically 
often more important than working-class unemployment. ; 
Within reason the workers can be kept quiet with doles, but 
no doles are of any use for the middle classes. An embittered 
 proletarianiscd ’ middle class is more vocal and more 
energetic than a similarly situated working class. Thousands 
of ruined and unemployed officers, doctors, business managers, 
lawyers, engineers, university graduates, can be as dangerous 
to an established order as millions of unemployed workers. 
There are more political leadcrs among them, and when 
denied normal outlets for their energics they are more likely 
to work off steam in adventure or agitation. Such men have 
made many revolutions in the past. , They have been very 
largely responsible for the great movement towards “self 
determination’. Poles, Czechs, Jugoslavs, Irish and Indians 
talked of national independence ; they wanicd more and 
better jobs. Such men, moreover, are often the mainsprings 
of colonisation or “Imperialism”. The British Empire, not 
to mention America, resulted from the job-hunting of younger 
sons of the upper and middle classes. Japan is in Manchuria 
for much the same reason. It was essential for the Republic 
to keep the middle classes employed and reasonably prosperous. 

The middle classes might have supported the Republic ; 
ihe upper classes obviously would not. Broadly speaking, the 
German upper classes fall into two categories—landowners 
and wealthy business men. Both groups were more tenderly 
treated by the Republic than the middle classes, if not than 
the workers. But the landowners detested the régime and 
Big Business merely tolerated it. 

That the landowners, particularly the Prussian Junkers, 
should have had no use for the Republic was merely natural. 
They had had most of the power in the State from time 
immemorial and they had lost it. They were the bearers of 
Prussian tradition of authority and discipline. They were 
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thoroughly undemocratic and faithfully Monarchist in senti- 
ment. Moreover, they were intimately bound up with that 
officer class which was among the principal sufferers undcr 
the new régime, They had been the life and soul of “ Prussian 
militarism? and a power in the Prussian bureaucracy. They 
had provided the backbone of both. And the Army, with the 
bureaucracy as second fiddle, had set the tone in pre-war 
Germany. : 

The landowning classes had thus lost both political and 
social leadership. As the agricultural crisis progressed they 
became impoverished as well.- And they hated it all, They 
hated the big towns, Berlin above all, which seemed to them 
crawling with profiteers and Jews and where they could no 
longer play a part, They hated the Republican and Socialist 
functionaries with whom they had to come in contact—for 
the Prussian bureaucracy under the Socialist-Republican 
Weimar Coalition had been to a considerable extent re- 
publicanised. They loathed the new emblems of the Republic, 
especially the flag which they regarded as the symbol of 
Germany’s humiliation. And they attributed that humilia- 
tion to the pusillanimity of the Republicans rather than to 
their own failure to win the war. 

Why then did the Republicans treat these implacable 
enemies tenderly? Why did they leave them in possession 
of their estates, even subsidise them through heavy protective 
duties, and actual financial support? The answer, is always 
the same. Because the Republic was too weak. Because 
reaction was always on the doorstep and the Republicans 
had no choice but to bribe their opponents into keeping quiet. 
The only way a weak government could break the power of 
the Junkers was by expropriation, and by using that expro- 
priation to set the peasantry against the big landowners. 
At no time was the Republic strong enough to take the risk. 

As for Big Business, it followed its usual practice of com- 
pounding with anybody who could give it reasonable security 
of tenure. This the Republic was prepared to do for reasons 
sufficiently emphasised already, The trade unions fought the 
employers for higher wages and better conditions of work. 
But when the interests of industry as a whole were at stake, 
particularly when they were opposed to those of other sections 
of the community, trade unions and employers’ organisations 
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were generally to be found on the same side, Not until the 
Republic was obviously failing to offer sccurity did Big 
Business seriously turn its attention elsewhere. 

The failings of the party government upon which the 
Republic was based were those of the Republic itself. The 
parties were at once unreal, doctrinaire, and materialistic, 
They were unreal because their most bitter political division, 
that between Right and Left, National and Non-National, 
Monarchist and Republican, concerned questions which were 
mainly academic at the time and hardly corresponded with 
party lincs at all, Yet this division was perhaps the main 
reason why honest co-operation was impossible, There were 
patriotic people on the Left and unpairiotic people on the 
Right, but the parties were bitterly divided over the question 
of national feeling. They were bitterly divided over the 
question of Monarchy or Republic, although there was no 
prospect of a monarchy and no candidate for it. They were 
bitterly divided over forcign policy although only one foreign 
policy was really possible—to give way to the Allies, This 
was mainly duc to the incurably doctrinaire positions which 
many partics took up. The greatest sinners in this respect 
werc the Social Democrats, whose dogmatic Marxism affected 
their actions little but their ideas a great deal. They per- 
sisted in turning their party into a sort of Church of inter- 
nationalism, class antagonism, and materialislic- atheism. 
Since the parties of the Right professed opposing creeds with 
equal dogmatism, it was impossible to establish that common 
measure of agreement above party which is one of the first 
essentials of successful democracy, 

The strongest appeal which the parties could make to the 
people was an appeal to thcir-pockets. They endeavoured 
to do so. They came to represent not the people but its 
classes, sectional interests, regional interests and above all 
economic interesis. Thus, broadly speaking, the Social 
Democrats and Communists represented the prosperous and 
poverty-stricken sections of the working classes; the Demo- 
crais represented finance, trade and the Jews; the Bavarian 
People’s Party represented Bavaria ; and the People’s Party 
represented Big Business. ‘The Nationalists could claim that 
their monarchism and nationalism were non-cconomic ideals, 
but they had the monopoly of neither and were morcover 
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coloured by the strongly economic and class interests of 
agriculture led by the landowners and upper-class privilege 
generally. The Catholic Centre was a sectional group, it is 
true, but having a religious and cultural rather than an 
economic basis, it cut across class distinctions and dissensions. 
Therein lay much of the secret of its success. 

Such were the principal parties under the Republic. It 
may perhaps be argued that all political parties have an 
economic basis. That may be so. But a purely economic 
basis is utterly insufficient. Moreover, a system under which 
economic interests are represented within the framework of 
two or three large parties may work; a system which tends 
to split the nation up into many small purely economic 
groups does not. The Weimar System of almost absolutely 
proportional representation had that effect. The tendency 
towards sectionalism developed to an extent which became 
intolerable. 

Nothing could have stabilised German democracy more 
surely than the establishment of a real Conservative Party 
prepared to co-operate and cutting across sectionalism. For 
a time, after Hindenburg had been elected President by the 
combined votes of the Right and when Stresemann was 
obtaining successes in foreign policy, this seemed to be possible, 
Prosperity was increasing, the class struggle was less severe. 
The Nationalists were in the Government and seemed more 
or less willing to accept the Republic. They began to extend 
their basis, to recruit in the industrial towns and among the 
petty bourgeoisie. Daniels is of the opinion that with a 
little more generosity and broadmindedness they might have 
swept the country, But it was not to be. The Nationalists 
remained constant to their principles, but they were not 
broadminded. Stresemann was not successful enough for 
them and they could not accept Locarno without evacuation 
and general disarmament. Later they returned io the 
Government, to leave it finally in 1928 owing to disagreement 
on internal policy with the Centre. Still later they split, 
their left wing dividing into almost infinitesimal groups. It 
is curious to reflect that the only leaders these bearers of a 
great Conservative tradition could throw up in Germany’s 
hour of need were the intensely narrow-minded and obstinate 
Alfred Hugenberg and the volatile Franz von Papen, 
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The decline of the Nationalists was simultancous with that 
of the other bourgeois parlics. As their dissensions increased 
their voics disappeared. Towards the end of the Weimar 
Republic the task of the clector was appalling, Not counting 
absurd little groups, the Mortgage-Owning-Victims-of-Infla- 
tion Party, the Saloon-and-Café Keepers’ Party, and many 
others down to actual “family partics”’, there were cightcen 
serious competitors for his support. And this sort of thing 
confronted him not only in the Reich, but in the States, the 
municipalities and even in the local councils. As Mowrer 
neatly puts it, “obtaining a majority was like irying to 
assemble guinea-pigs on an open lawn—by the time three 
were collected one had wandered away’, It is scarcely 
surprising that eventually the Germans became heartily sick 
of the whole spectacle. 


8 

The gesture of Kurt Risner, Jewish intellectual leader of 
the November Revolution in Bavaria, who had the inaugura- 
tion of the Republic celebrated by a special performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, was intended to symbolise the 
return of the German people to the idealistic past of ‘‘ Dichter 
and Denker”. The Germany of Bismarck and Treitzschke 
was to be replaced by that of Gocthe and Hélderlin. The 
cra of industrial expansion and military progress was to give 
place, in the minds of men like Keyserling and Thomas Mann, 
to a new phase of idealistic social reorganisation. Such hopes 
were to be sadly disappointed. In the event the Republic 
coincided with a period of moral disintegration, corruption 
and materialism such as Germany had never previously known. 

It is of course unfair to put all the blame upon the Re« 
publicans, The German reaction to thesstrain of the War 
was much the same as that in other countries, only more 
intense. For to the four years’ strain was added the bitter- 
ness and humiliation of defeat, acute economic distress, and 
the complete vacuum left by the disappearance of the old 
order. 

The orderliness of pre-war Germany was almost a joke. 
The disciplined spirit of the army was felt everywhere; the 
social strata were neatly divided into watertight compart- 
ments; the social taboos were stricter than in almost any 
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European country ; and the Government machine was pro- 
verbially efficient and honest. To offer a tip even to a railway 
official was likely to lead to trouble. The scanty pay of 
public servants was amply compensated by the social standing, 
decorations and titles which the public service carried with it. 

But after the War all this was changed. Social standing 
did not count for much; decorations and titles were no 
longer granted. Salaries diminished almost to vanishing- 
point. The new army of politicians and political appointees 
brought a new spirit into public life. Unaccustomed to power 
and place, many of them were unable to withstand tempta- 
tion. While the old federal bureaucracy stood the strain on 
. its honesty very well, corruption in local administration grew 
alarmingly. There were a number of sensational scandals, 
nearly all of which involved exponents of the new régime. 
Since before the Revolution such things had been almost 
unknown, they produced a deep impression on the public 
mind. 

Moreover the pre-war propriety which had led a Univer- 
sity Senate to refuse to allow women students to use the 
undergraduates’ swimming-bath, lest the minds of the young 
men should be contaminated by the knowledge that girls’ 
bodies had shortly before been plunging about in it, disap- 
peared almost overnight. The truly awe-inspiring vigour of 
the German race asserted itself in unbridled licence. The 
night life of Berlin was possibly more vicious and certainly 
more extensive than that of any other great capital in the 
world. There were many hundreds of cabarets, bars, dancing~ 
places large and small, which were certainly not dependent 
on the patronage of foreigners as Germans sometimes asserted, 
Homosexualism was made into a show at resorts famous 
throughout Europe. There were sixty or seventy huge public 
balls every season which I have heard well described as 
offering the opportunities and spectacles of the monkey-cage. 
The primary function of all this was to enable the opposite 
sexes of all classes to get acquainted before retiring ‘to one of 
the innumerable “ Stundenhotels ”, literally “‘ hourly hotels ”, 
where neither baggage nor registration was necessary, 

The collapse of the old social standards was reflected in 
the realm of art, literature, music and the drama. The 
“Dichter und Denker”, largely under Jewish leadership, 
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became ulira-modern and unrestrained. This modernity was 
a sign of vigour and initiative ; it was intercsting and sug~ 
gestive ; but it was certainly not great. Poetry, the instru. 
ment most peculiar to the German literary genius, decayed 
even more than elsewhere in Europe. The novel was chiefly 
used to discuss social theories ; drama largely became propa- 
ganda, One of the most famous and best acted of post-war 
plays was an impassioned plea for abortion ; another showed 
homosexualism in a reformatory and might almost have been 
construed as an appeal to ensure the inmates a “ regular sex 
life ”’, 

It was all the inevitable reaction to catastrophe and uncer- 
tainty, but it came to mean much more. Somchow or other 
it symbolised the new freedom, the frecdom of Marxisin, 
Republicanism and democracy. The Weimar Constitution 
expressly prohibited censorship, except for films, and por- 
nography was displayed in thousands of copies in the windows 
even of respectable booksellers, The carly Republicans in 
their first reaction against constraint wanted to create “ the 
freest Republic in the world”. If the political and economic 
freedom was of necessity imperfect, at any rate social and 
moral freedom should be guarantced. They could not go as 
far as Soviet Russia, but they went as far as they could. 
Thus Socialism became associated with unchecked homo- 
sexuality, Marxism with moral deterioration and Liberalism 
with licence. 

Had it been possible for the Republicans to evolve and put 
into practice some great idcal of social reconstruction, all this 
might not have mattered. After all, other revolutions, the 
French for example, have been marred by similar phenomena, 
Every great war or catastrophe scems to bring materialism, 
licence and feverish pleasure-secking in its train. But the 
two main underlying trends of the November revolution, 

. democratic Liberalism and milk-and-water Marxist Socialism, 
proved incapable of really arousing the latent idealism in the 

.German soul. 

“ The liberal tradition of 1848 was no more than a memory, 
It had never been indigenous. First awakened by the French 
Rationalists of the eighteenth century, Napoleon brought it 
home to the people. The reaction against absolutism during 
the first half of the nineteenth century was in the name of 
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. Liberalism. The poets sang of freedom ; the students agitated 


for it. But what they really wanted was to be free of their 
petty princes, to be free to unite. Unity and strength, not , 
liberty, were the*real motives of the people. Thus by achiev- 
ing German unity Bismarck cut the ground to a larger extent 
from under the feet of the Liberals. Little was heard of - 
Liberalism till rgr19. 

The Germans have produced no great liberal thinkers, no 
great liberal statesmen, no great liberal economists. Kant, 
Goethe, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, can scarcely lay 
claim to the adjective. Nor can Frederick the Great and 
Bismarck, although Frederick was a rationalist and provided 
a home for French “ philosophers”. While Adam Smith, 
Bentham, Ricardo and John Stuart Mill were developing the 
theories of nineteenth-century economic Liberalism, Friedrich 
List was preaching a planned, more or less self-sufficient 
national economy. His views are perpetuated to-day by the 
important economic society bearing his name. The German 
Liberals had few genuine roots in the thought and tradition 
of their country. The author of The Decline of the West, 
Oswald Spengler, was expressing an instinctive German 
reaction when he called them the “ spiritual Englishmen of 
Germany”. But, he adds, they are a very poor imitation, 

!The English Liberals have built up a great Empire on their 
individualism, The German Liberals have merely founded 
parties. ‘“ When three Liberals get together they form a new 
party, That is their idea of individualism.” 

It is thus scarcely surprising that in a period when the 
whole world was reacting against nineteenth-century liberal 
ideas, the democratic Liberals of Weimar should have failed 
to rally their countrymen. But Marxist Socialism was in a 
different category. It was at any rate alive. It stood for a 
new social order. In the early days of the Republic most of 
the younger and more progressive thinkers drew their inspira- 
tion from Soviet Russia and thundered against the bourgeois 
culture of the West. Germany became for a time what 
Thomas Mann described as the “ spiritual battlefield for the 
conflicting forces of Europe”. The struggle between East 
and West, between the ideology of Moscow and that of Western 
capitalism, was a very real thing in Germany during the dark 
years which followed the War. 
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I do not pretend to be able to give an adequate definition 
of what Marxism stands for. Karl Marx superimposed the 
philosophy of Hegel upon the economic doctrines of Jeremy , 
Bentham and his school. In Manchester he saw the world 
regarded as a ficld for unrestricted capitalism, the cconomic 
motive viewed as the mainspring ofhuman action. He carried 
the arguments which produced Cobdenism a stage further 
and developed the materialist interpretation of history, basing 
upon it theorics of class warfare and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, He and his successors evolved a comprehensive 
philosophy which has led in Russia to the utter annihilation 
of nearly all the values and achievements of “ bourgeois ” 
culture and indecd of everything which the non-proletarian 
elements of the population represented. 

Under the Weimar Republic the Marxist creed was a real 
force, Although the political and cconomic activities of the 
Social Democrats hardly came up to Marxist ideals, they did 
make energetic efforts to imbue the masscs with Marxist 
doctrine, They compromised with the Capitalists, but they 
preached the class war with considerable effect. They ridi- 
culed bourgeois morality, bourgeois prejudices, bourgeois cul- 
ture. Active atheistic and anti-religious propaganda was 
nearly as common among the Social Democrats as among 
the Communists, and great efforts were made to get hold of 
the children. Parodies on patriotic and religious songs were 
freely published in the Press. On a Day of Remembrance 
for War dead, the following parody on onc of the most 
moving of German patriotic songs appeared in a Socialist 
paper in Hagen : 

I had a comrade 

You will not find a better one— 
The worms are cating him 

For their Sunday dinner 

With the greatest appetite, 
Gloria, with heart and hand | 
Pro Patria, for the fatherland ! 
March now ye soldiers, 

To the call of the Day of Death ! 
The pastor will thus advise you : 


And then a dark space 
Before you reach the light, 


Zuckmeyer, a poet described as great by a Social-Demo- 
cratic Minister for Culture, wrote : 
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The cais are caterwauling on the roofs 
Like the Lord in the garden of Gethsemane. 


A Social Democratic Young Men’s association staged in - 
1932 a public play in which God was represented as a naked 
Chinese coolie, and Evangelical and Roman Catholic clergy~ 
men were shown attempting to commit acts of indecency on 
school-children. A freethinking association broadcast an 
anti-religious children’s festival from a Government station. 
‘The churches were allowed to broadcast, so why not anti- 
religious organisations? The Weimar Republic was very 
tolerant. 

The association of Marxism with modernist and progressive 
thought under the Republic is perhaps the chief reason why 
the delightfully omnibus terms “ Marxist” and “ cultural 
Bolshevism ” have been applied to men, doctrines, movements, 
and tendencies whose connection with Karl Marx often appears 
to the foreign observer a mere figment of distorted imagina- 
tions. Communists, atheists, sex-reformers, dadaists, public 
corruption, cheap abortion, decline of family life, pornography, 
the nudist movement, negro jazz bands and atonal music ; 
all seem to be the product of the subversive Marxist doctrines 
in the eyes of the new Germany. It became ajoke. I always 
had the greatest difficulty in getting my anti-Marxist friends 
to give me a rational explanation of what they meant by 
Marxism, Their hatred was instinctive, not rational. But it 
was not mere madness. It was intimately bound up with the 
whole process through which the German mind is passing 
to-day. 

The hatred of Marxism was not merely the reaction of those 
privileges the Marxists threatened, This reaction is in any 
case but inverted Marxism. Many exponents of Big Business 
who financed the anti-Marxian campaign were no less Marxian 
than the Marxists. They were just as materialist ; they waged 
class warfare just as openly and unashamedly. They merely 
regarded Marxism as a threat to profit-earning. They wished 
to destroy the power of organised labour. But, as we have 
seen, they were generally ready to co-operate with it against ° 
the interests of other sections of the community—class’ warfare 
in another form. 

Nor was the patriotic distrust of Marxian internationalism 
the genuine mainspring of the movement. Many of those 
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who called down patriotic thunder upon the Marxists were 
by no means impeccable in that particular respect. It is at 
any rate credibly reported that influential landowners and 
industrialists were ready to compound with the Poles in Upper 
Silesia and with Separatists headed by the French Govern. 
ment in the Rhineland. The history of the post-war years 
has by no means proved patriotism to be the monopoly of 
those who claimed the adjective “ national”, 

The real underlying causes of the great anti-Marxist reac- 
tion in Germany were twofold. In the first place the doctrine 
of the class war, however fecbly held and acted upon, was 
an insuperable obstacle to the attainment of that unity, lran- 
scending class and sectional divisions, for which the German 
people longed with such intensity. And in. the second place, 
Marxism, with its materialist interpretation of history and 
over-emphasis of cconomic factors, was essentially bound up 
with the materialism which Germany adopted in reaction 
against the strain of the War and is now so violently rejecting, 
The new movement goes much deeper, It is rooted in the 
instinctive dislike of the rationalism upon which Marx based 
his creed, a dislike which shows in all German thought. It 
is rooted in all the great traditional and moral forces of family 
life and religion. And it is rooted in the great reaction 
against the economic and political thought of the nineteenth 
century which seems to be one of the major forces in the 
world to-day. That is what the new Germany means when 
it classes Liberalism and Marxism together and rejects them 
both. It findamentally distrusts thought based on the stand- 
ard of living. It would rather sec healthy peasants and 
sun-bronzed boys in labour camps than cinema-going factory 
workers in Ford cars, 


4 

I suppose that the intense anti-Semitism of National Social. 
ism has done more than anything else to amaze and shock 
the civilised world, and to prevent an understanding of the 
real nature of the German Revolution. I myself have a pro- 
found distaste for racial persecution, and many Jewish friends, 
to one of whom in particular, my chief for many years, I 
owe as much as to any man. I do not wish anything I may 
say to be understood as justifying the methods used in the 
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anti-Semitic campaign. And yet I cannot help admitting that 
the campaign is the result of an extraordinary combination 
of circumstances which rendered it almost inevitable. Had 
some omnipotent and all-wise enemy of the Jewish race sct 
out to associate the Jews in the public mind with every ten- 
dency and circumstance against which the German pcople 
were to revolt, he could not have done it more efficiently. 

Anti-Semitism has always been connected with a certain 
aspect of German nationalism, the aspect, broadly speaking, 
which involved a reaction against Western, or at any rate 
foreign, tendencies. The “‘ Vélkische Bewegung” or racial 
movement, with its emphasis on everything German, has its 
roots far back in the past. In the great period of the Refor- 
mation it is claimed to have had the powerful support of 
Luther, whose writings against the Jews are widely quoted 
to-day. The collapse of the Thirty Years War led to a com- 
parative eclipse, and the rationalism of the eighteenth century 
produced works like Lessing’s Nathan der Weise and a move- 
ment towards emancipation of the Jews. But anti-Semitism 
was never far below the surface, even in the intellectual field, 
as witness the declaration of the philosopher Fichte in 1793 
that the Jews were a hostile people “in permanent war with 
everyone else’’. Its influence grew as the results of Jewish 
emancipation became more evident. It was not until the 
national revival of the Napoleonic wars, however, that the 
modern racial movement can be said to have made its appear- 
ance. In 1810 such well-known figures as Achim von Arnim, 
Heinrich von Kleist and Clemens Brentano founded, together 
with a number of officers, a nationalist and anti-Semitic 
“ Christian German Dining Club”. From then onwards the 
line runs unbroken through the intellectual and emotional life 
of the people: Kleist, Jahn, Arndt, Richard Wagner, the 
famous Court preacher Stoecker, Theodor Fritsch, the colonial 
pioneer Friedrich Lange and many others. The Pan-Germans 
were anti-Semitic; the Christian Social and Centre Partics 
attacked “ Jewish matcrialism ”’. 


“Tt would”, wrote Baron von Kublmann in 1930, ‘be idle 
to ignore the very powerful influence exercised by ihe Jewish 
spirit in the Germany of to-day. At all times, but especially 
since the eighteenth century, since Mendelssohn and Solomon 
Maimon, the Jewish spirit, more brilliant, versatile and many- 
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sided than that of the impencirable German, helped to form 
Germany as we know it to-day.” 


As Mr. Rolf Gardiner has pointed out, the Jewish view of 
culture really is different from the German ; the one is in« 
tellectual, analytic, individualist ; the other spiritual, mythical, 
religious. A German friend of mine, of Jewish origin, always 
maintains that this is one of the chief reasons for anti-Semit- 
ism. Somehow the great difference in mentality has made it 
extraordinarily difficult for the Jews in Germany to become 
genuinely assimilated, The Jews brought an cxtrancous 
element into German culture against which the Germanic 
soul has always been in latent revolt. 

This does not of course imply any reflection upon the 
genuine patriotism of the Jews or upon the value of the ser- 
vices they have rendered to Germany, Let it not be for- 
gotten that the only eminent figure of pre-war Germany who 
committed suicide out of pure chagrin at the result of the War 
was Albert Ballin, a Jew. The Jewish contribution to German 
science has been particularly outstanding, and no less than 
eight of the forty-four Germans to whom the Nobel Prize has 
been awarded were of Jewish origin, A high German mili- 
tary authority told me that Professor Haber’s nitrogen process 
was worth two million soldicrs during the War. And such 
examples do not stand alone. 

One of the principal activities of the German Ministry 
of Propaganda has been to enlighten the world on the 
Jewish question. I have before me as I write a statistical 
document issued by that Ministry with a view to showing that 
“since the Revolution of 1918 the position of the German 
Jews in both politics and business has completely changed, 
and that political life, administrative power and the cultural 
development of the nation was subject to extraordinary strong 
Jewish influence”. On the other side of my desk is an article 
by Mr. Israel Cohen in the Quarterly Review for July 1933. 
Mr. Cohen maintains the contrary with less voluminous but 
equally convincing figures. 

How such diametrically opposed conclusions can be drawn 
from probably authentic statistics beats me. I prefer to dis» 
count them both and to rely on my personal, though of course 
limited, impressions of‘ residence in Germany, With all due 
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respect to Mr. Cohen, to my mind no unprejudiced observer 
can deny that after the War the Jews in Germany gained 
largely in wealth (relatively to the rest of the population) and 
influence generally. The reasons are not far to seek and 
reflect no discredit upon them. In pre-war Germany the 
Jews were largely excluded from the army and from the 
leading posts in the Civil Services, the principal avenues to 
great positions, They naturally utilised their talents in other 
directions, in banking, in commerce, in industry, in the Law 
and everywhere with success. Even before the War leading 
posts in finance, and to a lesser extent in commerce, were 
largely in Jewish hands; the best-known newspapers such as 
the Berliner Tageblatt, the Vossiche Zeitung and above all the 
Frankfurter Zeitung were entirely Jewish, and Jews occupied 
many of the key positions in the professions. In art, literature 
and the theatre their influence was growing, and the same 
was true of the academic profession. Moreover, party politics, 
which in pre-war Germany was divorced from political re- 
sponsibility, offered a field for the Jewish dialectical ability 
with the result that the Reichstag had many influential Jewish 
members, particularly in the Social Democratic and other 
advanced parties. 

After the War it so happened that the fields where the 
Jews were most strongly entrenched became the principal 
avenues to power, influence and wealth. The army was 
dissolved ; the influence of the Civil Services declined ; the 
landed aristocracy had retired, impoverished and disgruntled, 
to its estates, The openings were in banking, commerce and 
industry, in party politics, in journalism, all occupations 
which had been considered beneath able young Germans of 
the upper classes. When these wanted, or were forced by 
economic pressure, to go into them, they found their way 
everywhere blocked by Jews who had got there first. 

The Jews had a natural tendency to extend their influence 
wherever they obtained a foothold. It is a common saying 
in Germany that if one Jew enters a business, before a year 
four more will have joined him. Nepotism flourishes among 
them as among “ Aryans”’, to use that dubiously scientific 
word, and they probably have a natural preference for 
working with others of their race. Also their mentality is 
different from that of the Germans, as we have seen. The 
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German is a slow and the Jew a quick thinker, a difference 
which often made practical co-operation difficult. Perhaps 
it was too much to expect that the Jews should make a 
deliberate cffort at the expense of apparent clfliciency to 
co-opt Germans wherever possible, but it would have been 
wiser, 

After the War, morcover, condilions in Germany were 
chaotic. Political instability, fluctuating exchanges, wilt 
inflation, stern deflation, created a general muddle in which 
success was mainly dependent on flexibility of mind, on 
ability to find new methods suited to changing circumstances. — 
The steady conservative business man failed, while the quick- ° 
witted speculator made a fortune. The qualities required 
were preciscly those of the Jews so that their success was not 
surprising. 

We in England have no conception of social conditions in 
which Jews are definitely paramount. Yet somehow Berlin 
gaye that impression, What wealthy “ society’ existed was 
very largely Jewish. There were very few Germans who 
could afford to enterlain on anything but an extremely 
modest scale. Jews filled the fashionable hotels and res- 
taurants ; they made up about 50 per cent. of the membership 
of the only golf club; and much the same was true of the 
Icading tennis clubs and many other fashionable and 
expensive resorts. 

This state of affairs was somewhat naturally gall and worm 
wood to the less successful Germans, io the ex-officers af 
fashionable regiments struggling to carn a livelihood, te the 
impoverished aristocracy, to the middle classes ruined by 
inflation, to civil servants just existing on the scanty pay they 
mostly received. These classes thus became thoroughly 
receptive to anti-Semitism, And it was they who, together 
with the peasantry (always anti-Semitic in Central and 
Eastern Europe), were to form the backbone of the Nazi 
and Nationalist movements. 

While anti-Semitism was thus to a considerable extent the 
product of envy and irritation at the success and influence 
of the Jews, it required other and more plausible reasons, 
Unfortunately they were nol lacking, There was the real or 
supposed immigration of Eastern Jews, the undoulted osten- 
tation, amounting to vulgarity, of certain sections of the 
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successful Jewish population at a time when most of the 
people were impoverished, and there were so-called ‘“ Jewish 
_ Scandals”. But much more important than all this was the 
fatal association of the Jews in the public mind with every- 
thing which the rising National Revolution detested, with 
Socialism, with the Weimar political system, with pacifism, 
with the cultural and intellectual tendencies against which a 
great reaction was preparing. 

My less fanatical Nazi friends, when endeavouring to 
justify the anti-Jewish movement, used invariably to make 
great play with the “ Eastern Jew Question”. They had, 
they said, no serious quarrel with the good old German Jews, 
whose contribution to the German cause they recognised. 

ut after the War the eastern frontiers of Germany had been 
opened to an influx of Jews from Poland and Galicia who 
'were difficult to assimilate, of a low type, and were responsible 
for most of the scandals and ostentation complained of. It 
‘was really against these Eastern Jews that the anti-Jewish 
policy was directed. 

This last statement is sheer nonsense. The anti-Jewish 
policy is directed against all Jews, whatever their origin or 
however long they have been settled in Germany. Yet the 
Eastern Jew question has certainly played a no inconsiderable 
part in the development of anti-Semitism. This immigration 
is variously estimated at between 30,000 and 100,000. The 
lower figure appears to be the most authoritative. At any 
rate there is no question of an influx of hundreds of thousands, 
as is sometimes suggested. Nevertheless, few who have seen 
the ghettos of Eastern Europe will doubt that even a relatively 
small immigration, concentrated as it was in the big cities, 
would be apt to breed anti-Semitism. 

- It so happened that these Eastern Jews became involved 
in a number of the most unsavoury public scandals of the 
Republic. There was the Sklarek case, in which four brothers 
who had taken over war material and sold it at a large profit 
were condemned for the bribery of deputies and officials. 
There was the Barmat-Kutisker affair, involving particularly 
the Prussian administration, the Prussian State Bank and 
the Post Office. The sensational Sklarek trial implicated a 
large number of officials in the Berlin administration, including 
the Burgomaster. These affairs did not only stir up feeling 
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against the Jews; they also helped to convince the people 
that the Republicans were associated with the worst Jewish 
elements. Better ammunition for the anti-Semites can scarcely 
be imagined. That there were also Aryan scandals is quite 
immaterial. 

Some time before his murder, Walther Rathenau remarked. 
that he feared for the future of his race in Germany, since its 
representatives were getting so “terribly uppish”., The 
Jews who lorded it in post-war Berlin were, for the most part,: 
the least attractive types of a great racc. The conscientious, 
intelligent, hardworking, charitable Jews who have been 
among the best citizens of the nations which gave them 
hospitality, were scarcely to be seen, They led their quict 
unostentatious lives just as they had donc for centuries, Like 
Rathenau himself, they realised well what dangers the 
behaviour of a section of their co-racialists involved, But 
they were powerless to interfere. The tortuous-minded 
lawyer politicians, subversive intellectuals and agile speculators 
who flourished in the soil of the Weimar Republic, were 
quite beyond control. 

I have mentioned that the Jews found a fruitful field in 
party politics, being particularly strongly entrenched in the 
parties of the Left. This was perhaps by force of circum- 
stances as much as by choice, since they were rarely admitted 
to membership by parties of the Right. It led to a very 
considerable number rising to leadership under the Republic, 
but in the end it produced fatal results. Jews became 
Cabinet Ministers, an unheard-of thing before the War. 
Dr. Cohen gives, it is true, statistics to prove that the number 
of Jews in governmental positions was not excessive. That 
may be. But at any rate there were sufficient to give the 
impression that they were the brains behind the régime, and 
thus to reinforce the fatal association of the Jews in the public 
mind with the abhorred ‘* Weimar System”, 

This association dates back to the earliest days of the 
November Revolution, which threw up a certain type of 
Jewish intellectual in considerable numbers. Rosa Luxem-~ 
burg, -the great extremist leader in Berlin, was a Jewess, and 
the ancestry of her colleague, Liebknecht, is doubtful. There 
were a number of Jews in the early Provisional Governments. 
But in Munich, which, be it remembered, was the home of 
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National Socialism, the Jewish character of the revolution 
was even more marked. Kurt Eisner and some of his col- 
leagues, and practically all the leaders of the short-lived 
Red Republic which succeeded him, such as Levine, Levien, 
Muehsam and Ernst Toller, belonged to that rootless intel- 
lectual Semitic flotsam which is to be found in the cities of 
Central Europe. The effect of the short Red Terror on all 
Southern Germany was far deeper than is generally realised. 

The idea of a Jewish connection with the politics of the 
Left, and with the omnibus conception of Marxism in par- 
ticular, was to some extent substantiated by the activities of 
Jews in the world of art, literature and the Press. They 
were behind most of the clever-clever art and jazz culture 
that went by the name of “‘ Kulturbolshevismus ”. Men like 
Ernst Toller had a great deal to do with the progressive and 
idealist movement which looked to Moscow for inspiration. 
Almost all the leading Republican newspapers were Jewish~- 
owned. The Jewish spirit became associated with modernism, 
with the return to liberalism, not to say anarchy of thought 
which characterised, as we have seen, much of post-war 
Germany, with the decline of religion, with the loosening of 
moral bonds, indeed with the whole reaction against the 
past. .Indisputably valuable though the Jewish contribution 
to German culture has been in the past, as long as Germany 
was sure of herself and her traditions ; when she wholly lost 
her bearings and began to disintegrate the analytical 
* dissecting” qualities of the Jewish mind tended unfortu- 
nately towards further disruption. 

It has always seemed to me rather paradoxical that the 
same people who associated the Jew with revolutionary 
Socialism and Marxism in one breath accused him in the 
next of being the capitalist exploiter par excellence. He was 
not the creative capitalist, they said, the industrialist who 
actually made something, but the financial capitalist, the 
usurer who took out without putting anything in. As all 
observers of Central Europe will probably admit, the associ- 
ation of the Jews with usury has more justification there than 
elsewhere, particularly in agricultural districts, Moreover, 
it is true that the Jews in Germany largely controlled private 
banking and finance. Although incurably Aryan indus-~ 
trialists were more responsible than Jewish financiers for the 
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inflation, the blame for its sufferings fell largely on the 
shoulders of the latter. They were also held responsible for 
the heavy intcrest charges which bore so hardly upon farmers 
and industrialists, for the crashes of 1931, and for the gencral 
hardships inflicted by the instability of the financial system. 
“ Breaking the tyranny of interest” and breaking the tyranny 
of the Jew became more or less synonymous. When the 
burden of debt payments to abroad became scriously felt 
and the cry was raiscd against the “ international exploiters 
of Germany”, both in regard to reparations and to private 
debts, the Jews as international financiers were of course to 
blame! Parker Gilbert, the Agent-General for Reparation 
payments, was an “agent of Jewish finance.” 

But though agitation, making play with all these real and 
imagined reasons for anti-Semitism, brought about a steady 
growth from 1918 onwards, it did not fall on to really fruitful 
soil until the world crisis produced the unparalleled unem- 
ployment, particularly middle class unemployment, from 
which Germany suffers to-day. The pogrom spirit has always 
been a product of hard times. When the Nazis could point 
out to thousands of bankrupt shopkeepers that their ruin 
was due to the Jewish chain-store next door; when they 
could tell tens of thousands of students leaving the Universities 
without a chance of finding a job that all the best jobs in 
trade, business, finance, the professions, politics and the admin- 
istration were held by “inferior forcign clements’’; when 
they could persuade millions of uncmployed that their plight 
was due to the machinations of Jewish international financial 
capital ;' then nearly half the population was ready to accept 
the Jew in his old réle of universal scapegoat ; anti-Semitism 
became a frenzy and the cry, “ Germany, awake | and perish 
the Jew’ was heard at every street corner. 
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REPARATIONS, RECOVERY AND COLLAPSE 


pretation of history, writes Paul Einzig in Germany's 

Default, ‘‘ found confirmation once more in the post- 
war history of Germany”. Is not this the fundamenial error 
made by Karl Marx? It is always in times of stress, of 
economic hardship, that great historical movements take 
place. But such movements may have been preparing for 
years, generations, even centuries, before misery and strain 
break the crust of human inertia and set them free. Never- 
theless, although the causes which led to the German Revolu- 
tion went far deeper, as we have seen, economic causes were 
undoubtedly responsible for giving the crumbling edifice of 
the Weimar Republic its final push. 

The economic and above all the financial history of 
Germany, from the end of the War until the Lausanne 
Conference in 1932, can be written very largely in terms of 
the execution of the Treaty of Versailles. This statement 
does not mean that the Germans were free from blame for 
the catastrophic course of events. They made innumerable 
mistakes, both in their negotiations with the Allies, foolishly 
alternating bluster with obsiruction, and in their purely 
domestic economic policy. But I can affirm from personal 
experience that during all the years in question there never 
was a time when the problems posed by the Treaty, above 
all that of Reparation paymenis, were not, directly or in- 
directly, a vital, indeed probably the dominant factor, 

Under the pressure of the Treaty of Versailles’ and the 
Allied attempts to extract Reparations, Germany slipped into+ 
the inflation ; when confidence returned under the Dawes 
Plan she borrowed vast sums in order to pay Reparations and 
obtain sufficient additional capital to make her recovery 
possible ; and when she could no longer borrow, the political 
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and economic tension resulting from her efforts to mect her 
obligations was the principal cause of the loss of confidence 
_ which produced the collapse of 1931. 

The Treaty of Versailles cost Germany 13 per cent. of 
her European territory, all her colonies, about 15 per cent, 
of her productive capacity, her merchant fleet, and practically 
all her foreign investments (which constituted nearly 19 per 
cent. of her estimated national wealth in 1913). Like other 
belligerents, she had becn economically exhausted by the 
effort of the War. Production and commerce had been 
forced into new channels and had been largely disorganised 
by the Treaty cessions. Industrial plant was in urgent need 
of renewal. From the ceded territories came a large influx 
of comparatively destituic people to add to the pressure on 
the labour market. And the Allies expecied to get out of 
this impoverished country sums which to-day every economist 
describes as astronomical. 

The absurdity of the Allicd Reparation policy is now so 
well recognised that it may scem superfluous to deal with it. 
And yet the effect of the whole Reparation chapter on post 
war Germany has been so deep and far-reaching that it 
cannot be passed over. It has not only governed the ecortomic 
development of the country but has played a part of almost 
equal importance in iis psychology. Many Germans have 
told me that they recognised the justice of a contribution 
towards the reconstruction of the devastated areas. But 
unfortunately the payments were based on the passionately 
repudiated affirmation of “War Guilt”. Moreover, the 
sums demanded obviously and admittedly far exceeded the 
cost of actual reconstruction. Thus they came to be looked 
on as “ tribute’, from time immemorial the sign of national 
slavery, the very reverse of an honourable debt. Once this, 
attitude was established, the Germans paid because they’ 
were forced to do so; that is all, The question was merely 
whether it was more convenicnt, less risky, to pay than not 
to pay. The only intelligent method to obtain Reparations 
ftom Germany, a method Which she would have understood, 
would have been to fix a sum which she could have paid 
well within a generation and to have made the occupation 
of her territory dependent upon payment. Mowrer, who 
makes the same suggestion, is of the opinion that she would 
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have paid the whole sum off and obtained her freedom within 
a few years, to the great benefit of international peace and 
prosperity, It was necessary to dangle a carrot before 
Germany’s nose and to give her a real chance of catching it. 

The analogy of 1871 is sometimes quoted. The attempts 
of the Germans to evade Reparations are unfavourably com-~ 
pared with the valiant achievement of the French, who 
buckled to and paid their indemnity almost immediately. 
But measured by every economic standard of comparison— 
amount per head of population, proportion to national wealth 
and income; proportion to gold holding, and so on—the 
demands upon Germany were about twenty times those 
upon France. Germany was moreover far more exhausted 
by the War than France had been in 1871. Walther Rathenau 
said once that the amount of indemnity a nation could pay 
depended on the extent to which it was able to reduce its 
standard of living. This may be true, though in these days 
of trade restrictions it is highly problematical. Conceivably, 
however, had the Germans been ready to live like Chinese 
coolies for a few generations, the £6,500 million demanded 
in the London ultimatum of 1921 might have been paid— 
to the great detriment of Germany’s competitors. But they 
were not prepared to do so; nor by any stretch of the 
imagination could this have been expected. 

The Allies demanded impossibilities and they were met by 
alternations of evasion and half-hearted attempts at fulfilment. 
Germany’s financial policy during the War was certainly 
unsound, based upon the expectation of indemnities; she 
may not have tried very hard after the War to put her 
financial house in order ; but however sound her policy had 
been or however hard she had tried, unless the Allies had 
moderated their demands failure would have bcen inevitable. 
j Thus she was swept into the chaos of the dizziest inflation 
the world has ever seen. 

Towards the end of 1923, when passive resistance collapsed 
in the Ruhr, Germany seemed a broken wreck. “The priva~ 
tions of the War had been outdone by the poverty and 
distress"of the five years which had succeeded it; the-health 
and strength ofthe people had been seriously impaired. 
Almost the entire savings of the'investing classes had vanished 
into the air. The distribution of wealth and income had. 
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been violently altered in a way calculated to undermine the 
social structure, purchasing power cnormously decreased. 
German industry had been isolatcd for ten years and had 
completely failed to keep up with technical progress, It 
had spent vast sums on plant and fixed capital of all kinds, 
merely in order to prevent profils melting away ; and much 
of this was so inefficient and superfluous that it had to be 
scrapped. The unnatural conditions had led to a distortion 
of industrial and commercial organisation, to the starting of 
innumerable superfluous enterprises, to the formation of 
inherently unsound trusts and combines. And the whole 
financial system was completely dislocaicd. 

It is true that there were some compensating advantages, 
The immense losses of foreign speculators were a net economic 
gain. The people who suffered most were the old, the 
weak, the infirm, the non-earners; the producing classes 
came off best. Danicls calls the inflation yet another instance 
of the German ruthless disregard of individuals. Yet, from. 
the purely materialist point of view, if there had to be 
paralysing losses it was perhaps best that they should fall 
upon those whose days of economic utility were over. The 
problem of excessive Government and private debt which 
has loomed so large in England appeared to have been solved. 
But the process was merely robbing Peter to pay Paul. All 
the so-called gains of the inflation were reflected in corre- 
sponding losses within Germany. And the disorganisation 
and dislocation far outweighed any real or apparent advan~ 
tages. An American economist? who made a most careful 
study of the situation maintains that the most obvious gains 
of the inflation, those of the individual companies through 
wiping out their debis, were “later offset, or more than 
offset, by the charges for the far-reaching technical reorganisa~ 
tion and reconstruction after the stabilisation **. “ In general”, 
he adds, “even after making all allowance for the ‘direct 

| efforts of the Treaty cessions, industrial Germany was far 
eaker at the close of 1923 than she had been at the beginning 

eras" Apart from a few exceptional cases, the inflation 
as & catastrophe for the whole péople. 


+ The Recovery of Germany, Professor J. W. Angell, 
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Poincaré sent his troops into the Ruhr to create “ la volonté 
de payer”. The Rubr was a fateful adventure, but in one 
sense it succeeded. The occupation and the complete 
economic breakdown to which it led produced a state of 
bewildered resignation in which the Germans were prepared 
to transfer the responsibility for their finances largcly into 
foreign hands. They had, it is true, repeatedly asked for an 
international expert inquiry into their capacity to pay, which 
the Reparation Commission led by the French had refused 
or evaded. But they had made reservations regarding their 
‘sovereignty. The Dawes Plan instituted a system by which 
an international organisation controlled many of the vital 
key positions in the German economy. : 

The result was a revival of confidence which led to perhaps 
the most spectacular recovery in economic history. Five 
years after her complete collapse Germany had regained a 
position of industrial leadership and the standard of living 
of the great majority of her people was, in spite of all the 
losses she had suffered, as high as in 1913. All in all, an 
amazing demonstration of the power of confidence and 
credit. 

The foundation-stone of this recovery was laid by the 
stabilisation of the mark. Two men who subsequently 
dominated German finance, Dr. Schacht and Dr, Luther, 
carried out the actual work with great ability and firmness, 
But the real stabilisers of the mark were the German people 
themselves. The Rentenmarks had the same backing as 
the French assignats of blessed memory. But the people 
believed in them because they wanted to believe in them. 
The stabilisation was a great bluff which the Germans never 
called because they wanted it to come off. 

The bluff could never have come off, however, had it not 
been for the principal achievement of the Dawes, Plan, the 

‘placing of responsibility for Reparation transfers on the 
shoulders' of the Transfer Committee, whose express duty jwas 
to protect the currency. These distinguished gentlemen, 
mostly international bankers, met regularly in Berlin as long 
as the Plan was in force. But they had virtually nothing to 
decide, Apparently their mere presence sufficed, As we 
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shall see, it was a major misfortune that when the question 
of transfers became acute the Transfer Committce was no 
. longer there. 
In the meantime, the German pcople settled down to 
work. The great majority forgot politics for the time being 
and cach, man went about his business, The cnergy and 
enthusiasm of the German pcople were applied to economic 
reconstruction and rationalisation, the catchword of the 
period ; the “ Wirtschafisfthrer ” look charge. Under Strese- 
mann, who had entered politics by way of the industrial 
federations, whose party was the avowed party of Big Business, 
and who surrounded himself with industrialists, bankers and 
economists, business leaders seemed destined to become the 
new ruling class. Germany hoped to solve her problems by 
finding “ Anschluss an die Weltwirtschaft’, by fitting herself 
into the world economy and thus achieving prosperity. 
Coolidge America became the example to be copied. 
The basic economic idea of the period of reconstruction 
was to build up an export industry strong and efficient enough 
to capture the markets of the world. “You want Repara- 
tions’, said the leaders of German business in effect. “ Very 
well, we will see what we can do about it, But we can only 
pay by exports. We think you are asking impossibilitics, 
But if we do succeed in paying you it will make us the strongest 
industrial nation in the world. And you will probably not 
be pleased by the result.” This conversion of the paradoxical 
Reparation problem into a new economic imperialism 
largely explains the German readiness to make a genuine 
effort to pay. 
Inflation had left Germany completely denuded of “ work- 
ing capital”. ‘Her gold reserve had dwindled to insignifi- 
cance; her stocks of raw materials, foodstuffs and com- 
modities had been sold out ; and this situation was reflected 
. in the complete lack of loanable funds in banks and “other 
financial institutions, Moreover, before she could begin to 
: fell to any considerable extent abroad, she had to undergo a 
far-reaching process of reorganisation. In the meantime, her 
working population had to be supported and provided with 
raw materials, 

Thus borrowing abroad was an essential part of the pro- 
gramme. And foreign capital, attracted by the abnormally 
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high interest rates, was ready to invest. It flowed in some~ 
what tentatively at first, but within two years the stream had 
become a river. Germany was full of international bankers, - 
chiefly Americans, whose sole object was to find some bank, 
industrial concern, or public authority ready to borrow money. 
And not only ready to borrow money, but to borrow a large 
sum of it, I have personal knowledge of the sort of thing 
that sometimes happened. A banker approached, let us say, 
a city mayor and suggested a loan, The mayor perhaps 
bethought himself of a scheme of elcctrical development 
(quite productive and economic) which had long been before 
him. So he offered to borrow, say, $1,000,000. But the 
banker waved him aside. An issue of $1,000,000 was un- 
remunerative, not to say undignified. What about $3,000,000 
or even $5,000,000? Whereupon the mayor remembered his 
dreams of magnificent swimming-baths, housing schemes, 
sports grounds, or perhaps a new town hall, and agreed. 
This is no exaggeration of the way in which at any rate some 
of Germany’s luxury expenditure on borrowed money arose. 
It was soon checked, however, by central control of public 
borrowing abroad, for which Dr. Schacht as head of the 
Reichsbank was responsible. 

The great majority of foreign loans were raised for per- 
fectly legitimate productive purposes. Some proof of this is 
the fact that to-day (apart from the transfer problem) very 
few are in default. Even the State and municipalities, whose 
present financial condition is parlous, at that time appeared 
in a thoroughly strong position and very free of debt. The 
real problem of the German foreign debt has always been that 
of transfer. And here the Reparation problem came in again. 
Large though the total service of the private dcbts eventually 
became, the reparation payments were far larger. But the 
Dawes Plan placed the responsibility for their transfer upon 
the Transfer Committee, which was specifically obligated 
not to disturb the exchange. Thus the Germans were justified 
in maintaining that if the transfer question became acute} 
private debts, upon which no such restriction existed, would 
have priority. They felt, moreover, that by borrowing 
abroad they were creating a vested interest in their solvency, 
if necessary at the expense of Reparations. And since the 
-United States were the ultimate recipients and held the key 
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to the situation, it was obviously, as Lord D’Abernon openly 
maintained, good policy to borrow there. 

Taking it all in all, there can be no doubt that Reparations 
were responsible for the bulk of German borrowing. Psy- 
chologically, they made the Germans [eel that it was uscless 
to pinch and scrape for the Allies would get the benefit, If 
a bold policy of expansion and export would meet the case, 
well and good; if not, Reparations would have to go. 
Economically, they rendered necessary a great shift over to 
export markets which had to be largely financed by borrowing. 
And financially, the continued drain produced high interest 
rates and thus altracted foreign capital. 

Foreign loans and hard work combined produced a remark- 
able return to prosperity. This was the opportunity for 
which the trades unions and the Social Democrats had been 
waiting. In the catastrophic post-war conditions they had 
had few chances of obtaining working-class betterment. 
Now they put on the screw. Wages and social expenditure 
rose very rapidly from 1924 to 1929. This pressure, through 
wages, taxation and social charges, forced the industrialists, 
who had to reduce costs in order to export, into extreme 
technical rationalisation somewhat on American lincs, It 
led to similar results. 

At the beginning of 1929 the German recovery had reached 
its peak, The programme of reconstruction and rationalisa- 
tion had been nearly completed, with the result that exports 
had more than doubled since 1924 and were in money values 
greater than in 1913. They had, moreover, nearly caught 
up imports, so that although Germany was not yet meeting 
her obligations out of her own resources she seemed at any 
rate within measurable distance of doing so, The volume of 
production was considerably higher than in 1913. The 
general standard of living of the population had risen since 
1924 by about one-third and was near the 191g level. But 
there were several notable weaknesses, Technical rationalisa- 
tion had led to high unemployment in spite of the fact that 
a considerable proportion of the workers wete still engaged 
on the great programme of capital reconstruction which was 
nearing completion. This boded ill for the future. Agri-! 
culture was seriously depressed and already showed heavy - 
indebtedness, The pressure for social expenditure of various 
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kinds had enormously inflated Government and local budgets, 
many of which were in deficit. Mainly in order to relieve 
unemployment, public authorities had borrowed heavily for 
purposes of comparative luxury, and the control of forcign 
borrowing had merely succecded in shifting these loans to 
the home markets. The net forcign debt of Germany had 
mounted up to over £1,000 million, a considerable proportion 
of which was liable to withdrawal at short notice. And, 
most important of all, there loomed over the German economy 
the shadow of Reparations. 


3 

In the autumn of 1928 a momentous decision was taken— 
to determine Germany’s final Reparation liability and to 
place upon her shoulders the responsibility of transfer as well 
as of payment. Since of all single decisions in the political 
and economic fields this probably did most to bring about 
the world crisis, it is of interest to examine how it came about. 

Many of the details are still obscure. The original initiative 
appears to have been taken by the American Agent-General 
for Reparation Payments, Mr. Parker Gilbert. As early as 
1927 Mr. Gilbert had seen that foreign borrowing and 
increasing public expenditure was likely ultimately to put 
himself and the Transfer Committee in an awkward position, 
and had publicly warned the German Government. The 
Committee had no power to control either factor, and yet it 
was obvious that if a crisis arose both would seriously affect 
the possibilities of transfer. Moreover, Mr. Gilbert took the 
view that it was useless to expect Germany to make sacrifices 
to pay until she knew the final extent of her liability—-under 
the Dawes Plan she was merely pouring money into the 
bottomless pit of the sums laid down by the London Ultimatum. 
And he must have felt that the difficulty of his personal position 
in the event of a crisis would be enhanced by the attitude 
of the American Government (with whom he maintained 
intimate contacts) on the question of war debts, It is thusy 
difficult to blame him for wanting to pack up and go home 
as soon as possible, At any rate, from the beginning of 1928 
he exerted all his great influence in this direction. 

The French were gradually realising that the sums under 
the London Ultimatum were unobtainable, and that they 
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could not expect more than sufficient to pay America and a 
certain “surplus” for actual reconstruction Costs. They 
. probably felt, morcover, that their situation in the Rhineland 
was becoming incompatible with the general pacification of 
Europe. Thus they were prepared for the idea of a bargain 
which would provide for evacuation in exchange for a final 
settlement of Reparations. : 

As for the Germans, Stresemann had his eyes fixed on the 
goal of evacuation, while many cconomic experts, Dr. Schacht 
among them, held the view that it would be possible to achieve 
a settlement well within Germany’s capacity and sufficiently 
safeguarded to protect the mark exchange in case of necessity. 

The British Treasury alone appears to have opposed the 
idea from the first, fecling probably that in view of America's 
attitude on War Debts Mr. Gilbert would have heen just the 
man to handle a crisis. But the Treasury was obviously not 
in a position to give this very intelligent reason and in fact 
iis real attitude was never made public. 

Thus the Young Plan came into being ; the Agent-General 
and the Transfer Committce departed whence they had coine ; 
and the occupying armics were withdrawn from the Rhine- 
land. 

It was hoped that the Plan would increase the confidence 
of the world in Germany. During the Paris Conference of 
Experts the French had staged a little demonstration of the 
ill effects of letting the Conference break down and going 
back to the Dawes Plan, When this consummation appeared 
possible they began to withdraw their German credits. A 
flight of capital developed—the first forerunner of the great 
banking panic. Hacl the Conference broken down the crisis 
of 1931 might well have developed immediately, But its 
apparent success unfortunately did not bring confidence. It 
gradually came to be realised that if the payments fixed 
. proved beyond Germany’s capacity and a world crisis arose, 
the situation would be far more serious than it could have been 
. under the Dawes Plan, The transfer of private debt service 
was no longer guaranteed, as it were, by the Transfer Com-~ 
mittee.‘ Germany was responsible for all her debts, and if 
she failed to pay the French might march. Such a possi- 
bility, discreetly camouflaged, was actually provided for in 
the final Hague Agreement. This so-called “ Sanction 
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Clause’ was the reason given by Dr. Schacht, who signed 
the Young Plan as Germany’s principal representative, for 
evading the responsibility of its exccution. by resigning from . 
the Reichsbank. 

The ink on the Hague Agreement was scarcely dry before 
the world crisis began to expose the weakness of the German 
situation. The smooth working of the Young Plan depended 
on two assumptions: firstly, that a gradual expansion of 
world trade would enable Germany to develop a large export 

_ surplus, and secondly, that sufficient foreign capital, particularly 
long-term capital, would be available to enable her to tide 
over the transition. Professor Angell, writing in 1930 in 
the work quoted before, emphasises these two conditions, 
which he regards, however, as more or less assured. His 
attitude is typical of much authoritative economic opinion at 
the time. But unfortunately the sources of capital supply 
had dried up. America had stopped foreign lending in 
1929: there were better profits to be made in the boom, and 
when it collapsed there was no money. And the French, 
who had the resources, were not prepared to take the place 
of the Americans. The London market was closed owing 
to the continual drain of gold. In order to complete their 
programme of rationalisation the Germans were thus forced 
to extend their short term borrowings with results which were 
to prove fatal. Moreover at the same time as the flow of 
capital to Germany dried up the crisis caused export markets to 
contract. Both assumptions of the Plan thus proved unfounded. 

At first the crisis took the form more particularly of un- 
precedented unemployment, which led to widespread public 
insolvency. Under Dr. Briining, who had in the meantime 
replaced the Social Democrat Hermann Miiller as Chancellor, 
Germany endeavoured to put her financial house in order 
by deflationary measures perhaps unparalleled in economic 
history. As each measure in turn proved insufficient, it had . 
to be followed by one more drastic. Taxation was heavily 
increased ; wages and salaries, governmental and otherwise, . 
were severely cut ; social insurance payments, already several 
times heavier than those in England, were raised ‘and the 
corresponding benefits reduced. In the meantime, agriculture 
was in such a parlous state that food prices had to be main- 
tained by still heavier duties. Ata rough estimate the general : 
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standard of living, taking the slate of the unemployed into 


consideration, sank during the years 1930 andl 1931 to some 


thing approaching the catastrophic level of 1924. 

tt was not unnatural that the people should attribute this 
state of affairs to Reparations. It was easy to point out to 
them that they were not making sacrifices Jor their own 
benefit, nor even for their credit, but merely in order to pay 
tribute? to the forcigner. Revolutionary nationalism began 
to take hold of the masses. The Nazi Party won 106 seats 
in the September elections to the Reichstag. 

International capital took fright. At once the clections 
were followed by the sccond rehearsal for the great banking 
run of the ensuing year. When no revolution maicrialised 
and Briining made yct another attempt to catch up the 
electric hare of financial stability, the bankers calmed down 
again, But confidence had been severely shaken. A steady 
withdrawal of short-term funds continued throughout the 
winter of 1930~31. 

The strain of the withdrawals fell for the most part upon 
the banks as the principal short-term borrowers. German 
banks have always been more closely connected with indusiry 
than their English counterparts. They have always made 
advances in bad times for capital purposes which were cone 
solidated as the investment markets revived. During the 
half-century preceding the War this policy proved sound and 
repaid them well. But their deposits had always been drawn 
from home sources, and had proved reasonably reliable. 
Their fatal mistake was to regard forcign deposits and credits, 
which in 1931 made up roughly a third of their total 
liabilities, as equally secure. 

When in 1931 the situation grew worse and the failure 
of the Credit Anstalt started a panic among the creditors of 
Central Europe, the collapse of the German banking system 
was only a question of time unless the run could be stopped. 
The system, indeed, was in much the same position as the, 
City of London some months later, with the vital difference ' 
that the German liabilities were denominated in foreign: 
currencies while those of London were in sterling, ‘The City’ 
could be saved by going off the gold standard ; the German 
banks could not. But there was no excuse for the catastrophic 
way the crisis was handled. 
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I saw the events of June and July 1931 from very close 
quarters and can perhaps be accused of bias. The endless 
conferences, the all-night discussions betwecn “the leading 
bankers, and between them and the Cabinet, are very fresh 
in my memory. I am prepared to make every allowance for 
the state of intense sirain, for the general bewilderment. 
But from the beginning of the crisis one thing was lacking— 
solidarity. A declaration of solidarity might have spread the 
withdrawals between the banks and given Germany a breathing 
space. Added to the effects of the Hoover Moratorium it 
might even have stopped the rot. For the run was for various 
reasons so concentrated on the Darmstadier and to a lesser 
extent on the Dresdner Bank, that it had begun io be quite 
independent of the larger question of German solvency. 
Solidarity between the banks would in any case almost 
certainly have prevented the domestic banking moratorium, 
the effect of which on the mentality of the German public 
was deeper than appeared on the surface. But the German 
bankers, like the parties, classes, and indeed the whole of 
Germany under the Weimar Republic, had forgotten that 
unity is strength. 


4 

When, about 2 a.m. in the morning of Monday, July 13, 
1931, the decision to leave the Darmstadter und Nationalbank 
to its fate was finally reached, it marked the end of an epoch, 
On the Tuesday morning all the banks were closed. The 
financial system had completely broken down. Indeed, the 
whole system of free enterprise, never very strong in the land 
of trusts, cartels, Government interference in anything and 
everything, had received a blow from which it could not 
recover. The Government, forced to cnable the banks to 
reopen, entered on a policy which led to something very like 
nationalisation. And since the banks were to a very con- 
siderable extent in control of industry, the State became 
directly interested in many of the most important enterprises 
in the country. A period of what was known as “ cold 
socialisation” had begun. 

During the crisis the banks had acted as a cushion, pro- 
tecting industry from the’ full effects of the withdrawals. 
The industrial situation had been more or less stagnant since 
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the turn of the year, but it now got rapidly worse. And 
industry afier industry, concern afler concern, went to the 
Government for help. 

It is a fundamental assumption of capitalism that the 
owners of capital, who enjoy the fruits of enterprise, shall 
also bear the losses incurred when enterprise fails. In post- 
war Germany, and particularly during the crisis which led 
up to the Revolution, that assumption did not hold good. 
For years German business men had deafened their hearers 
with loud protestations against all forms of Socialism, They 
had extolled the benefits of private initiative, had thundered 
against Government intcrference, had maintained that they 
alone could lead the nation to prosperity. But when they 
failed and catastrophe overtook their enterprises, they de- 
manded that the Government should socialise their losses. 
Their arguments were based upon the thesis that politics 
had been largely responsible for the crash, and were thus 
not entirely devoid of justification. But the situation which 
developed thoroughly undermined the position of those who 
had aspired to the position of a ruling class. The “ Herren 
Direktoren” became thoroughly discredited. The Govein- 
ment, appalled by the catastrophic unemployment, helped, 
but “ private” enterprise could no longer claim the adjective. 

The economic system as it had developed in Germany 
at this period is extraordinarily difficult to define. It was 
far removed from pure laisser-faire capitalism, Professor 
Calvin Hoover, whose book Germany Enters the Third Reich 
is one of ihe clearest explanations of the economic meaning 
of the German Revolution yet published, emphasises this 
difficulty, He can find no brief and comprehensive term by 
which to designate the system. Its essence, the feature 
which distinguished it from the economic trends of the Nazi 
movement, seemed to be that “the economy of the country 
was operated primarily for private profit under a system 
of private property’. Property rights were protected by the 
courts, not only against infringement by individuals or corpora- 
tions, but against arbitrary acts of the State itself, This 
protection was, of course, of the type usual in a modern 
capitalist State, but in practice was not so complete as in 
England or in the United Statesz', 

But what were these property righis, and who owned the 
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property? The joint-stock enterprises, of which the German 
economy was for the most part made up, were in theory 
managed by their directors primarily in the interests of their _ 
shareholders. This is, of course, another fundamental assump- 
tion of modern capitalism. It had, however, been gradually 
undermined by a view which tended to regard the enterprise 
itself as the essential fcature and the sharcholders as a rather 
irritating encumbrance who should receive as little as possible. 
A well-known banker, noted for his wit, is reported to have 
put shareholders first on his list of the enemies with whom a 
managing director had to contend. This doctrine of the 
“Unternehmen an sich” had a certain justification in a 
period of great capital scarcity, when the only way to rebuild 
a business was to put all available profits back into it. More- 
over, the speculation of the inflationary and deflationary 
periods had. led to continual changes in majority holdings 
so that many enterprises hardly knew from one month to 
another who controlled them. This was the reason given by 
most business men for the many ingenious devices evolved to 
perpetuate control by the group described technically as 
the “ Verwaltung ” or management. Plural voting “ manage- 
ment shares ” only partly paid up, with as many as a thousand 
votes per share, were by no means unknown. 

The low level of dividends—even during the brief period 
of prosperity 20 per cent. was almost the record paid by 
any German company in spite of the drastic writing-down 
of capital after the inflation—was perhaps inevitable. An 
additional reason was the attitude of the Social Democrats 
and Trade Unions towards high dividends, which were 
invariably regarded as justifying demands for higher wages. 
But these low dividends, which for the most part ceased 
altogether when the crisis developed, were a not unimportant 
reason for the abandonment by the middle classes of all 
hope that the economic system would enable them to restore 
their fortunes, They had lost all, then they had saved a 
little and even that little was vanishing in the slump. The 
wide expansion of the basis of capitalism which has been 
such a feature of business development in England was 
entirely lacking in Germany. Moreover, owing to the imper- 
sonal system of bearer as opposed to registered securities, 
small shareholders never gained that sense of being associated 
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with the companics in which they were interested, which is a 
feature of the British system. Notices were published in ihe 
Press, not sent to the sharcholders. Shares were usually 
deposited with a bank, which had the right to vote on them 
unless otherwise instructed. Sharcholders’ mectings were 
sparsely attended and shareholders had little sense of control. 

The people most interested in the maintenance of the 
economic system were really the managerial class. Their 
salaries and perquisites came to have a disproportionate 
importance. It may be an exaggeration to say that the 
“ Herren Direktoren’? were the real beneficiarics of the 
system, but their emoluments were at any rate the only pay- 
ments made by German business on a level really high com- 
pared with that in other more prosperous countries. Salaries 
and commissions up to £50,000 a ycar were paid by some of 
the leading concerns and the scale of remuneration in the 
upper grades was proportionately high. In the lower grades, 
on the other hand, it was as moderate as befitted an impover- 
ished country. The abuses thus made possible by the system 
of management control are obvious. 

But although the whole system of busincss management 
had thus come to a certain extent to smack of jobbery, it is 
doubtful whether there was more actual corruption in business 
than was to be expected, in view of the chaotic conditions. 
The sensational crashes of the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Insurance Company and of the North German Wool Com- 
pany could be paralleled in other Icading industrial countries, 
although they, of course, had a very considerable effect on 
public opinion, Even the Nazis, who in their mania for 
corruption-hunting have unearthed innumerable scandals in 
public affairs and public enterprise, have failed to bring to 
light any very sensational affairs in the large private con- 
cerns. Undoubtedly, however, the system of ‘ commissions” 
for anything and everything was developed to an extent 
quite unknown in Germany before the War. The general 
standard’ of commercial honesty was somewhat lower~it 
could not remain unaffected by the moral atmosphere of 
the post-war years. ; 

The fact that the real vested interest in the German 
economic system came to be to such a large cxtent a vested 
interest in jobs perhaps explains why the “ cold socialisation ” 
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of the crisis period was regarded with such equanimity by 
many business men. Although the majority probably hoped 
that the State would ultimately return its holdings—on easy 
terms—into private hands, there were some who took another 
view. Professor Hoover quotes the opinion of a leading 
industrialist who frankly said that as long as the class control 
of industry remained unchanged, it made very little difference 
whether the State or private individuals provided the capital 
for industry. Such ‘socialism’? might indeed make for a 
most satisfactory increase of security for job-holders. * 

The attitude that, after all, jobs were the real thing that 
counted, was not confined to the holders of the plums. How- 
ever unsatisfactory the economic system, as long as it pro- 
vided employment discontent remained within manageable 
limits. But in the winter of 1931-32 the figures topped 
the 5 million mark; in 1932-33 they exceeded 6 millions. 
With dependants, over 17 million Germans were supported 
by doles, and the doles were ridiculously inadequate. The 
longer a workman was unemployed, the less dole he got. 
By the time he had reached the bottom scale, he might receive 
as little as 5 to 6 marks a week if a single man, or 10 to 12 
marks if married with one child. Truly, as the American 
journalist Knickerbocker remarked in his book Germany 
Fascist or Soviet ?, the dole was only “ enough to live upon 
in the sense that it might take ten years to die on it”. 

Although the distress due to unemployment in the industrial 
areas was the most serious feature in a catastrophic situation, 
the deep-seated discontent of the agricultural: population 
probably played an even larger part in the triumph of 
National Socialism, Farmers are notoriously addicted to 
grumbling, and a careful analysis of the statistics shows that 
agriculture had in reality suffered less than industry and 
trade in the post-war years. From 1913 to 1931 the national 
income derived from agriculture declined less than that from 
industry and trade and the total indebtedness of the land was 
substantially less, But the debts had been contracted at 
very high rates and the actual interest burden was higher 
than in 1913. Farmers often had to pay the crushing rate 
of 12 per cent. and more for accommodation. 

Undoubtedly great efforts had been made to conciliate the 
agricultural interests. High protection maintained the prices 
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of many products at several times the world-level, although 
it did not prevent agricultural prices generally from declining 
more than those of industry. This was mainly because the 
protection afforded to staple products, such as grain, was 
much higher than that given to eggs, butter and dairy produce 
generally. Broadly speaking, these were grown by he 
peasantry and small landowners of the south and west, while 
grain was produced by the big landowners of the east. Th 
distress of the former was, of course, rendered far worse by 
the fact that they had to buy their dairy-feeds at the inflated 
grain prices. Yet it is noteworthy that this fundamental 
divergence of interests had little influence on the course of 
events. The powerful agricultural associations remaincd 
‘ dominated by the landowners. Peasants and Junkers united 
in advocating higher and more gencral protection, amounting 
to a complete monopoly of the home market, and called down 
maledictions upon the “system”. ; , 
To do justice to the utter hopelessness “of the period, ich 
followed the excitement of the banking crisi8 requires a more 
vivid pen than mine. The system which gave thé masses 
bread had broken down and they waited, uncomprehendingly. 
The leaders of business and finance, the orthodox economists, 
offered no remedy; they said that nothing could be done 
but tighten belts and wait for the crisis to end as other crises 
had ended. Even the “ Marxist’* Social Democrats and 
Trades Union leaders advocated no practical course of action ; 
they adthitted freely in* private conversation that their pro- 
posals for “.planned cconomy” were mere propaganda and 
that their hgpes were really fixed on world recovery. Knicker- 
bocker tells how in one stricken Saxon town, which had 
always been Communist, sufficiently so indecd to burn its 
rich men’s houses and set up a local Red Soviet in 1918, the 
population had turned to nagion in its despair. But in the 
rest of Germany apathy gradually gave place to revolution, 
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PART II 
REVOLUTION 


CHAPTER V 
“NATIONAL GERMANY” AND THE NAZI PARTY 


1933, under Hitler’s Chancellorship, was described 

as the ‘‘ Government of the National Resurgence”. 
The hundreds of thousands of uniformed men who paraded 
that evening for perhaps the largest torchlight procession the 
world has ever seen were the political troops of ‘ National 
Germany”. The “ National Opposition”? was making the 
** National Revolution ”’. 

At last the dream of uniting the “ national” forces—to all 
appearances al any rale—had come true. It had been no 
easy task. For under the Republic “ National Germany” 
had shown scarcely more sensc of the value of unity than 
had the nation as a whole. The Nationalists of all shades 
could agree on nothing whatever but their common hatred 
of the Republic. 

“ Junius Alter’, an anonymous nationalist writer, has given 
us a caustic description of a mecting of the “ United Patriotic 
Associations of Germany ” about the year 1925. Some hun- 
dred organisations were represented, many of which, however, 
“merely served the purpose of assisting some office-hungry, 
self-important contemporary to obtain at any rate the title 
and dignity of President’. It might perhaps have been 
imagined that an organisation with such a high-sounding 
title and large membership would have comprised all, or at 
any rate all the important, patriotic and nationalist bodics, 
By no means. It was merely one organisation among many. 
The Nazis had no connection with it ; nor had the numerous 
* Wehrverbaende”, an untranslatable conception which may 
perhaps be rendered as “ military defence unions ”’, and which 
included the Stahlhelm, Webrwolf, Wiking, and Bismarck 
unions as well as the Young German Order. Such was the 
organisation of people whose declared object was to unite 
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Germany in the struggle against Marxism, Republicanism 
and foreign oppression. 

But centralised organisation is not everything. People can - 
belong to diverse bodies and yet fight shoulder to shoulder 
in pursuit of common aims. The German National Opposi- 
tion did not. Until the end of the Republic it only once 
united to carry out a political action, and then only after an 
embittered struggle. That was when Hindenburg was first 
elected in 1925. Ironically enough this action did more to 
strengthen the Republic than anything the most convinced 
Republicans ever achieved. The National Opposition could 
not agree on an economic policy, on whether or not to co- 
operate with the Republic, or even on the crucial question 
of an eventual return of the monarchy. And, above all, it 
could not agree on the vital question of leadership. Every- 
body had his own recipe for the Third Reich and was con- 
vinced of his own capacity to create it. Spengler’s gibe that 
if three German Liberals met they would form a party did 
not, it appears, only apply to Liberals. 

After the collapse of 1918 the extreme German Nationalists 
were utterly bewildered. They had lost most of their fol- 
lowing and their ideas were discredited. The monarchist, 
authoritarian and military system in which they had passion- 
ately believed had completely disintegrated. To save their 
faces they put the whole blame for the catastrophe on socialist 
and defeatist agitation, on the “‘ November criminals”. They 
hated the Republic and all its works, and.in this at any rate 
they had a considerable following. 

The collapse of the old order left behind an immense residue 
of disgruntled elements. Among the most irreconcilable were 
those whose career, position and carning-power had bcen 
dependent on the old Army. The conscript soldiers were 
willing enough to return to their jobs in civil life. By the 
end of December 1918 the great masses of defeated troops, 
in the words of Herr Scheidemann, “ had disappeared from 
the earth”, But the officers had nowhere to disappear. They 
were for the most part professional soldiers whose prospects 
of making a living in the chaotic conditions of the time were 
the reverse of good. They had been accustomed to com- 
‘mand, to hold an honoured place in society, and as disband- 
ment proceeded they found ae losing both power and - 
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place.’ They hated the whole atmosphere of the new Ger~ 
many. With other malcontents they formed Patriotic Socictics 
which soon honeycombed the whole country, 

' 'T have suggested in an earlier chapter that the reason why 
the Republicans called in the generals instead of forming a 
Republican army was that they had not the men. The 
officers’ corps were irreplaccable. Indced, Ebert and Noske 
were actually obliged to use irregulars recruited by some of 
the most reactionary officers to put down the Spartacist revo- 
lution, It proved a fatal decision. Yet it is difficult to sce 
what else they could have done. The Soldiers’ Councils were 
still in existence and the regular troops could not be relied 
upon to fire on rioters. Still less could any of the revolution- 
ary formations which nominally supported the Government. 
When taunted by the rank and file of the Social Democrats 
in later years, Noske hit back. “ You are all enthusiastic 
now about a Republican and revolutionary Workers’ Army,” 
he said. “When we had one it was perfectly useless., It 
debated and was never at the post of danger.” 

Professor Hoover, who has made a careful study of the 
Russian Revolution, maintains in the work already quoted, 
that the situation in Germany during the Spartacist revolts 
presents considerable similaritics with that before the Bol- 
shevist seizure of power. Revolts which fail, he writes, are 
apt to look as though they had been hopeless from the start. 
Had Kerensky firmly decided to co-operate with Kornilov 
and ruthlessly fired on the mob, murdering Lenin and Trotsky 
as Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg were murdered, who 
shall say that historians would not now look on the Bol- 
shevists in the same light as the Spartacists? It is true that 
a Spartacist success might well have led to a violent reaction, 
as I have suggested, but in any event it would have sub- 
merged the men of Weimar. Here lies, it may be, an inherent 
and fatal weakness of humanitarian .Social Democracy in 
revolutionary times. It cannot defend itself 

Such were the origins of those Free Corps which were 
always to threaten the Republic and were the direct pro-‘ 
genitors of the Brown Army. They and the Patriotic Societies 
were the homes of the irreconcilables." The Corps were 
raised to defeat Spartacus for the Government. They were 
not long in forgetting the purpose for which they -had 
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been created and in turning their attention on ihe Republic 
itself, 

Their first and most serious attempt to overthrow it was the 
Kapp Rebellion in the spring of 1920. The two principal 
instruments of this ill-fated enterprise were the National Union, 
a Patriotic Society organised by a brilliant ex-stafT officer, 
Captain Pabst, and the Ehrhardt Marine Brigade, the most 
famous and reactionary of ithe I'ree Corps. The Brigade 
marched on Berlin, and the Republican Government had no 
police, military, or other forces prepared to fire upon the 
marchers, The Government fled, leaving the rebels in pos- 
session of the field. But the political preparation was ridicu- 
lously inadequate. Kapp, a minor Government official from 
East Prussia, had no programme but reaction. He and his 
friends had made no arrangements for simultaneous action in 
the provinces and showed themselves ‘completely incapable 
of dealing with the general sirike which the predominantly 
Socialist Government had taken the unprecedented step of 
declaring. The reactionaries were thoroughly discredited and 
the great body of anti-Republican opinion was not ready to 
support them. The rebellion simply collapsed. 

The Kapp Rebellion showed a number of things very 
plainly. It showed that the Republic had little or no hold 
upon a large section of educated opinion. It showed that 
neither the army, now called the Reichswehr to distinguish 
it from the old conscript force, nor the police of the new 
state could be relied on to protect it by force of arms against 
attack from the Right—a bitter disappointment to Noske, 
But at the same time it showed that in spite of the general 
lack of enthusiasm for the new régime, reaction as a pro- 
gramme was inadequate to rally the people or even the 
National Opposition itself; that the reactionaries possessed 
neither determination, nor vision, nor political leadership ; 
that the support of the masses was on the whole essential to 
enable the government to be carried on; and in short that 
for the moment there was no alternative to the Republic. 

The Republic, however, was not strong enough to insist on 
drastic action against the Kappists. Indeed, throughout its 
history dependence upon the Reichswehr and former sup- 
porters of thé old régime prevented scrious reprisals against 
its enemies on the Right, while Communist risings were cer- 
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tain of bloody retribution. Ebrhardt’s brigade was nominally 
dissolved, but he took many of his men with him to Bavaria, 

_ whither the centre of reaction now shifted. Munich became 
the headquarters of many patriotic socicties and the city 
sheltered malcontents of all kinds from Hitler and Gencral 
Ludendorff downwards. 

There was good reason for this. Alonc among all the great 
German cities Munich had had actual experience of Red rule. 
In November 1918 the Independent Social Democrats, not 
the majority group as in Berlin, had taken control. Kurt 
Fisner, an intellectual with the appearance of a Hebrew pro- 
phet, became People’s Commissioncr and began the revolu- 
tion by publishing a selection of documents from the Bavarian 
archives io prove that Germany had plotted the War. He 
vacillated between democracy and Sovielism and was ulli- 
mately assassinated as‘he was about to resign. Shortly after- 
wards the Communists took over the city and held it in terror 
for nearly a month. But they never had areal chance. The 
peasants and the great majority of the town workers were 
against them. Munich was occupied by troops, many sum~ 
mary exccutions took place, and Bavaria soon became the 
most thoroughly reactionary of all the German states, 

Thenceforward the principal support of Bavarian particu- 
larism, which successfully opposed many of ihe efforts of the 
Reich government towards greater centralisation, was the 
widely-held conviction that Bavaria was the last stronghold 
of German nationalism against the Red menace of Prussia, 
Bavaria became honeycombed with secret societies whose 
avowed object was the overthrow of the Republic. Some 
did not hesitate 10 employ assassination as a weapon—the 
murders of Erzberger and Rathenau were planned in Bavaria 
and carried out by members of Ehrhardt’s “ Organisation 
Consul”. Prince Rupprecht was openly treated as royalty, 
Not until afier the abortive Hitler rising in 1923 did the 
Bavarian reactionaries abandon, for the time at any rate, 
the idea of overthrowing the Republic by force. © . 

The hopes of the reactionaries were encouraged by the 
disturbed state of the country. It is not always realised that 
during the first few years of the Republic martial law almost 
always prevailed in one district or another. The exceptional 

: powers of the President under Article 48 of the constitution 
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were continually in use. Until the end of 1g21 desultory 
fighting was gencrally going on somewhere ; against the Com- 
munists (who actually raised a Red Army in the Ruhr in 
1920), against the Poles in Upper Silesia before the partition, 
against rioters of various kinds. To the numerous I'ree Corps 
were added Citizen Protection Forces, such as the Bavarian 
“ Orgesh ” and the Prussian “ Einwohnerwebr ”’, all of which 
formations maintained at any rate an unofficial connection 
with the Reichswehr. Political murders both by Right and 
Left were a constant occurrence. The so-called “ Feme” 
murder trials showed that the semi-military organisations had 
in many cascs punished suspected treachery with death. But 
as General von Seeckt, then CGommander-in-Chief of the 
Reichswehr, put it, these crimes took place at a time when 
the disorderly state of the country rendered human life cheap, 
and the courts, recognising their patriotic motives, were 
extremely lenient to the accused. 

Moreover, during the whole of this period the Allies were 
endeavouring to enforce the Treaty of Versailles and the 
Germans to obstruct it. The effect of this on the authority 
of the Government and on the maintenance of law and order 
is difficult to overestimate. Every German government was 
between the devil and the deep sea. If it did not carry out 
the Treaty the Allies used sanctions: if it attempted to do 
so it was accused of betraying the country. Forcing the 
Trealy on an unwilling Germany had much the same effect 
as the attempt to make a reluctant America sober ; it brought 
the Government into disrepute and the law into discredit. 

This was most cvident in the matter of disarmament, En- 
forced disarmament has from the beginning becn an important 
factor in the revival of nationalism. Secing a ring of armed 
nations around them the Germans have never recognised its 
justice. Their citizen army had been a vital part of their 
national life, a valuable training for their youth. When it 
was abolished by force they sought to re-establish it in other 
forms. They clung to their arms for all they were worth. 
Citizens who obeyed the official request of the Government 
to-report concealed weapons ran a serious risk“of being “ ren- 
dered harmless’* by the Feme. Many informers were, it is 
true, a despicable type, and merely wished to obtain the 
rewards offered by the Government and the Allied Control 
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Commissions. But Socialist and Pacifist newspapers, acting 
presumably on idealistic motives, were as useful to the Mili- 
-tary Commission as individual informers. They could gencr- 
ally be relied upon to disclose anything that smacked of 
Treaty evasion. Even when the Reichswehr came to a sort 
of working agreement with Soviet Russia, the Pacifist-Com- 
munist ‘‘ Weltbithne ” was careful to publish the details of 
this arrangement with its own friends for the benefit of the 
Allies. After all, when Mr. Beverly Nichols wrote Cry Havoc 
it hurt nobody, but the effusions of Herr von Ossietzky were 
generally followed by awkward inquiries by the Allies. Thus 
here again the liberal pacifist position was undermined by 
the Treaty of Versailles, and Pacifism became synonymous 
with treachery. ; 

It is probable that had Mr. Lloyd George not insisted, 
apparently in the face of most professional opinion, includ- 
ing that of the French, that the new German army should 
be recruited on a long-service professional basis, the Reich- 
swehr would have becn more Republican in sympathy. It 
would have been a citizen force rather than the sort of State 
within a State which it ultimately became. The reactionary 
sentiments of the indispensable officers’ corps might have becn 
tempered by the more progressive vicws of a rank-and-file 
representing the cross-section of the nation. But although 
the officers, for the most part, despiscd the Republic which 
had had to turn to them for help, they did not serve it as 
badly as many republicans allege. “ 

After the Kapp fiasco, General von Seeckt was appointed 
to the command of the Reichswehr. He made it, by com- 
mon agreement, probably the finest military force of its size 
in the world. He made it also a non-political instrument. 
It may be that non-political meant reactionary and anti- 
republican, The political sentiments of the best military 
material in a country with the traditions of Germany were: 
scarcely likely to be violently republican. Such men were 
indeed bound to sympathise with the ideals of the national 
movement. Yet at any rate, after Seeckt took over the com- 
mand, the Reichswehr showed itself ready to suppress any 
attempt to overthrow the Republic by force of arms. It fired 
on Hitler in Munich and arrested Buchrucker, a Free Corps 
leader who attempted a coup at about the same time. In 
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short, it obeyed orders, In the end it neither overthrew the 
Republic itself nor allowed Hitler io do so. The German 
Revolution was ‘‘ legal”. ' 

The Reichswehr, however, had onc main object to which 
everything else was subordinated—that of rendering Germany 
as strong as possible from a military point of view. Thus it 
was bound to welcome the efforts of all the organisations 
which aimed at keeping military traditions and the military 
spirit alive among the people. Free Corps, Citizen Protec- 
tive forces, patriotic associations, “ Black Reichswehr ”’, and 
later the “ Wehrverbaende”’ and Nazi Storm Troops, could 
all count on the influence of the generals being exerted against 
interference with their activities by the civil power. To this 
extent the Reichswehr was always allied with ‘ National 
Germany”. Thus although its action was readily understand- 
able in view of Germany’s disarmament limitations, it cannot 
be acquitted of responsibility for the conditions which brought 
about the downfall of the Republic. 
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The second collapse of militant nationalism in 1923 was 
followed by the Stresemann era of Treaty fulfilment, economic 
recovery and general pacification. I have always regarded 
the refusal to recognise the achievements of Stresemann as 
one of the unfairest features of the National Resurgence. For 
it was Siresemann who made it possible. As long as foreign 
troops were on her soil Germany’s hands were tied. Strese- 
mann was a great Nationalist in the wider sense of the word. 
He belonged to the annexationist group in the Reichstag ; 
he had been a member of the Pan-German League; and he 
was a convinced believer in the Monarchy. But he saw in 
1923 that further resistance was useless and that the great 
object of the German policy must be at all costs to free the 
country of occupation. 

To do this he had to create a totally new atmosphere, an 
atmosphere of international confidence. The extreme Nation- 
alists had to be kept quiet. It was this imperative necessity 
which «drove Stresemann to the “ anti-national’’? domestic 
policy which, my Nazi and Nationalist friends assure me, is 
their chief grievance against him, 
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The militant section of “ National Germany” had a hard 
struggle under Stresemann. The Ruhr occupation had un- 
doubtedly increased ihe underlying bitterness of the German 
‘people against the Allies, but it had sickened them of resist. 
ance and indeed to a considerable extent of politics. More- 
over, betier times led io gencral pacification and this, together 
with the completion of disarmament, left the toughest irrecon- 
cilables again at a loose end. The Citizen Protection Forces 
were disbanded and disarmed; the Free Corps, many of 
which had till then been retained as the so-called Black 
Reichswehr labour corps, were finally dissolved. Most of 
the innumerable secret and avowed patriotic organisations 
remained, but they passed through a very difficult time, 
There were plenty of leaders suffering from the incurable 
itch to regain lost power, but the rank and file drifted away. 
Having no Communists or French to fight, these incorrigible 
fighters began to fight cach other. Never were the quarrels 
and discussions among the Nationalist cxtremisis so acute as 
during this period. 

Another imporiant factor militated against the irreconcil- 
ables. The election of Field-Marshal von Hindenburg to the 
Presidency provided a rallying-point for “ National Germany ” 
within the existing State, This Grand Old Man of Germany 
had been fetched from retirement to save his country in 1914. 
He had been through the great collapse, had marched home 
with the army, seen it safely demobilised, and again returned 
to his home in Hanover to end his days. In 1925 the call 
came again, He accepted it in the spirit of his farewell 
message to his troops, These words deserve recording ; they 
are those of a man whose guiding light throughout a long 
and great career have been loyalty, duty, and patriotism, 


*“ Soldiers, on laying down my charge I am above all’ deeply 
moved at the thought of the long years during which I was 
privileged to serve threc Imperial and royal masters... . 
What eagh man may think about the events of the last few days ” 
—he was writing just after the signature of the Treaty had split 
the nation more bitterly than ever—‘ is his own affair. For his 
actions there can only be one guide, the good of the Fatherland. 
-«. Only through such united labours can it prove possible with 
the help of God to lead our unhappy German Fatherland: out of 
the deepest humiliation once more towards betier times. Fare- 
well, I shall never forget you.” 
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Such were the thoughts which inspired this great’ Mon- 
archist to take the Constitutional oath towards the new State, 
and to do his best to rally the great mass of patriotic opinion, 
to co-operation with it. That it ultimately proved impossible to 
unite Germany within the Weimar Republic was not his fault. 

In the meantime, sifted by adversity, the organisations 
which were to lead the national movement gradually took 
shape, while the rest lost their grip.. The Nazi Party, though 
still comparatively obscure, was gaining ground. Apparently 
more.important, however, were the ‘‘ Wehrverbaende ”, and 
above all the Stahlhelm. 

*“ The Stahlhelm (Steel Helmet League) was founded in 
Magdeburg shortly after the War by Franz Seldte. Seldte 
was a business man whose experience at the Front as a Re- 
serve officer had made a deep impression upon him. An 
enthusiastic soldier and a man of initiative and personality, 
he might easily have chosen to seek his fortune as the leader 
ofa Free Corps. But he saw the limitations of such a career 
and chose instead to establish an association of men who had 
served at the Front, which can in some respects be compared 
with the British Legion. There was no rigid political basis, 
the idea being rather to enrol men of all classes and parties 
to whom experience of fighting shoulder to shoulder was a 
living remembrance, to whom the spirit of the Front was 
something worth keeping. The idea proved successful, and 
the Stahlhelm grew steadily in both numbers and influence, 
Some light, however, is thrown upon the bitter party strife 
of the time by the fact that it proved quite impossible to 
maintain the unpolitical character of this organisation of old 
soldiers. Gradually and inevitably it became wholly national- 
ist and anti-republican. Moreover, being connected with 
soldiering it laid great stress on drill. It naturally regarded 
itself as a potential reserve in the event of hostilities and 
acted accordingly. It also began to recruit young men, so- 
called Young Stahlhelm (who had of course not seen service | 
at the Front), and to bring them up in the old traditions. | 

‘The political activity of the Stahlhelm was of slow growth. 
It took part in the discussions regarding the rival candida- 
tures of Jarres and Hindenburg in 1925, accepting, albeit 
with some misgivings, the Field-Marshal’s candidature and 
voting for it. Not until 1928 did it again appear in the arena . 
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with the proposal of a referendum to abolish the responsibility 
of the Government to the Reichstag. The underlying idea, 
which was making. great progress within the movement, was 
to put an end to party government by coalitions. This 
referendum was eventually abandoned, however, and the first 
big political agitation of the Stahlhelm was in conjunction 
with the Nationalist Party and the Nazis for the referendum 
against the Young Plan in 1929. 

The Young Plan Referendum finally put an end to the 
co-operation of the Nationalist Party with the Republic, to 
the dreams of a Conservative revival within the State. The 
Pan-German Press magnate and industrialist, Hugenberg, had 
been appointed chairman. His leadership split the party and 
indeed the whole National movement. But it produced in 
the referendum the first real alignment of the forces. which 
were to carry out the National Resurgence. The organisa- 
tions had been perfected ; the battle was to begin. National- 
ist Party, Stahlhelm and Nazis fought side by side, completely 
overshadowing the other patriotic associations, which hadindeed 
been to some extent already absorbed, With the campaign 
against the Young Plan begins the last and ultimately suc- 
cessful phase of the fight against the Weimar Republic. 

The reaction of the German people to the Young Plan is - 
one of the most remarkable features of recent history. I have 
indicated in the previous chaptcr the psychological attittde 
of the Germans towards Reparations. The Plan brought the 
stark facts home as never before. Germany had agreed to 
pay for sixty years, nearly a lifetime. Hitherto no period 
had been laid down, The Germans had been paying towards 
a total sum which was admittedly so astronomical that in 
effect it meant little. But now two generations, children and 
grandchildren yet unborn, had been committed to pay for 
the lost war. Furthermore, and this was perhaps the vital 
factor, the Plan coincided with the beginning of the great 
depression, It is almost true to say that’ the masses of the 
. people began to feel the direct and obvious effects of the 
payments in their pockets for the first time. The collapse of 
the inflation had been part of the general aftermath of the 
War. Under the Dawes Plan foreign‘lenders had paid, But 
under the Young Plan the people had to pay, through un- 
- employment and a great reduction in the standard of living, 
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The Plan and its “tribute” payments—for the word tribute 
came for the first time into general use—was to blame for 
‘e¥erything. And thus a bargain which, politically, as opposed, 
to economically, turned out one of the best in history—for 
in exchange for two years’ payments Germany was freed 
from occupation and foreign control—became the focus of an 
unparalleled Nationalist agitation. 

Although the forces of the National Resurgence did not 
remain closely united, they continued as a whole to make 
headway, Many factors beside the depression assisted them. 
Stresemann’s death had left a vacuum in Parliamentary Ger- 
many and the crisis of democracy was approaching. The 
country was getting heartily sick of it. The younger genera- 
tion particularly longed for new ideals, for something to live 
for, and for the outward and visible signs—uniforms, bands 
and flags. They flocked to the political armies now coming 
into the limclight—the Stahlhelm, and above all the Nazi 
Storm Troops. Prohibitions proved useless; the movement 
grew. 

As the depression progressed the Communists gained also, 
This in its turn reinforced the appeal of the extreme Right, 
which could claim to be the safeguard against Bolshevism. 
The growth of both anti-Republican extremes rendered 
democracy more and more unworkable. “The atmosphere 
became tense. The Right had not the monopoly of political 
armies; the Left did its best to compete. Although the 
Communist Red Front had been forbidden after the bloody 
riots of May Day, 1929, it carried on a subterranean cxist- 
ence. The Socialists and Republicans had done some inten- 
sive work on their “ Reichsbanner”, Clashes between the 
various militant forces were not infrequent. The political 
armies, aided by adversity and unemployment, had brought 
about the return of the old conditions of armed political 
strife, bringing to life once more the spirit of the Free Corps 
and the Citizen Defence Forces. But there was one important 
difference from earlier conditions. The Nazi Party had 
brought real mass weight to the Nationalist movement. 


3 
Any discussion of the National Socialist German Workers’ 
Party, to give it its full title, must inevitably begin with Adolf 
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Hitler. For this man, so adored by his adherents, so hated 
and ridiculed by his enemies, did not merely found the move- 
ment; he embodied it. “Great men”, writes Houston 
“Stewart Chamberlain, “are in reality the flower of history 
and not its roots.’ Innumerable historical events, currents 
of thought, economic trends, racial and national peculiaritics 
have played their part in producing the German Revolution 
and in putting Hitler where he is to-day. National Socialism, 
whatever we may think of it, is a great movement, and every 
great movement in the history of mankind has developed to 
a large extent “ blindly’, through the often wholly unrelated 
effort of individuals. Hitler is in this sense at Icast as much 
a product of the movement as its creator. But whichever 
may come nearer to the truth, he is in any case its per- 
sonification. 

We in England, secure in the happy conviction that our 
ideas are universally valid, are apt to belittle national leaders 
whose views do not coincide with our own. We scoffed at 
Mussolini with his black shirts; we even smiled at Lenin, 
until our smiles froze in horror on our lips. Gandhi with 
his ludicrous loin-cloth could not, we thought, be quite all 
there; and as for De Valera, he was half-Dago, half-Irish, 
and wholly mad. Only gradually did we learn better. 

Wheiher Hitler's a really great man only the future can show. 
But it is already possible to say that the foolish shafts of ridi- 
cule which were aimed at him have wholly missed their mark. 
To-day it seems curious to reflect that apparently intelligent 
persons called him the “ Kerensky of the German Revolu- 
tion’, a phrase coined, some say, by Kerensky himself. Tor 
even had Hitler been swept away by another October Revo- 
lution he would have taken a totally different place in his- 
tory from the garrulous St. Petersburg lawyer, thrown up for 
a moment by a convulsion which he wholly failed to under- 
stand. The Russian Revolution would have been scarcely 
affected had Kerensky never existed. But if on April goth, 
_1889, a “ royal and imperial Custom’s officer’s child ’*, as the 
birth register quaintly puts it, had not been born at Braunau 
in Upper Austria, the German Revolution would almost cer. 
tainly have taken a wholly different course ; indeed, it might 
never have occurred. 

Both sides of Hitler’s family were of peasant stock, Frau 
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Hitler was at least partly Bohemian, that is to say Czech and 
Slav, but the Viennese newspaper which alleged that she had 
Jewish blood in her veins had to publish an ignominious . 
withdrawal. Herr Hitler ptre was a German of Upper 
Austria, indistinguishable, except for his royal and imperial 
master’s uniform, from the Bavarians over the border. The 
Slav mixture may be responsible for some of Hitler’s mysti- 
cism, and perhaps for his compelling hold on his mass audi- 
ences, but on the whole, the future leader’s early life goes 
further than his genealogy towards explaining the views with 
which he was to capture Germany and the mentality behind 
the 

Had i it not been for Hitler’s imprisonment in the comfort- 
able fortress of Landsberg as a result of the abortive rising 
in 1923, we should to-day know little of his early life, views 
or mentality. For like most great popular leaders he has 
always distrusted the written word, the appeal to reason, and 
preferred to appeal to passion, through oratory. At Lands- 
berg, however, the urge towards activity caused him to write 
a book of 800 pages under the title My Struggle. This book 
is at once a story of the author’s life, a confession of political 
faith, and the expression of views on most subjects under the 
gun, It is in many respects a bad book, longwinded, often 
self-contradictory. It is full of dogmatic assertions of reputedly 
unscientific theories. But it breathes the vitality of its author. 
And it is the book of a man who at any rate does not suffer 
from the great failing of educated people to-day—specialisa- 
tion, In Hitler’s case vigour of idea is not strangled by 
knowledge nor repressed by the awe of it. He looks at the 
world from the point of view of the man-in-ihe-street and 
sees a great many things wrong. He sees class warfare, evil 
social conditions, social apathy, religious indifference, loss of 
values, moral decay, late marriages made possible by prosti- 
tution, racial decline, the unsettled uprooted life of big cities, — 
crass materialism, the irresponsible power of finance, inter- 
nationalism undermining national characteristics, patriotism . 
losing ground to pacifism, Germany oppressed and disunited, 
torn, by party strife. And everywhere he sees the hand of 
Marxists and J ews. He is convinced that these things can 

atd-rmust"be put right. To do so the prime essential is to 
win the masses io his views and inspire them with his own . 
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fanaticism. Thus, for Hitler does not quite agrce with Bis- 
marck that politics are the art of the possible, impossibilities 
can be achieved. 
" Hitler’s views on many matters may appear amateurish ; 
who indeed can to-day hope to compete with our amazingly 
knowledgeable specialisis ? Certainly not an active politician. 
But in one field he speaks with unchallenged authority, that 
of mass psychology. Again and again he returns to the sub- 
ject, He tells us that oratory alone has a real effect on the 
people and that meetings should always be held in the even- 
ings when the power of resistance to suggestion is lower. He 
explains how all great leaders concentrate the attention of a 
people on one opponent, and how their real art is to rhake 
different opponents appear the same. Jews, Marxists, Demo- 
crats, Jesuits, financiers, Communists and Capitalisis, Hitler 
has shown how genius can make them appear as one. For, 
he writes, “as soon as the unstable masses sce themselves 
fighting against too many enemies, they will soon start being 
objective and raising the question whether all the others really 
are in the wrong and only their own people or their own 
movement in the right”. 

The plan on which the book is written is intended to show 
how the ideas in it arose in the author’s mind during his 
career. He went to Vienna io seek his fortune as an artist 
at the early age of sixteen, only to become a bricklayer’s 
assistant. His five years there seem to have taught him a 
great deal, From his struggle he learnt the importance of 
the social question and the real eflecis of unemployment, 
He might have turned Socialist had it not been for a certain 
middle-class feeling of distance from the proletariat which 
shows between the lines and for the Pan-German Nationalism 
he seems to have imbibed at school in homocopathic reaction 
against the dynastic loyalty preached by his teachers. The 
Socialism of the Viennese workers, however, was wholly 
Marxian and international. When Hitler argued with them 
.they regarded him as a blackleg. As a result he was once 
néarly thrown off the scaffolding on which he was working, 
and forced to leave his job. This, he writes, taught him that 
the spirityal terrorism of Marxism could only be broken by 
a terrorism of equal force. He came face to face with Eastern 
- Jews in caftans and wondered for the first time whether these 
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people could be regarded as Germans. Once this question 
was answered in the negative he saw Jews everywhere (10 
‘per cent. of the Viennese population at that time were Jews) 
and was amazed at the immense influence they appeared to 
have. He was atiracted by Karl Lueger, the anti-Semitic 
Christian Social Mayor of Vienna, and studied the efficient 
Christian Social Party organisation with sufficient profit io 
be able in later years to base the Nazi organisation upon it. 
Another movement, the Pan-Germanism of Schoenerer, also 
appealed to him and he became imbued with the idea that 
the German race must be united. As the capital of one of 
the most heterogeneous empires in the world, Vienna was 
inhabited by a hopeless conglomeration of races. Much of 
Hitler’s subsequent enthusiasm for racial purity may perhaps 
be traced to this cause. Vienna, in short, became for him 
the “hardest but most thorough school” of his life. The 
foundations of his attitude to life and his political views had 
been laid, and they were, he writes, never to leave him. 

In 1912 Hitler went to Munich for political reasons which 
he does not clearly explain, but which were at any rate con- 
nected with his dislike of the racial medley in the Hapsburg 
monarchy, The two years spent there before the outbreak 
of War were, he tells us, the happiest of his life. They appear 
to have been completely uneventful. He obtained regular 
employment as a house-painter and employed ‘his leisure hours 
in study, particularly his favourite study of history. Whether 
the young workman really developed the genuinely penctrat- 
ing views on pre-war German policy which are set down in 
the Munich chapter of his book, no one can say, Hitler 
shares with most memoir-writers a certain tendency towards 
self-dramatisation. But in any case he developed a passionate 
love of the Reich as the only authoritative standard-bearer of 
German culture and race. Immediately upon the outbreak 
of war this Austrian presented his humble petition to the 
King for admission to the Bavarian Army. 

The four years of war, during which Hitler gained the. 
Iron Cross for bravery and became a lance-corporal, inspire 
him above all to some remarkable reflections on propaganda 
and mass psychology. He takes the common Army yiew that 
the War was lost on the home front. The Marxist influence 
should, he feels, haye been desiroyed at ihe beginning, if 
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necessary by force. But ideas can only be destroyed by force , 
if other ideas with an equal or greater appeal are opposed to | 
them. This is what the leaders of Germany failed to do. 
Not only did they fail to produce an anti-Marxist “ Weltan- 
schauung ”, but they did not even convince the people and 
the troops that they were fighting for ideals. Here Hitler 
learnt from England. The propaganda leaflets showered upon 
his regiment in the later stages of the War impressed him, 
though not in the scnse intended. England, he notes, had 
convinced herself that she was fighting for freedom, and not 
even for her own freedom but for that of small nations. The 
Germans were told that they were fighting for bread, which 
is by no means so inspiring. Allied propaganda described 
the enemy as barbarians and Hunnish ; German propaganda 
endeavoured to make out that he was ridiculous. But when 
the Germans came up against the “ Contemptible little army ” 
they learnt their mistake. The Allies convinced themselves 
and the world that Germany was solely responsible for the 
War ; the Germans virtually admitted divided responsibility. 
The masses, however, are incapable of comprehending such 
half-hearted objectivity. Thus the will of the people was 
undermined. The future master of mass psychology learnt a 
great deal in the trenches and during his occasional visits 
home, 

Hitler heard the news of the Kaiscr’s abdication and the 
revolution in hospital at Pasewalk in Prussia. He wept, he 
tells us, for the first time since he had lost his mother, over 
ten years before. Everything that he had believed in had 
collapsed. At this moment the obscure lance-corporal decided 
to become a politician, 

His experience of Red Munich, where he rejoined his regi- 
ment at the end of November 1918, was not calculated to 
inspire enthusiasm for the November régime. The future 
politician did not like the “ Soldiers’ Councils’ which con- 
trolled his.regimental affairs, and got himself transferred to 
a camp in the country. Returning during the Communist 
interlude, he was nearly arrested for counter-revolutionary 
utterances. With the victory of reaction came the order to 
take pant, in a course of political instruction which the mili- 
tary authorities had instituted to train the demobilising troops 
in patriotic sentiments, Actually it was a sort of patriotic 
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debating society which, as Hitler says, gave him the oppor- 
tunity of exchanging views with others of similar sentiments. 

This little circle of men was not merely patriotic ; it was 
also socialist. Socialism was in the air. There was talk of 
forming a new party and the suggested title is significant— 
the Social Revolutionary Party. It was never founded, how- 
ever. One day Hitler received orders to visit in the capacity 
of intelligence officcr a meeting of an organisation calling itself 
the German Labour Party, one of innumerable similar groups 
of people who felt called upon to save the Fatherland in those 
days. There were two dozen people at this so-called mass 
mecting. The President of the party spoke on vaguely 
patriotic lines. Gottfried Feder, an engineer whom Hitler 
knew from lectures in the “ political course”, spoke on 
economics much as Major Douglas must have spoken in Man- 
chester at the same period. A self-styled professor favoured 
Bayarian Secession, And Hitler spoke for the first time in 
public with the result that the “ professor” slipped hastily 
away “like a drenched poodle”. 

As Hitler departed, a workman thrust into his hands a 
pamphlet entitled.‘ My Political Awakening’. Lying awake 
next morning he read how the author had gradually found 
his way out of the “labyrinth of Marxist and Trade Union 
phrases into patriotic thought”. It reminded him of his own 
development in Vienna and he began to think again on the 
same lines, Shortly afterwards he was surprised to receive a 
notice that he had been elected member of the German 
Labour Party, an unsolicited honour, Having nothing to do, 
he attended the next meeting, even more sparsely attended 
than the last. ‘ This ridiculous little creation’, he writes, 
“had at any rate the advantage of not being frozen into an 
‘ organisation ’, thus making it possible for an individual to 
develop a genuine personal activity.” He decided to accept 
the invitation and received a provisional membership card . 
with the number 7, The future leader of the German Revo- 
lution had joined the revolutionary party. 

What manner of man is this great popular leader, for that 
he is in any case? From My Struggle we can only learn that 
he is inspired with a burning idealism and a profound con- 
viction of his mission to save Germany and the German race. 
This, indeed, is beyond all question, for not even his most - 
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bitter opponents have ever dared to assert that he is pur- 
suing private ends. Hitler lives a life of extreme abstinence. 
He is a vegetarian and neither drinks nor smokes, His rela~ 
tions with women are purely platonic, and it is said that he 
will not marry lest domestic life should distract him from his 
great purpose. The Leader of Germany is an utterly sincere © 
ascetic and visionary. Is he also a practical man? 

Shortly after the Revolution I had two interviews with a 
leading permanent official whom I have known for some years 
and regard as perhaps the most brilliant economist in Germany. 
On the first occasion hé was thoroughly depressed and took 
a hopeless view of Nazi economics. The next time I saw 
him, however, his attitude had completely changed. He had 
had talk with the Chancellor on economic subjects and it had 
immensely impressed him. Now this is the one subject Hitler 
is supposed to know nothing about. He is, said my friend, 
no theorist. But economics is mainly a matter of common 
sense and the Chancellor had shown a remarkable common- 
sense ability to grasp his arguments. He was, indeed, quite 
convinced that if the economists were to propound diverse 
views on any matter Hitler would be likely to choose the 
right one. 

This view was confirmed from a number of similar sources. 
The Chancellor has undoubtedly greatly impressed the Ger- 
man permanent officials, among the hardest-headed menein 
the world. He has, so I was told, astonished the generals 
with his grasp of their own subject. Indeed, he appears 
to have won over as much by reasoned argument as by 
personality a great many people whose attitude towards 
National Socialism is still decidedly negative. Moreover, 
his every action shows him to be a consummate political 
tactician, 

A common criticism advanced against him is that*his brain 
is exhausted and infertile, that he goes on saying the same 
thing. This last is certainly true. He has explained over 
and over again his vision of a new world and is now setting 
to work to build it. He is, I think, like most men who have 
made history, at bottom a simple-minded man with a few 
leading ideas which he is determined to put into practice. 
Clever people who point out this or that drawback make 
little or no impression upon him. He really does think 
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historically, in decades and centuries. Although he may 
withdraw here, postpone there, the goal remains unaltered. 

But it is his personality which has swept the country, To, 
the millions of Germans outside the Nazi Party, and still 
doubtful about it, Adolf Hider is a sort of demi-god. He is 
the true rallying-point of the nation, the focus of its desires 
and its hopes. He has won a great people. Time will show 
whether he can retain their allegiance. 


4 

Nothing succeeds like success, and before long the seventh 
member of the German Labour Party showed that he was 
on the right lines. He was appointed to the important 
office of propaganda chief. At one of the earliest meetings, 
convened by handwriiten invitations, the whole audience 
consisted of the seven convening members, The party just 
scraped up enough money to advertise the next meeting. 
It was a success; a hundred people turned up and were 
impressed by Hitler’s thundering denunciations of Versailles, 
the November disgrace and Germany’s shame. This was 
the start. The hundreds soon became thousands; the 
Birgerbrauhaus was not big enough to hold them. By the 
beginning of 1921 Hitler was speaking to six thousand people 
in the Circus Krone and the meetings became more frequent 
as well as larger. Over eighty thousand people assembled in 
the Konigsplatz to hear this man who had captured their 
imagination, 

In the meantime the party had adopted its new title as 
the result of amalgamation with a small organisation in 
Nurnberg called the German Socialist Party, founded by 
Julius Streicher. It is probable also that Hitler deliberately 
hoped to provoke the Socialisis by stealing a word which 
they considered their monopoly. He had carefully devised a 
flag, red with a black swastika on a white ground. Red on 
the same principle of enraging the Marxists and, in order, 
at the same time, to attract the workers with their accustomed 
colour. Red, in short, for Socialism. White for Nationalism. 
The swastika as a symbol of anti-Semitism and the racial 
ideals, And the ensemble of black, white and red to honour 
the traditions of the Empire and of the Army. 

After the great mass meeting of February 24th, 1920, at 
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which the programme was adopted, the six original com- 
mittee members faded into obscurity. The party began to 
show the rudiments of its present form. Attempis were made 
by political opponents to break up the meetings, and this led 
to the formation of the Storm Troops, whose original function, 
was to preserve order. A beginning was made with the 
organisation of the party outside Bavaria and a Reich Congress 
was held. 

For a long while, however, Bavaria was to be the strong- 
hold of the party. There the Nazis had everything in their 
favour. Herr von Kahr and his Nationalist friends took over 
the Government and gave valuable support to the fledgling 
movement. The atmosphere was propitious and there was 
plenty of material in the shape of nationalist and racial 
enthusiasts to draw upon, Ludendorff meditated upon his 
vanished glories and planned marches on Paris and Moscow. 
Free Corps leaders like Ehrhardt and Rossbach waited for 
the chance to march on Red Berlin. General von Lossow 
of the Reichswehr did not think much of President Ebert 
but was very loyal to Prince Rupprecht. The reactionaries 
and malcontents of all countries found a haven. Hitler had 
little difficulty in gathering his band of faithful enthusiasts— 
Feder the currency theorist, Esser the ex-Socialist journalist, 
Julius Streicher the Niirnberg school-teacher, most violent of 
anti-Semites ; Rosenberg the Balt, who spun intricate webs in 
imaginary foreign policy; Réhm, soldier of fortune but 
possessed of a remarkable personality ; Géring, the “ Pour- 
le-mérite ” (approximately equivalent to our V.C.) air ace ; 
Dr. Frick, of the Munich political police ; Rudolf Hess, the 
Leader’s personal assistant, and many others. 

There were, of course, quite enough jobless stalwarts to 
make the Storm Troops under Réhm’s leadership, a tough 
proposition for any Reds Who wanted trouble, and the move- 
ment was able to initiate the successful tactics of bearding 
the Marxisis by demonstrating in their own preserves. With 
mass meetings, parades, processions, always attractive to the 
German mentality, the party was able to advertise itself to 
the masses, One riotous meeting, at a time when Bavaria 
was playing up to the Reich, cost Hitler a month in jail, but 
it was a good advertisement. The party membership went 
on growing. In 191 there were three thousand registered 
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members; two years later there were ten: times as many. 
The ex-corporal was already a big factor, almost a national 
hero. ‘ 
As 1923 progressed, the terrible distress caused by the 
inflation favoured all the extremists. Germany became more 
and more like a powder-magazine wiih Bavaria preparing to 
set a maich to it. A great rally of Free Corps, patriotic 
organisations and the Nazi Party at Nimnberg in September 
appointed Hitler political leader of the combined forces. 
Herr von Kahr became State Commissioner with semi- 
dictatorial powers. General von Lossow swore the Reichswehr 
in to Bavaria. The stage was set for a national uprising which 
Hitler and Ludendorff hoped to extend to the whole Reich 
by marching on Berlin. But there were all kinds of intrigues. 
The Bavarian particularists, Kahr included, had dreams of a 
monarchy under Prince Rupprechi, while Hitler cared for 
nothing but destroying the Marxists and uniting the people 
in a great national upheaval. Moreover, he had apparently 
neglected to keep in touch with Kahr’s circle, many of whom 
must have suspected his Socialist tendencies. Kahr was in 
any case determined to keep control and give the signal to 
move. Hitler wanted to get in first. Ata great mass meeting 
on November 8th, the eve of the “ November Treachery ” 
anniversary, he enticed Kahr, Lossow and the chief of police 
von Seisser, into a room guarded by the Storm Troops and, 
aided by Ludendorff, stampeded them at the point of a pistol 
into joining him. Proclamations were issued in the name of 
a Provisional Government. But once away from the Storm 
Troops the triumvirate thought better of it. When Hitler 
and Ludendorff marched next morning ai the head of quite 
a small column of revolutionaries through the city, they were 
met by Reichswehr bullets. The rising collapsed and the 
leaders fled. The subsequent political proceedings were 
more in the nature of a patriotic demonstration than a trial 
for treason, but Hitler had to retire to Landsberg and the 
Nazi Party was nominally dissolved. 

The failure of the November rising marks an epoch in Hitler’s 
career and in the history of the Nazi Party. Meditating on 
his failure while in Landsberg, the Fuhrer determined to 
abandon all alliances with unreliable nationalist and patriotic 
bodies, and to depend entirely on his own organisation, which 
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he visualised as thoroughly disciplined and obedient to him 
alone. While he thus decided upon iis future, the party 
-became a prey to dissensions. It had evaded its proscription 
by forming an alliance with Herr von Graefe’s German Racial 
Freedom Party and had actually won thirty-two scats in the 
Reichstag elections of May 1924. But Graefe was both 
uninspiring and disloyal, utilising his position to steal Hitler- 
ites from Hitler. When the Fuhrer came out of prison, he 
found a decaying party, no organisation and everybody at 
each other’s throats. In the Reichstag of December 1924, 
there were but fourteen Nazi members, of whom only four 
recognised Hitler as their chief. 

The real foundations of the Nazi Party’s success were laid 
during the years of adversity and struggle which followed. 
And they were laid almost entirely by Adolf Hitler himself. 
All Germany was dancing round the golden calf of foreign 
loans and forgot both the man and his movement, If 
politicians, capitalists and Socialists spared these poor cranks 
a thought, it was only to look on them much as most English- 
men would regard the British Israelites or the Social Credit 
enthusiasts. The ex-corporal, it was generally felt, had becn 
thrown up by circumstances never likely to recur and was 
rapidly sinking into the obscurity from which he should never 
have emerged. 

Hitler made no atiempi to disillusion the powers that be. 
Five years, he had said, would be needed to reorganise the party, 
and to start with, ai any rate, obscurity was welcome, since 
it meant freedom from interference. The first thing was to 
get the party together and cstablish the leader’s authority, 

In Bavaria this was soon achicved. But in the rest of the 
Reich, dissensions were worse than ever. Hitler never even 
turned up at the Hanover Party Congress, whéte a group 
of extremists under Otto Strasser clamoured for a programme 
of socialist expropriation. Hitler refused to be committed. 
He preferred to send Gottfried Feder io confuse the issue by 
advancing economic theories which impressed by their very 
incomprehensibility. The Hanover Congress was a fiasco, 
but open breaches were avoided, At the Bamberg Congress 
a year later, however, Hitler scored a resounding victory. 
Thenceforward party unity was secured throughout the 
Reich and the real work of organisation could begin, 
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Shortly afterwards, in November 1926, a young Rhine- 
lander, of the Italian type which appears to be a relic of the 
Roman occupation, was sent to Berlin with full powers., 
One of the toughest jobs in the history of the party lay before 
him—to conquer, perhaps, the most materialist, unemotional, 
cynical city in the world, a stronghold of Socialism and Com- 
munism to. boot, for a movement whose essential appeal: 
was emotional, anti-materialist and anti-Marxist. 

I heard the story of Goebbels’s arrival from a Nazi friend 
who, though young in years, was of the old guard. At that 
time the total party membership in Berlin amounted to five 
hundred people, who agreed upon practically. nothing and 
wasted all their time on futilities. Goebbels laid down the 
party principles as admitting of no argument, explained that 
the movement was revolutionary, that its basis was personal 
sacrifice for the attainment of the goal, and called on any 
malcontents to resign. Two hundred did so. It is significant 
of the mentality of the remainder that, although mostly poor 
men, they each agreed to contribute a minimum of a tenth 
of their respective incomes annually to the depleted parry 
funds. 

Goebbels was a fanatical revolutionary, an orator second only 
to Hitler, a splendid advertiser, and possessed of that rare 
quality in a Nazi, a cynical sense of humour. He saw at once 
that Berlin could only be conquered by stressing the socialist’ 
and revolutionary side of the movement and winning the masses 
from their Red allegiance. . This, incidentally, would provide 
sufficient advertisement to attract the dispossessed middle 


‘classes as well. And-to win the masses, the streets had to 
. be conquered. ‘‘The street’, he writes in his book The 
Fight for Berlin, “‘is for good or evil the main characteristic 
of modern politics. He who can conquer the street can. 


also conquer the masses, and he who conquers the masses 
conquers the State.” This was, of course, Hitler’s thesis, 
and Goebbels set. about putting it into practice against the 
active resistance of the Communists and the steady pressure 
of the Social Democrats, aided by the police they controlled. 
No wonder he said the movement stood or fell with the 


~ Storm Troops ! 


Hitler’s sélection: of * Goebbels ioe Belin @ is a: tribute ‘to his 
remarkablé instinct. for putting the right man in. the right 
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place. At this time everything depended upon personality 

and little or nothing upon programmes. The organisation 

had to be perfected and. its members trained, so that when 

the time for action came, everything should be ready. It, 

was even useless to attract votes; the need was for men i 
prepared to obey orders without question and work hard for: 

the cause. Gradually, in spite of prohibitions and chicaneries 

of all kinds, the party spread a complete network of organisa- 

tions throughout the country, invading every department of 
the national life. The actual membership rose from seventeen 

thousand to one hundred and twenty thousand between 1927 

and 1929. 

By 1929 Hitler was ready for a big political action, and 
the Young Plan referendum was a heaven-sent opportunity, 
From then onwards the idea was not only to collect members 
but to catch voters. The party had begun the great offensive 
onthe political front which was to continue until the Revolu- 
tion. By the beginning of 1930 there were 200,000 members, 
at the end of the year half a million, and a year later over a 
million. The six million Nazi voters at the September 1930 
elections astonished the leaders as well as Germany and the 
world. Hitler might possibly have staged a successful coup 
before people had come to their senses, had he not been 
equally bewildered by the shock of success. The night. the 
election results were given out all Germany. waited for a 
march. of the Storm Troops on. Berlin. 

September 1930 marks a second landmark in the party 
history. Hitler appears to have decided that it was feasible 
to attempt the conquest of power by legal means, and that 
it. was wisest to keep out of office unless he was given an 
absolutely preponderating position, particularly as regards. 
the army and the police, At any rate he would not-look 
at any suggestion of taking over responsibility for the crisis, 
for instance by accepting such: ministries as Economics or 
Finance, an enticing proposal made by those whd- wanted 
to let the Nazis “show what they could do’. The great . 
offensive was to continue. Results proved him right. Within 
two years the party had again trebled its voting strength 
and its.membership, The declared 1 goal of an sbaclute, 
Balority,. was near at hand. 
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My own introduction to the astounding machine created, 


during these years of struggle and adversity took place through 
the friend who described Goebbels’s arrival in Berlin. This 
man, not yet thirty, may servc as an example of a novel but 
excellent type produced by the party. He was a district 
leader, a deputy in the Reichstag, head of the Nazi cell in 
the great firm in which he worked, and withal a most efficient 
commercial traveller earning, say, £5 aweck. His enthusiasm 
was amazing, his energy unflagging, and his integrity beyond 
question, For years his wife can scarcely have seen him, for 
practically all his spare time was taken up by agitation and 
organisation. 

The district in Berlin of which my friend was the chief 
may be regarded as typical. The 20,000 odd party members 
were divided into about fifleen “local groups”, each local 
group into between ten and fifteen “cells”? and each cell 
into a varying number of “blocks”. The block as the 
smallest unit comprised between ten and twenty members. 
Each block, cell and local group had a leader with absolute 
authority. The leader consulted with his subordinates but 
was solely responsible for any decisions made. The rank and 
file of the Party were expected to do a ceriain amount of 
work each week, block leaders being responsible for seeing 
that they did it, that they turned up at party functions, and 
generally took part in what was going on, This completed 
the purely territorial organisation. Associated with it under 
the district leader were the factory cells of the business concerns 
in the district and the women’s organisations (‘‘ Frauen- 
schaften ”’). 

The districts were grouped together into provinces (“‘ Gaue”’) 
directly responsible to the Brown House at Munich. All the 
innumerable other Nazi organisations, the Student League, 
the Schoolteachers’ Association, the Peasants’ League, the 
Fighting League of the Middle Classes, and so on, weresfor 
the most part directly under the Brown House. The German 
Christian movement in the Lutheran Church has never been 
officially associated with the party. 

The Storm Troops, consisting of the brown-shirted S.A. 
(Storm Detachments) and the black-shirted S.S. (Companies 
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of the Guard), a specially-chosen élite, really deserve a chapter 
to themselves. They were the revolutionary army. They 
conquered the sireets and showed the party flag at con~ 
siderable cost in life. They formed a great reservoir for the 
unemployed youth of the country in which it was trained in 
Nazi principles in discipline and in the fighting spirit. With 
their, uniforms, bands and military trappings they exercised 
an immense appeal on a generation which had been deprived 
of all these things so beloved to the German mentality. Their 
numbers grew even faster than ihe party membership itself 
and at the time of the Revolution they were estimated with 
reserves at about 800,000. 

I have spent a good deal of time with the Storm Troops 
one way and another. With the rank and file, as distinct 
from the leadership, I was on the whole favourably impressed. 
Indeed, I learnt much more from them than from eminent 
persons in the Wilhelmstrasse. Here was the ‘ Young Ger- 
many” which made the German Revolution and determined, 
its character as an uprising of youth against age. Its spirit 
is not easy to define. There was the ideal of the old Youth 
Movement, which developed in reaction against the restraint 
of pre-war bourgeois existence. There was the sense of 
comradeship, discipline and service which was,a legacy of 
the War. There was something of the free-booting soldier- 
of-fortune attitude which marked the Free Corps. There 
was the reaction against post-war licence which became 
noticeable in Germany about 1929,and seems to be inspiring 
the younger generation in every country. There was a fecling 
that the older generation has made an unconscionable mess, 
and that it is high time another, less steeped in the idcals of 
a former age, took its place. And there was a fanatical 
adoration of the Leader and a determination to build a new 
Germany which generally cured me.for the moment of any 
pessimism I may have felt about Nazi prospects, 

The common allegation that many “ toughs”’ were in the 
Storm Troops for what they could get, may be true to some 
extent. But they could not get much, It should not be for-; 
gotten that neither S.A. nor SS. received regular pay. They; 
had to buy their own uniforms and pay half the normal party 
subscription, Those who were unemployed were assisted as 
far as funds would permit, and there were often “ perks ” 
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in the form of free or very cheap meals. But in return for 
these scanty advantages there was a great deal of hard work 
to be done and risk to be undertaken, The Storm Troopers, 
were revolutionaries, often indced too much so for the taste 
of the leaders ; they were ruthless and fanatical ; it was and 
still is a problem to know how to control and what to do 
with them; but they do not deserve to be described—as 
they often are—~as mere “ hired bravos”’. 

The whole of this vast organisation cost a great deal of 
money. There has been considerable speculation regarding 
Nazi finances, and innumerable eminent names in Germany 
and abroad have been mentioned as Hitler’s backers. Even 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, who has most carefully avoided having 
anything to do with Germany for years, was accused in a 
recent publication which had to be hastily withdrawn. It is 
quite impossible to get at the truth. Undoubtedly in the 
early days a certain number of rich Bavarian industrialists 
and others supported the party, as a double insurance against 
Marxism and a Nazi success. But after the 1923 collapse 
these sources were closed, and during the years of struggle, 
until about 1928 or 1929, the Nazis probably supported 
themselves by drastic methods such as those used, as I have 
described, in Berlin. With the growth of the party as a 
political factor, however, the industrialists again began to 
turn their attention to it, and it appears to be quite certain 
that a number of the big men in the Ruhr, including Dr. 
Fritz Thyssen in particular, were large subscribers. So were 
the notorious Lahusens of North German Wool Company 
fame. The Nazis had no compunction about accepting 
money from anybody who cared to give it, including the Jews. 
They maintained all along a special “ supporting membership ” 
of sympathisers who were willing to contribute without being 
officially associated with the party. Nevertheless it is probable 
that by far the greatest part of the funds came from the 
Nazis themselves in the form of subscriptions, special con-° 
tributions, and in one case at any rate of a forced loan;_ 
from the large entrance-fees charged at meetings (charges of 
5 and 10 marks were not uncommon when Hitler was going 
to speak) ; and from casual collections. The evidence in 
support of the theory that the victory of the party was paid 
for by the capitalists, who are said now to regard the Nazis 
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as their hired lackeys, appears to me distinctly unconvincing. 

In any case the fighting spirit of the Nazi Party has from 
the first been strong enough to command considerable sacri- 
‘fices from its members. From Storm Troops to local cells 
and blocks, it was essentially a fighting organisation, By 
the courtesy of my Nazi friends, and particularly the district 
leader mentioned, I have seen a good deal of its inner workings. 
It may be mentioned in passing that no interested foreigners 
will find any difficulty in doing so. An expression of sympathy 
with the movement is an open sesame to most party functions. 
The Nazis love to show off their machine and to propagand 
any stranger. Thus I was able to visit many private and 
public party meetings, to take actual part in processions, and 
to see the various local headquarters at work. The fanatical 
enthusiasm, the spirit of sacrifice, the sense of working for a 
great cause cannot but impress any impartial observer. 
Impressive is also the discipline, combined with genuine 
democracy in the sense that within the party there are 
absolutely no class distinctions whatever. The party hierarchy 
is the only thing that counts ; colonels, senior Civil Servants, 
employers, factory managers, may as likely as not find them- 
selves under the orders of a workman or a clerk. I was told 
an amusing story of one busy and self-important man who 
was requested by his superior to write out chits for two hours 
every Sunday. His protests were met by the suggestion that 
work would be the best thing possible to rest his brain, 
Within the party there are no Herr Doktors, Herr Dirckiors, 
Herr Majors, or indeed any titles except the universal form 
of address “ Party Comrade ’—an ingenious theft from the 
Marxists with a prefix to make a difference. 

The publicity and propaganda work might well put the 
greatest American experts to shame. I must confess that it 
was not until the electoral campaign of 1930 that I attended 
a Nazi mass meeting. Hitler spoke in the Sportpalast in 
"Berlin to about 7,000 people. There were bands, flags, a 
march of the Storm Troops, community singing of patriotic 
songs as well as hymns of hate against Communists and Jews, 
and a tense, almost religious hush as the Leader entered in 
procession. The excitement at the end was beyond belief. 
From that moment I was convinced of the ultimate victory 

_of the party. In thousands of such meetings all over the 
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country the German ‘“ Michel” felt himself swelling with 
enthusiasm and pride until his head touched the very sky. 
To their Yankee skill and energy in exccuting mass drives 
and whirlwind campaigns, the Nazis added a thoroughly’ 
Prussian attention to the minutest details. This had its 
humorous aspects. One instruction regarding the pasting of 
posters ran as follows: “It is quite wrong to put up our 
posters in public lavatories. This is generally done by our 
opponents to discredit us. Our posters do not belong in this 
place.” 


6 


Shortly after Hitler’s Government had assumed power a 
pleasing witticism went the round of Berlin. Why, you were 
asked, is the box attendant at the Opera in jail? Because, 
so ran the answer, when the Chancellor attended a per- 
formance the attendant inquired whether he had a programme. 
The gibe is unjustified. The programme of the Nazi Party 
was laid down at a mass meeting in the Munich Hofbratihaus 
on February 25, 1920, and has been officially declared 
unalterable. Here it is. 


THE PROGRAMME 


The Programme of the German Workers’ Party is limited as to 
period, The leaders have no intention, once the aims announced 
in it have been achieved, of setting up fresh ones, merely in order 
fo increase the discontent of the masses artificially, and so 
ensure the continued existence of the Party. 

1. We demand the union of all Germans to form a Great 
Germany on the basis of the right of self-determination of peoples. 

a. We demand equality of rights for the German People in 
its dealings with other nations, and abolition of the Peace Treaties 
of Versailles and St. Germain. 

3. We demand land and territory (colonies) for the nourish- 
ment of our people and for seitling our superfluous population. 

4. None but members of the nation may be citizens of the 
State. None but those of German blood, whatever their creed, 
may be members of the nation. No Jew, therefore, may be a 
member of the nation. 

5. Anyone who is not a citizen of the State may live in Germany 
ey as a guest and must be regarded as being subject to alien 

aws. 

6. The right of voting on the State’s government and legisla- 
tion is to be enjoyed by the citizen of the State alone. We . 
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demand therefore that all official appointments, of whatever 
kind, whether in the Reich, in the couniry, or in the smaller 
localities, shall be granted to citizens of the State alone. We 
oppose the corrupting custom of Parliament of filling posts 
merely with a view to party considerations, and without refer- 
ence to character or capability. ; 

4. We demand that the Staie shall make it its first duty to 
promote the industry and livelihood of citizens of the State. If 
it is not possible to nourish the entire population of the Siate, 
aliens must be excluded from the Reich, 

8. All non-German immigration must be prevented. We de-~ 
mand that all non-Germans, who entered Germany subsequent 
to August and, 1914, shall be required forthwith to depart from 
the Reich. 

g. All citizens of the State shall be equal as regards rights 
and duties. 

10, It must be the first duty of each citizen of the State to 
work with his mind or with his body. The activitics of the 
individual may not clash with the interests of the whole, but 
must be within the frame of the community and be for the 
general good. 

We demand therefore : 

11. Abolition of incomes unearned by work. 

Abolition of the Thraldom of Interest. 

12. In view of the enormous sacrifice of life and property 
demanded of a nation by every war, personal enrichment due to 
a war must be regarded as a crime against the nation. We 
demand, therefore, ruthless confiscation of all war gains, 

1g. We demand nationalisation of all businesses which have 
been up to the present formed into companies (Trusts), 

14, We demand profit-sharing in large con¢erns, 

15. We demand extensive development of old age pensions, 

16. We demand creation and maintenance of a healthy middle 
class, immediate communalisation of large stores and thcir lease 
at a cheap rate to small traders, and that extreme consideration 
shall be shown to all small traders in contracts allocated by the 
State, district authorities and smaller localities. °* 

17. We demand land-reform suitable to our national require- 
ments ; the passing of a law for confiscation without compensa- 
tion of land for communal purposes; abolition of interest on 

. land loans, and prevention of all speculation in land.* 


4 On April 13th, 1928, Adolf Hitler made the following declaration: “ 1t is 
necessary to reply to the false interpretation on the part of our opponents of point 
17 of the Programme of the N.S.D,A.P. Since the N.S.D,A.P. admuts the prin- 
ciple of private property it 1s obvious that the expression ‘ confiscation without 
compensation ’ merely refers to possible legal powers to confiscate, if necessary, 
land illegally acquired, or not administered m accordance with national welfare. 
It ‘ oa in the first instance against the Jewish companies which speculate 
m Jand. + 

Monraon, April 13th, 1928, (Signed) Avour Hirier, 
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18, We demand ruthless prosecution of those whose activities 
are injurious to the common interest. Sordid criminals against 
the nation, usurers, profiteers, etc., must be punished with death, 
whatever their creed or race. ‘ 

19, Wedemand that Roman Law, which serves the materialistic 
world order, shall be replaced by a legal system for all Germany. 

20. With the aim of opening to every capable and industrious 
German the possibility of higher education and of thus obtaining 
advancement, the Siate must consider a thorough re-construction 
of our national system of education. The curriculum of all 
educational establishments must be brought into line with the 
requirements of practical life. Comprehension of the State idea 
(State sociology) must be the school objective, beginning with 
the first dawn of intelligence in the pupil. We demand education 
of the gifted children of poor parents, whatever their class or 
occupation, at the expense of the State. 

a1. The State must see to raising the standard of health in 
the nation by protecting mothers and infants, prohibiting child 
labour, increasing bodily efficiency by obligatory gymnastics 
and sports laid down by law, and by extensive support of clubs 
engaged in bodily development of the young. 

a2, We demand abolition of a professional army and formation 
of a national army, 

23. We demand legal warfare against conscious political lying 
and its dissemination in the Press, In order to facilitate creation 
of a German national Press we demand : 

(a) that all editors of newspapers and their assistants, employ- 
ing the German language, must be ¢members of the nation ; 

(6) that special permission from the State shall be necessary 
before non-German newspapers may appear. These may not 
be printed in the German language : 

(c) that non-Germans shall be prohibited by law from partici- 
pation financially in or influencing German newspapers, and that 
the penalty for contravention of the law shall be suppression of 
any such newspaper, and immediate deportation of the non- 
German concerned in it. 

It must be forbidden to publish papers which do not conduce 
to the national welfare. We demand legal prosecution of all 
tendencies in art and literature of a kind likely to disintegrate our 
life as a nation, and the suppression of institutions which militate 
against the requirements above-mentioned. 

24. We demand liberty for all religious denominations in the 
State, so far as they are not a danger to it and do not militate 
against the moral feelings of the German race. 

The Party, as such, stands for positive Christianity, but does 
not bind itself in the matter of creed to any particular con- 
fession. It combats the Jewish-materialistic spirit within us, and 
is convinced that our nation can only achieve permanent health 
from within on the principle : 

; The Common Interest before Self. 
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25. That all the foregoing may be realised we demand the 
creation of a strong central power of the State; unquestioned 
authority of the politically centralised Parliament over the 
entire Reich and its organisation; and formation of Chambers 
of estates and professions for the purpose of carrying out the 
general laws promulgated by the Reich in the various States of 


the confederation. 
The leaders of the Party swear to go straight forward—if 


necessary to sacrifice their lives—in securing fulfilment of the 
foregoing Points. 
Munro, February 24th, 1920. 


I have given these famous Twenty-five Articles in full 
because I do not share the oflen-expressed view that they are 
unimportant. They may have appeared crude, vague, un- 
attainable, self-contradictory, economically unsound, but 
they were admirably adapted to their purpose. And it was 
a stroke of genius to declare them in principle unalterable, 
to elevate them to the status of*a religious dogma, The 
spirit which has revolutionised Germany is there expressed in 
language that everybody can understand. Racial nationalism, 
socialism, educational reform in the sense of equality of 
opportunity, emphasis on national health and eugenics, 
removal of Jewish influence, control of the Press, centralisation 
of the Reich, reaction against materialism, a positive attitude 
towards religion, the corporate state, the programme suggests 
it all while leaving such room for interpretation that the 
party is really committed to nothing definite enough to prove 
awkward except perhaps the abolition of large stores. 

By declaring the Twenty-five Articles unalterable and 
refusing to allow them to be tinkered with, Hitler really gained 
an almost completely free hand. The programme expressed 
the spirit of the party rather than its policies, It left un- 
answered the vital question of how all these desirable objects 
were to be achieved. It could be explained in such a way 
as to appeal to almost everybody in the country except the 
Jews. Moreover'to those who had misgivings about details 
it was always possible to say that the Twenty-five Articles 
were really a dogma which need not trouble a believer any 
more than the Thirty-nine Articles of the Anglican Church, 
It was the spirit which mattered. Thus the party was enabled 
to appeal as no other party ever did to all sections of the 
community. 
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The Nazi programme is obviously demagogic through and 
through. Hitler has given an excellent description in My 
Struggle of the principles which guided him in creating the, 
party. His main object from the first was to “win the 
masses for the National Resurgence’. No social or economic 
sacrifice, he writes, is too great for the achievement of this 
great aim. The working classes must be incorporated into 
the community through their own efforts, just as the middle 
classes achieved their incorporation in the past. But the 
masses must be inspired with the National idea; the power 
of international Marxism must be broken by force if necessary, 
and since force can only destroy ideas if other ideas with a 
stronger and more vivid appeal are set up in their place, 
ithe whole programme and “ Weltanschauung ” of the party 
must be within the comprehension of the simplest worker. 

An illustration of the intellectual level to which the party 
sometimes descended was given by the meeting of a local 
“cell? which I once attended, An old speaker of the party, 
an ex-Marxist who had seen the light, delivered a remarkable 
harangue under the heading, “ Treachery to the German 
People’. He faithfully observed Hitler’s maxim that all 
enemies, Jews, Marxists, capitalists, and even Nationalists 
(for it was when the attack on the Nationalist Party was at 
its height), should be made to appear as one. The root of 
all evil, he said, was the Israclite Alliance Lodge of the 
Freemasons. To that nefarious organisation belonged or had 
belonged Walther Rathenau,’ Bethmann Hollweg (whose 
grandmother was a Jew), Thalmann (the Communist leader), 
Scheidemann, Ebert, and even for some inscrutable reason 
that incurably Aryan industrialist Fritz Thyssen (now a 
leading light in Nazi Germany). The Lodge had decided 
on the destruction of Germany by means of the War, for 
which Rathenau had given the signal by ordering the murder 
of Francis Ferdinand. This, I could not but reflect, was a 
new and intriguing version of German War Guilt. 

Hitler expresses a supreme contcmpt for the intelligentsia, 
at any rate as a political factor. The object of a political 
reform movement must be to sccure power, and under 
democracy power depended upon winning the masses. Ciare- 
fully thought-out schemes to impress the intellectuals like 
those periodically brought forth by our Socialist Party, . 
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played no part whatever in the success of the Nazi movement. 
That is, of course, what the gibe about the programme really 
-meant. The masses, according to Hitler, cannot understand 
details and do not want to. They must be met on their own 
ground. And since only about one speaker in a thousand 
can speak to a mixed public of professors and crossing- 
sweepers with success, emphasis must always be laid on the 
crossing-sweepers. In other words, all the arts of demagogy 
must be utilised to spread the new gospel. 

And a gospel it must be, a new view of life, a “ Weltan- 
schauung”. For only a “ Weltanschauung” can defeat the 
philosophy of Marxian Socialist internationalism, And only 
a gospel appealing to the spirit and emotions rather than to 
the intellect can win the people without entering into con- 
fusing and embarrassing detail. Intellectual consistency is'of 
little or no importance by comparison. 

Consistency is not a political virtue in a democratic age ; 
probably but few politicians and certainly no-political parties 
can lay claim to it. But the Nazi Party and its leaders hold 
a record in this respect which may never be challenged. In 
countless speeches the same leaders at different times and 
different leaders at the samc times have advanced diametrically 
opposing views. It all depended on the audience, or on the 
political circumstances of the time, or on the individual 
theories of the leaders, It would be wearisome to give details. 
Anti-Nazi propaganda is full of them. There can be no doubt 
that the genius of the Nazis lay in promising all things to all - 
men and successfully inducing belief in their promises. 

Although in this respect the Nazi success will stand for 
all time as the classic indictment of democracy, this glorious 
inconsistency was probably inevitable. In the first place the 
party was making a bid for the allegiance of all sections of 4 
people grown accustomed to definite prémises, particularly of 
an economic nature. The Nazis were extraordinarily success- 
ful in evading details, but even they were sometimes tied 
down. In the second place, and this is the essential factor, 
the party has always been as it were a framework in which 
all the manifold tendencies of the German Revolution 
struggled to find expression. . 

The National Resurgence, the great tidal wave in the life 
of the nation, was extraordinarily chaotic and diffuse, ranging 
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from the infantile outpourings of Wotan-worshippers io the 
hard prophetic reasoning of the intellectuals and economists 
who made the review, Die Tat, the best-known periodical in - 
Germany. The connection of all this with the Nazi Party 
was often of the flimsiest, if it existed at all. But almost all 
German thought, even in the parties most opposed to the 
Nazis, was moving in the same direction. That, combined 
with the Nazi genius for adopting some tenets from every 
school of thought, is the real secret of the amazing success 
of National Socialism. It was an immense synthesis, per- 
sonified in a strange, receptive, mystic manner by Adolf 
Hitler. Only a mystic could have conceived it. To a logical 
mind the innumerable contradictions would have proved 
insuperable. Only an extraordinarily receptive personality 
could have achieved it. When the obscure lance-corporal 
joined the equally obscure group of cranks who called them- 
selves the German Workers’ Party, he started a trickle into 
which infinitely diverse streams of German life and thought 
have flowed until the tickle became a mighty torrent, 
sweeping all before it, 
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or to unravel the iangled skein of events during the 

bewildering years preceding the Revolution. A great 
people was hopelessly lost. The Germans had abandoned 
most of the accepted values of their own past and of the 
civilisation of which they form part, and descended as it were 
into the abyss armed with one thing only—the unshakable 
conviction that they would ultimately find the light. 

Friedrich Sieburg has given in his Defence of German National- 
ism an unforgettable description of this process. But even he 
is reduced to negatives in the effort to explain what the Ger- 
mans were seeking. It was not mere economic salvation y 
the Germans longed to escape from economics and economic 
thought. It was not happiness. “The will to happiness”, 
writes Sieburg, “is lacking in us and the idea that it is pos- 
sible to work and struggle for individual happiness is not only 
foreign to us; it is positively revolting.” It was not leisure : 
“the German imparts to human labour an absolute value”. 
He works for the sake of working, for a principle, like the 
policeman whom all visitors jo the couniry must have seen 
conscientiously regulating non-existent traffic. It was not 
revenge or world dominion. Sieburg“fnakes the very true 
statement that the German is militaristic for the sake of 
militarism pure and simple, for” the ideals of sacrifice and 
discipline which it involves rather than for what can be got 
out of it. It was not, indeed, to be explained in terms of 
Reason at all. “ The unknown God which inhabits the Ger- 
man soul is not admitted to the Olympus of Reason except 
as the principle of Evil.” 

Germany in those years was one immense question-mark. 
The-millions of fanatical young men in the various private 
armies, whose perpetual guerrilla warfare took a heavy toll 
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of life each week, were fighting to answer a question—the 
‘question: What is Germany? If Germany was to survive, 
that question had to be answered, and answered in such a. 
way as to rally the whole nation and exclude opposition. A 
formless people longed for rigid forms; a youth which had 
lost its faith demanded an unassailable credo. ‘‘ Nobody in 
Germany ”, writes Sieburg, “ felt himself indispensable ; no- 
body felt himself'a necessary or useful member of an organism”. 
For individuals, as for the nation, the crisis was a “ totale 
Krise ”, a universal crisis, not to be solved by economic or 
political panaceas but only by some universal solution implying 
changes in life, thought, politics, economics and even religion. 
_ The outward and visible sign of this situation was the 
inexorable growth of the Nazi Party, which obviously most 
nearly interpreted the new spirit of the nation. Yet every- 
body with power or place to lose felt instinctively that to 
give Hitler the powers he claimed meant revolution, and 
made feverish efforts to avoid it. The history of the crisis 
consists of vain attempis to solve the German problem with- 
out descending into the pit of revolution ; to rally the nation 
without the complete metamorphosis which it demanded, 
- Those in control vacillated between trying to tame the Nazis 
and bring them into a coalition, and trying to keep them out 
altogether. One after the other they underestimated the 
strength of the forces with which they had to deal. Briining 
hoped that international understanding and economic im- 
provement would win the Germans back to riioderation. The 
Junker group which formed the “ presidial? Government 
under von Papen hoped to resuscitate the past and win the 
nation to the nationalism of Potsdam. General von Schleicher 
thought he had Hitler in his pocket and when he found out 
his mistake aimed at National Socialism without the Nazis. 
The Social Democrats abaridoned their Socialism and every 
position they held in the hope of saving themselves. The 
Nationalists under Hugenberg were convinced that they 
could exploit the nationalism of the Nazis and control their 
Socialism. Miscalculation succeeded miscalculation. 


2 
The death-struggle of the Weimar Republic may be said 
to have begun with the resignation of the Social Democratic 
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Chancellor Hermann Miiller in the spring of 1930. The 
world depression had started to make itsclf felt, and the un- 
written partnership between Big Business and the Labour 
movement which had governed the bricf period of prosperity 
cracked under the strain. The trade unions could not accept 
responsibility for the attack on the workers’ standard of liv- 
ing to which the crisis was leading. But it proved impossible 
to secure another workable majority. 

Konrad Heiden, the acutcst observer of all the opponents 
of the Nazis, points out in The Birth of the Third Reich that 
while the Constitution assumed the continued existence of a 
majority prepared to sink differences in the face of necessities 
of State, the parties seemed to assume that selfish behaviour 
did not matter, for in the last resort a State authority would 
appear from somewhere and protect the interests of the com- 
munity against themselves. Dr. Luther, late President of the 
Reichsbank and now Ambassador in Washington, cried out 
once in the Reichstag during his Chanccllorship ; “ Somehow 
Germany must be governed.” Since the truth of this is 
obvious, when Parliamentary authority breaks down another 
must be invented. It was invented by interpreting the emer- 
gency powers of the President under Article 48 of the Con~- 
stitution in a manner of which the framers of the Constitu- 
tion had never dreamt. The semi-dictatorial régime begun 
perforce by the President with Dr. Briining as Chancellor in 
1930 was the beginning of the end of democracy in Germany. 

The elasticity of Article 48 gave, at any rate, the appearance 
of legality to the far-reaching powers exercised by the Presi~ 
dent, the old Field-Marshal, in the last years of the Republic. 
_ But there was another important basis of those powers. 

When any system of government breaks down, the possi- ’ 
bility always arises that armed force will become the decisive 
factor. The control of the army, and above all, the possi- 
bility of using it in civil war, becomes of vital importance. 
Under the Weimar Constitution, the supreme command résted 
with the President. The Reichswehr was loyal to him, 
although, as was to be proved, that loyalty had its limits. 
The ‘Genetals upon whom he had to rely became a factor 
in politics. The Republicaris accused the Generals of schem~ 
ing the revival of military rule, but the real cause of the. 
- growth of the Reichswehr’s political influence was the failure. 
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of the Republic to provide an effective government and to 
rally the country. 

The political spokesman of the Reichswehr was the mys-, 
terious and ill-fated General von Schleicher. An excessively 
ambitious personage with a tortuous mind, he had, during 
long service at the Ministry of Defence in the peculiar capacity 
of political liaison officer, developed a remarkable capacity 
for wire-pulling behind the scenes. Having been a contem- 
porary of the President’s son, Major von Hindenburg, in the 
Guard regiment in which both he and his father had served, 
Schleicher had the entrée to the President’s palace, He was 
also on a footing of isitimacy with Herr Meissner, the Presi- 
dent’s Secretary of State. Apart from the old Field-Marshal 
himself, these three men were as powerful as any in the country, 

“The realities of the situation were apparent to few but the 
initiated in 1930. It appears, however, that the Field-Grey 
Eminence, as some wag once called the General, played a 
not inconsiderable part in the crisis which arose over the 
departure of the Social Democrats. He assisted in dissuad- 
ing the President from giving dictatorial powers to Hermann 
Miller and approved Brining, till then almost unknown, 
after a short interview. 

One cannot help thinking of another interview in 1917 when 
Ludendorff approved the unfortunate Michaelis. Michaelis, 
a devout Protestant, accepted the Chancellorship because on 
.opening his Bible at random he had found a text which 
encouraged him to do so. : 

Bruning was also a deeply religious man and one who 
earnestly believed in his mission, He was a far bigger man 
than Michaelis. He had a fine war record and many of the 
» qualities required to rally the nation. That was his real task. 
His success or failure really depended on bringing the forces 
of the national movement back into the State. That was 
what the President wanted and what the Reichswehr wanted. 
Indeed, the great majority of Germans longed above all for 
their country to re-establish her unity and her national self- 
consciousness, They were tired of party strife, and bored 
with crawling to the Allies. When they saw the Democratic 
Press anxiously keeping its ear to the ground to listen to 
foreign opinion, it sickened them. They wanted to throw 
their weight about, to assert themselves, to have an “ active 
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foreign policy”. And above all they wanted to regain the 
basis of German nationalism, their faith in the German 
mission. 

Briining was a member of the Centre Party, It is a matter 
of considerable significance that at the crisis of the Republic 
this party took the lead. It had always occupied a strategic 
position with a foot in both the Right and Left camps. In 
Prussia it had maintained the Weimar Coalition with the 
Democrats and Social Democrats almost unbrokenly since the 
establishment of the Republic. Jn the Reich and elsewhere 
it had co-operated with Right or Left according to circum- 
stances. But it was a clerical Catholic party in a predomin- 
antly non-Catholic country. Thus, although non-sectional 
from the economic and class point of view, it was entirely 
sectional from the point of view of religion and culture, It 
could not rally the nation without converting it to Catholicism, 
as it were. This had much to do with Briining’s failure. 
For when he assumed power, great numbers of Germans were 
longing for a rallying-point which transcended ecohomic sec- 
tionalism, class distinction, religious and regional antipathies. 
They wanted a leader independent of all these. They wanted 
to assert their essential unity in the face of adversity. 

Thus handicapped by his intimate association with Catholi- 
cism, which was given special emphasis by an ascetic, almost 
monkish personality, it is doubtful whether Briining could 
ever have secured a real hold on the imaginations and affec~ 
tions of his countrymen. Yct had he succeeded in achieving 
the practical aims of his policy, events might well have taken 
a different course. ; 

These aims were largely in the international field, and thus 
dependent on factors over which Briining had little control. 
In foreign affairs he hoped to combine the abolition of Repar- 
ations with a general understanding with France regarding dis- 
armament and European policy generally. Germany should 
have ‘ Gleichberechtigung *—freedom from “ tribute”, a 
measure of arms equality, and a certain amount of elbow- 
room in foreign policy, to be achieved by peaceful means, 
The improved atmosphere thus created might be“expected io 
give the necessary psychological impulse to the economic 
situation and bring about world recovery. In the meantime, , 
Germany must cut her coat according to her cloth and make 
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“a great effort to pay both reparations and private debts, 
trusting that the logic of economic facts would prove the 
impossibility of the former. The German pcople must tighten 
their belts in the hope, firstly, that they would thus obtain 
the sympathy of the outside world, and secondly, that when 
recovery came their abstinence and sound methods would 
have put them in a position to take full advantage of it. 
Given political equality and economic recovery, there would 
be a chance of rallying the German pcople to a new State 
ideal, based upon certain modifications of the Weimar 
Constitution. 

The most serious miscalculations of the new Chancellor’s 
career were made during his first months of office. In the 
hope that it might be possible to obtain a Parliamentary 
majority of the moderate Right and Centre, he dissolved the 
Reichstag. The elections of September 1930 produced pre- 
cisely the opposite result of what Briining had hoped. The 
moderate “ bourgeois” parties began that decline which was 
to end in their complete disappearance, and the Nazis gained 
a spectacular success which made them for the first time a 
serious factor. Briining completely failed to foresee their im- 
portance and perhaps missed a real chance of forming an 
alliance with them before victory made them adamant. The 
elections destroyed every hope of obtaining a regular Parlia~ 
mentary basis for his policy. 

The Chancellor was thus forced to develop a complicated 
and artificial system precariously balanced upon four pillars 
of authority, The first iwo pillars were, as we have seen, the 
President and, the Reichswehr. The third was the Centre 
and its ‘allied Bavarian People’s Party, controlling Bavaria 
sand the greater part of Catholic Germany. The fourth was 
the Social Democratic Party, which, together with the Centre 
and Democrats, controlled Prussia, and with it the Prussian 
dolice. As his bitter opponent Hugenberg once put it, the 
3riining system was a remarkable piece of jugglery with many 
palls, one or the other of which the Chancellor was in the 
long run bound to let slip. Then the game would be over. 

In foreign policy, Brining undoubtedly succeeded in creat- 
ing a certain atmosphere of goodwill, particularly in England, 
Te operated constantly with the actual or implied threat that 
f concessions were not made to him the Nazis and Nationalists 
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would take control. This worked fairly well in England but 
‘had little effect in France. It is difficult to analyse the motives 
which led the French to evade or block almost every move 
imade by the Briining Government, to destroy the beneficial 
effect of the Hoover moratorium by delay and obstruction, 
to refuse the request for a few “ prototypes’ of forbidden 
arms, to rebuff Dr. Luther on his frenzied tour in search of 
credits. They were undoubtedly antagonised by the ill-fated 
attempt of Dr. Curtius, Briiming’s forcign minister, to create 
an Austro-German Customs Union in 1931. They were aware 
of the Chancellor’s weakness at home and of the serious pos- 
sibility of any arrangement with him being repudiated by the 
extremists, having just been shown how the Right treated 
concessions when the Rhineland was evacuated. The French 
Ambassador in Berlin, M. Frangois Poncet, was credited with 
the desire to come to an agreement with the German Right 
on the reasonable ground that only such an agreement would 
be likely to be kept, and may, therefore, have reported that 
it was not essential to do everything possible to keep Briining 
in power. But in all probability the principal reason for the 
French attitude was their incurable unwillingness to make 
any concession to Germany until it had been wrung from 
them by circumstances, until they had been manceuvred into 
a position in which nothing else was possible. 

The abolition of Reparations, which, although it actually 
took place after Briining’s fall, is: generally reckoned as his 
greatest achievement, was a typical case of this, Whatever , 
the Lausanne Conference had done, Germany would have 
paid no more Reparations. Even another Ruhr occupation 
would not have produced any cash. But Briining’s real suc- 
cess lay in having created an atmosphere in which the I'rench 
could not possibly march. In the light of subsequent events 
since Hitler’s accession to power, it seems probable that they 
would have been unwilling to march in any event. It is not 
certain, however ; in 1932 the National Revolution had not 
made it evident that “sanctions” could only lead to un- 
utterable chaos. tee 

Just before his fall, the Chancellor made a speéch in the 
Reichstag in which he declared that he was but a hundred 
metres from the goal. Presumably he hoped that the Lau- 
sanne Conference would lead not only to the abolition of 
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Reparations, but to a successful World Economic Conference, 
to a disarmament agreement and io a general understanding 
with France. It is to-day somewhat fruitless tq speculate on 
what might have been. But in the light of the considerations 
just set out, and of subsequent events, it is surely in the highest 
degree doubtful that had the German Chancellor at Lausanne 
been called Briining instead of von Papen, very different 
results would have been achieved. Yet only a complete 
metamorphosis of the situation could possibly have turned 
the tide of revolutionary feeling in Germany, and it is a very 
moot point whether it had not risen too high by then to be 
turned at all. Ms 

The failure to achieve startling successes in foreign policy 
and, above all, the inexorable progress of the economic crisis, 
slowly but surely undermined Briining’s position. The masses 
were becoming more and more revolutionary-minded. Even 
the more moderate elements of the Right began to fall away 
and the basis of the Cabinet grew smaller and smaller. The 
Chancellor was forced to rely increasingly on the decaying 
Social Democrats who supported him as their last hope. 

The situation of Social Democracy under Briining was 
extraordinary. It was in opposition and it was not in oppo- 
sition, It denounced wage reductions and the ever-recurring 
financial decrees, but it supported the Chancellor in the Reich- 
stag. In return the Centre Party contifiued to support the 
coalition in Prussia. Toleration was the word 'toined to 
designate this procedure. The Social Democrats tolerated 
everything. Ever since 1918 they had tolerated capitalism ; 
now they tolerated the most far-reaching attack on the workers’ 
standard of living made in any great industrial country. It 
is irue that it is difficult to see what else they could have 
done. They had long given up hope of establishing Marxian 
Socialism, cherishing a childish idea that it was establishing 
itself by a process of gradual evolution. Some even welcomed 
on this ground the socialisation of losses involved in the 
Government support of the banks and other concerns, which 
I have dealt with in an earlier chapter. They could not hope 
to rally the nation, ‘or even the proletariat—their most bitter 
enemies were the Communists, But as long as Briining was 
in power they kept their jobs. 

During the winter of 1931-32, described by Briining as the 
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“worst for d>century”, the Chancellor’s support gradually 
crumbled away. In the autumn the President had pressed 
for a reconstruction of the Cabinet towards the Right, but 
‘it had proved a failure, the eminent persons approached 
showing an unaccountable reluctance to accept portfolios. 
The Chancellor rétained, it is true, his negative majority in 
the Reichstag: he could rely on the terrified Social Demo- 
crats’ refraining from turning him out. But the Reichstag 
had lost its authority and clearly did not reflect the will of 
the people. The re-election of the President, with the sup- 
port of the Social Democrats and Republican Left, was hailed. 
as a victory for moderation, but it showed practically half 
the population in favour of revolution, Hitlerite or Com- 
munist. Another common though purely academic calcula- 
tion at the time was that the anti-capitalist parties, Nazis, 
Social Democrats and Communists, could muster a two-thirds 
majority against the existing economic system. 

Practically nowhere in Germany could a workable Parlia- 
mentary majority be found. In Prussia the elections resulted 
in a complete deadlock. The Diet withdrew its confidence 
from Herr Braun, the Social Democratic Premier, but failed 
to elect his successor, And this situation was paralleled in 
many other States and municipal administrations. Democracy 
had completely broken down. 

In these circumstances the aged President represented the 
last rock’ of constitutional or indecd moral authority in the 
nation. When Liberal critics rail at the backstairs govern- 
ment which was the inevilable result of the situation, they 
forget that it was solely atiributable to the failure of repre- 
sentative institutions. The whole responsibility lay upon the 
shoulders of a man of eighty-five, who was bound to rely to 
a considerable extent-on his personal advisers and friends, 

The opposition to Briining in the entourage of the President 
and Conservative circles generally had been growing ‘during 
the winter. It scemed obvious that the Chancellor could not 
succeed in rallying the nation, and his foreign policy was very 
slow in producing results. He produced a scheme for the 
expropriation of the bankrupt estates in’ Eastern Germany, to 
save which millions of public money had been spent in vain. 
This the Junkers regarded as little less than Bolshevism, and 
they took advantage of one of the President’s periodical visits 
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to his East Prussian estate to impress their views upon hit.’ 
The industrialists had nothing against Briining’s policy of 
belt-tightening and waiting gn events, but they began to lose. 
confidence in his ability to hold the situation until recovery 
‘should supervene. The deciding factor in the Chancellor’s 
' fall was, however, the intrigue of General von Schleicher, 
who told the President that the Reichswehr could not be 
relied upon to defend the Briining Government against a 
Nazi revolt. 

Schleicher’s change of front occurred with startling sudden- 
ness in the spring of 1932. He quarrelled with his old friend 
and chief, Groener, over the prohibition of the Storm Troops, 
_ decided on by the whole Cabinet as a result of revelations 
by the Prussian police. Within a month Groéner’s position 
had been so undermined that he sent in his resignation as 
Minister of Defence. The Minister of Economics, Warmbold, 
a representative of industrial interests, resigned at the same 
time, leaving a rump cabinet. I have it on the best authority 
possible that at about the same time negotiations conducted. 
by Brining with the Nazis for their participation in the 
Cabinet in exchange for a dissolution of the Centre-left 
coalition in Prussia were broken off “owing to Schleicher’s 
having stated that the Chancellor’s dismissal was imminent. 
It was soon an accomplished fact. * 

The dismissal of Briining has been the subject of a great 

deal of controversy, and the President has been bitterly 
- attacked for betraying the majority which elected him, Yet 
he made clear from the first that he accepted his re-election 
in a national and not a party spirit. The Chancellor’s posi- 
tion was entirely. dependent on the powers under Article 48 
of the Constitution, for the exercise of which the President 
alone was responsible. Rightly or wrongly the Field-Marshal 
came to the conclusion that it was no longer in the national 
interest to delegate these powers to Briining, and when they 
were withdrawn his resignation was inevitable. 
3 
The aicnheal of Briining and the appointment of von Papen’ s 

__ Dresidia * Government marks the end of the ‘ Weimar 
System ” and the beginning of the Revolution. It. was at 
the same time an pee to control the Revolution and turn, 
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it backwards rather than forwards. It furnished the occasion 
for Mowrer’s book. Germany. appeared to be putting the 
clock back to 1914. The Government was variously described 
as the Baron Cabinet or the Eyeglass Cabinet. Most of its 
members were drawn from the ultra-conservative Herrenklub. 
Papen was entirely unknown as a ‘politician and was chiefly 
remembered for his activities in America during the War. 
The most modern figure was General von Schleicher, Minister 
of Defence. Without Parliamentary or popular support these 
people attempted to base their rule on the slim but decisive 
factors of Reichswehr and Civil Service. The Hegelian Mon- 
archist bureaucracy, the “ Beamtenstaat ’, had been resusci- 
tated without the binding influence of the monarchy, 

It is not easy to determine precisely what was in the minds 
of the new rulers of Germany. Hitler hada conversation 
with the President, in which he is said to have promised in 
the event of his forming a government after the elections to 
appoint three members of the Papen Cabinet to the key posi-’: 
tions of Interior, Defence, and Foreign Affairs. He also.agreed 
to support Papen in the meantime in return for the removal 
of the Storm Troop ban. Evidently, therefore, the possibility 
of a Nazi government ‘was seriously envisaged, the President 
being chiefly concerned in this case to retain a certain measure 
of coritrol, On the other hand, Schleicher is reported to 
have prophesied a four years’ tenure of office. Whatever the 
‘exact truth maybe, the basic idea was to tame the Nazis 
and bring them into the Government if possible ; otherwise 
‘to sit tight until. they showed themselves docile. - 

‘It may have been partly with the idea of stealing the Nazis? 
thunder that while the Reichstag elections were pending, the 
Papen Government took the offensive against. the greatest 
stronghold of the “ Weimar System”. From, the earliest days 
of the Republic, Prussia had. been’ ‘nuled by a. coalitionof 
Social “Democrats, Democrats. and Centre. ‘The Priissian 
"bureaucracy had been more or less republicanised and the 
police were said to be a reliable Republican instrument. The 
Social Democratic Party ticket had been a sure passport. to 
advancement throughout ‘the State. ‘In the administration ; 
in the municipalities ; in the insurance offices, health insti- _ 
tutes ‘and .other public and semi-public posts, all of which 
swere under State control, sat the “ ‘Bonzen ** the comfortable 
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and often corrupt bosses of the Social Democratic Party against 
whom revolutionaries and reactionaries had thundered for 
years. Prussia had always been the goal of the Right, as 
much because she controlled the jobs as because of the old 
saying that ‘‘ he who has Prussia has the Reich’. But Prussia 
had hitherto proved unassailable despite the fact that the elec- 
iions had destroyed the old majority of the Weimar Coalition. 
By means of an ingenious piece of Constitutional trickery the 
old brigade, Otto Braun, Carl Severing, Heinrich Hirtsiefer 
and the rest, still sat in their offices as a “ business govern- 
ment ” while Nazis and Nationalists raged in the Diet, 

On July goth, 1932, Herr von Papen informed Severing 
and other members of the Prussian Cabinet that they had been 
dismissed by decree of the President “for failing to main- 
iain order”. Severing declared the action unconstitutional 
and declared that he would yield only to violence. Papen 
made a suggestion that the amount of violence to be em- 
ployed might be agreed upon, which Scvering and his col- 
leagues tacitly accepted. Berlin was placed under martial 
law. A captain and two soldiers closed the offices of the 
Premier. Another captain with fifteen soldiers arrested the 
chiefs of the Berlin police in front of their men. Severing 
eventually departed at a mere threat from Bracht, the new 
Commissioner appointed by Papen. It did not require much 
force to sweep the stalwarts of Republicanism from office. 

When the Republicans decided to save a blood bath and 
their skins, they signed the death-warrant of the Republic. 
As Professor Carl Schmitt, then legal adviser to the Papen 
Government, expressed it 1o me, in revolutionary times those 
who want powcr must be prepared to fight for it. The Social 
Democrats had the power presenied to them in 1918; other 
people did the fighting. On July goth, 1932, the bill was 
presented. The Republicans controlled 60,000 men of the 
Prussian police, their private “ Reichsbanner ” army and the 
trade unions, They could even count on the support of the 
Communists in resisting reaction, Had they proclaimed a 
General Strike, sent ihe police to arrest Papen and Bracht 
and threatened civil war, the Reich Government might have 
preferred compromise, Even if it had come to civil war, 
there was still a chance, although the odds were formidable. 
In the probable event of their defeat martyrdom might have 
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kept them and all that they stood for alive in the hearts of 
the people, as seems to have been the case in Austria. In 
any case, July goth, when the opposing forces, Reichswehr, 
Stahlhelm and Storm Troops, were by no means united and 
the police were still in their hands, was the only real oppor- 
tunity afforded to the Republicans of defending the Weimar 
Republic. 

On July 31st, nine days after the coup in Prussia, the elec- 
tions took place. The Nazis obtained fourteen million votes, 
their Nationalist allics two million, the Social Democrats 
eight million, the Communists five million and the Centre 
four and a half million. The figures of the remaining partics 
were comparatively negligible. Assuming the unwillingness 
of the Centre to co-operate with the Nazis and Nationalists, 
the position was a complete deadlock. No Parliamentary 
majority was conccivable. 

The success at the elections excited the Brown Army, by 
then 600,000 strong, to fever-pitch. Street fighting redoubled” 
in intensity and preparations for an armed rising were made 
by a number of subordinate Igaders. Réhm and Goring 
asked the attitude of the Reichswehr and were informed that 
it would not hesitate to fire. The Brown House made efforts 
to maintain order, but the Storm Troops were not easily 
controlled. They openly demanded that in the event of. 
Hitler’s entering the Government they should have three 
days “to clean up the streets ”, 

In circumstances of extreme political tension the Chancellor 
began negotiations with Hitler. The Nazi leader refused the 
Vice-Chancellorship, Premiership of Prussia, Minister of the 
Interior and other offices, asking for the Chanccllorship, and 
in effect the position of Mussolini after the march on Rome. 
He is also said to have associated himself with the demand 
of the Storm Troops. Réhm, the Storm Troop Chief PSC 
accompanied Hitler, who then proceeded to his third inter- 
view with the old President. It was the briefest and most 
frigid of all. Meissner’s hopes that Hitler’s impulsive nature 
might bring about an understanding were dashed. THe Field 
Marshal is said to have been offended at Réhm’s presence 
and did not ask his visitors to sit down. Hitler felt himself 
betrayed and declared war on the Papen Government. The 
‘plan of taming the Nazis had failed. 
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Shortly afterwards a significant happening showed the real 
weakness of the Government. In order to put a stop to the 
continual street warfare a decree had been issued imposing 
the death penaliy on political homicide. On August gand 
five Nazis who had murdered a Communist a few hours after 
the decree came into force were sentenced to death. There 
was a tremendous outcry in the Press of the Right. Hitler 
telegraphed to the convicts that the verdict was “ monstrous ”, 
declaring in a manifesto that “ your liberty is a question of our 
honour”. This was crucial. Could a bureaucratic Govern- 
ment based on the Reichswehr and police restore order by 
impartial severity? It was a test of the Hegclian State. The 
Government climbed down and the sentences were commuted. 

In spite of the serious blow to its prestige and of its failure 
to tame the Nazis the Papen Government showed no signs 
of discouragement. Indced, the fact that it had been able 
to flout Hitler without provoking an armed rising emboldened 
it to disclose far-reaching intentions. In addition to thoroughly 
reactionary measures in economic policy calculated to under- 
mine the whole structure of the social services, and break the 
power of the trade unions, it appeared to envisage a con- 
stitutional reform in the direction of autocracy and class 
privilege, to be imposed by means of the magic Article 48. 
Even a monarchist restoration appeared likely to be merely 
a question of time; ‘there seemed no end to the audacity 
of the little Conservative clique. 

That such a Government would be unpopular among the 
masses had been obvious from the first. But his bold stand 
against the Nazis had gained Papen a certain measure of 
tolerance from moderate Republican and Liberal circles. 
Even the dismissed Social Democrats had felt some relief at 
the discomfiture of Hitler. For a time there was some idea 
that the Government might intend to re-establish constitu- 
tional democracy after the emergency was over. The decided 
moves in the direction of permanent reaction nipped this in- 
cipient support in the bud. A scrious conflict developed with 
the Southern States, which were afraid of being treated like 
Prussia. The political atmosphere became worse than ever. 
When the Reichstag assembled on September’ 12th the Govern- 
ment would have been overthrown by an overwhelming 
majority had not the Chancellor had the dissolution decree 
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ready. There was some delay in producing it and a vote 
was actually taken, 513 votes against and only 32 Nationalists 
for Papen. The Nazis assumed the unaccustomed réle of 
“defenders of Parliamentary rights and protested against the 
legality of the decree, A somewhat humorous correspondence 
between Géring as Speaker of the Reichstag and the Presi- 
dent resulted, but the dissolution stood. The unfortunate 
German people had to go to the polls again, a process which 
appeared likely to be continued indefinitely. 

The November elections brought the first set-back to the 
Nazi vote. The Social Democrats lost ground, but the 
Nationalists showed small gains, as did the minor parties. 
The Nazis had obviously lost a certain amount of middle- 
class support, while the increasing despair of the working- 
classes showed itself in Communist gains of over a million 
votes. Seventeen per cent. of the people supported the 
Moscow Party. 

This was an extraordinarily serious matter for the Nazis, 
who depended upon creating a legend of invincibility. Goeb- 
bels subsequently told a friend of mine that he personally was 
very near suicide. Hitler put a bold face on matters and 
claimed a victory, declaring that a great attack on the Nazi 
movement had been beaten off. The great body of informed 
opinion in Germany, however, regarded the Nazi Party as 
definitely on the decline. 

Papen claimed that the result showed “‘ a welcome increase 
of comprehension for the Government’s work”, and it is true 
that the Nationalists and minor middle-class parties from 
whom he might hope for support had secured a few more 
votes. Nevertheless, about go per cent, of the electorate 
voted against him: it was obvious that he could not hope 
to rally the nation. When he attempted to canvass Parlia- 
mentary support for a “ Government of National Concentra- 
tion” he was turned down by everybody but the Nationalists 
and People’s Party with sixty seats, and resigned. 

Once more the President entered into negotiations with 
Hitler, who had been distinctly sobered by the elections. 
This time the interviews were more cordial, but the Nazi: 
leader was unable to form a Government with a Parliamen- 
tary majority, while the Field-Marshal was unwilling to give 
his “ presidial ? powers to a party chief, In the meantime, 
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however, a Chancellor was necded, and the President un- 
doubtedly wanted to reappoint Papen, who had, it appeared, 
only resigned with this end in view. But in addition to,, 
Papen’s general unpopularity in the country, there was a 
split in the Conscrvative government clique itself. 

I have already referred to the distress of the peasantry and 
smaller Jandowncrs in southern and western Germany, who 
did not enjoy anything like the same measure of protection 
as the Junkers of the east. This distress became increasingly 
vocal during 1932, and was responsible for many Nazi gains. 
There were signs that the division of agricultural intercsts 
which had hitherto been avoided would materialise, and in 
face of this the dominant Junker group joined the other pro- 
ducers in agitating for the reservation of the internal mar-~ 
ket almost exclusively for German agriculture. The Papen 
Government, with its strong agrarian sympathies, had accepted 
this view and introduced a quota system for all products. 

Now the cereals which Germany had previously imported 
came almost entirely from countries with which she had an 
unfavourable balance of trade, such as the United States, the 
Argentine and Australia. These countries could not there- 
fore threaten effective retaliation against German exports, 
The dairy produce, however, which was imported in com- 
petition with the peasantry of the south and west, came 
largely from countries like Holland, Switzerland and Sweden, 
which imported immense quantities of German manufactures, 
The new quota system thus exposed German industry to 
swift and effective retaliation. 

In addition to this practical reason for mistrusting Papen, 
many industrialists had serious misgivings about his proposals 
for constitutional reform. They saw more clearly than the 
Government that these proposals stood no chance of accept- 
ance without civil war. Morcover, at the same time, the 
Supreme Court of the Reich decided that the Presidential 
Commissioner in Prussia could not exercise the Prussian vote 
in the Reichsrat, upon which Papen had apparently relied 
to provide some show of ratification for his reform. Thus 
the industrialists, having gained somewhat in confidence 
through the temporary eclipse of the Nazis, threw the weight 
of their influence against Papen and supported the candida- 
ture of Schleicher. Schleicher accepted the réle, it is said, 
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against the advice of the President’s Secretary of State, 
Meissner. The President was not enthusiastic but, in view 
of the strong opposition to his friend Papen, which extended 
to within the ranks of the Cabinet, decided to give the Ficld- 
Grey Eminence a chance. 

The ill-fated Chancellorship of Schleicher was an episode 
as mysterious as its central figure. The General declared 
that he regarded himself as an impartial trustee in an emer- 
gency which he hoped would be short-lived. Yet he obviously 
intended to stay. His plans were characteristic of the man. 
They showed him a politician of the Machiavellian school 
rather than a soldier. He did not aim at a straightforward 
military dictatorship, but at a vast intrigue which would split 
up all the parties and unite the component parts around him. 
Nationalism and Socialism were the main revolutionary cur- 
rents. Hitler had combined them, but they were not Hitler’s 
monopoly. If Hitler would not come in on Schleicher’s terms, 
was not National Socialism possible without the Nazi leader ? 

During that critical autumn, there may be said to have 
been two schools of opinion among the Nazi leaders, Hitler, 
supported by Goring, Goebbels and Réhm, was still resolved 
to hold out for the Chancellorship, the spectacular success 
which he needed to sweep the country. He was irrevocably 
opposed to compromise with anybody but the Hugenberg 
Nationalists, whose lack of popular support prevented them, 
he probably felt, from being dangerous competitors. His 
chief lieutenant, Gregor Strasser, however, had come to 
think much more in terms of coalitions, and was even dis- 
posed to consider working with what he cautiously indicated 
to be “ constructive forces” among other parties, more par- 
ticularly among the Social Democrats. Strasser enjoyed con- 
siderable support in the party ; Frick, Feder, and the Kénigs- 
berg regional leader, Erich Koch, are credited with having 
held such views. Strasser, moreover, was, as Organising Chief, 
well aware of the serious financial situation of the party, and 
probably felt that it could only be saved from bankruptcy 
by entering the Government on any terms. At any rate he 
was all for co-operation with Schleicher, with whom he 
corresponded against Hitler’s express command. 

According to one circumstantial account, Hitler was actually 
-on the way to negotiate with the Chancellor when he was 
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feiched out of his sleeping-car by Géring and Goebbels, who 
showed him documents, perhaps the Schlcicher-Sttasser cor- 
réspondence, which induced him to abandon ilfe Project, 
dismiss Strasser, and declare war to the knife against the 
Government. Thisis denied by the Nazis. In any case Hitler 
showed once more his great qualities of leadership by holding 
the party together. Not onc single leading personality followed 
Strasser. The Nazi movement stood firm and gained renewed 
confidence by a minor success at the Schaumburg-Lippe elec- 
tions on January 15th. A few days later it was able to boast 
of having staged a mass demonstration outside the Karl 
Liebknecht House in the heart of the Red Quarter of Berlin, 
with which the Communists had not dared to interfere. 
Strasser appeared to have dropped into oblivion. 

In the meantime, Schleicher’s ingenious, not to say grandi- 
ose scheme, had not progressed far. He had proclaimed a less 
reactionary and more socialistic policy. He had approached 
the Centre and Bavarian People’s Parlics, meeting with some 
success. The group of intcllectuals who edited Die Tat and 
advocated, without being Nazis themselves, a sort of National 
Socialist policy, appear to have been in the plot. But the 
Social Democrats, a section of whom Schleicher had hoped 
to win through the trade unions, turned him down. They 
refused even to support the suggested postponement of the 
date for the meeting “of the new Reichstag. The Conserva- 
tives, too, turned against the General. He had incurred the 
wrath of the Junkers by reviving Brtining’s scheme for 
expropriation of bankrupt estates, and a large section of 
industrialists, particularly in the heavy industrics where Papen 
had contacts, were extremely uneasy at his socialistic tendencies. 

The situation remained hopelessly obscure. Nobody quite 
knew how the Chancellor’s intrigues stood, but there were 
persisicnt rumours that a state of national cmergency was to 
be declared, and the Reichstag dissolved as a preliminary to 
a dictatorship. It was known that Papen had met Hitler 
and the possibility of Nazi-Nationalist co-operation was 
rumoured. One thing only was certain—that the position 
could not last. “On January 28th Schleicher told the Presi- 
dent that his scheme for obtaining popular support had failed, 
and requested authorisation to dissolve the Reichstag in the 
event of the expected vote of no-confidence. When the Presi- 
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dent refused, Schleicher resigned. Tiwo days later Hitler was 
Chancellor. 


4 

Such is the bare recital of the events which led up to 
perhaps the most momentous decision ever taken in Germany. 
Years, possibly generations, will pass before the secret history 
of that fateful January is laid bare. At present it is only 
possible to make a rough guess at what happened. 

It is common knowledge that the President had never really 
trusted the General and that Herr von Papen remained his 
favourite. Papen continued in touch with Meissner and 
Major von Hindenburg, as well as with the Conservative 
and Nationalist circles in the Herrenklub. He had by no 
means abandoned political activity. Early in January, 
Baron von Schréder of Cologne, who was that rather curious 
phenomenon, a Nazi banker, took a hand in the game. He 
brought Papen and Hitler together for the first time since 
August. The possibility of a Nazi-Nationalist Government 
of National Concentration was discussed. Hitler, who was 
undoubtedly disturbed by the drop in the Nazi vote and the 
Schleicher intrigues, appears to have shown himself accom- 
modating. Papen and the Conservative-Nationalist circles 
behind him must have gained the impression that it would 
be possible to give Hitler the Chancellorship and the Nazis 
a large share in the Government without losing control. 

The same circles were undoubtedly rendered nervous by 
the ambiguities of Schleicher. They may also have feared 
the results of a break-up of the Nazis. They distrusted the 
Nazis but they thought they knew them. If the Nazi Party 
dissolved, nobody on earth could predict what direction the 
revolutionary movement in Germany would take. It was 
probably on these grounds that a number of industrialists 
, from the Ruhr, headed by Fritz Thyssen, had just advanced 
a considerable sum to the Nazi Party to save it from the 
threatened bankruptcy. 

After Schleicher’s resignation something approaching panic 
prevailed both in the Wilhelmstrasse and in the Herrenklub. 
Schleicher was reported to be planning a coup-d’état with 
the Reichswehr on his own. This report is said to have been 
the deciding factor in winning the President. An offer was 
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hastily made to Hitler. He was to have the Chancellorship, 
the Ministry of the Interior and the Deputy-Commissionership 
for the Interior in Prussia. The non-Nazi members of the 
Cabinet would be in the majority and Hitler was required 
to promise to make no changes without the consent of the 
President. 

The Nazi leaders were doubtful whether to accept. It 
looked uncommonly like a trap. Once in the Government 
with their hands tied, what would happen to the promised 
revolution, and the Third Reich? And what would their 
supporters say when they were disillusioncd? But on the 
other hand, the party was dispiriied: many people were 
saying that it had missed its chance. Strasser had failed to 
split it, but none could tell what would happen alter a few 
more months of fruitless waiting. Eventually Hitler decided 
to take the risk, trusting in the strength of the movement 
to sweep away obstacles. On January goth a Government 
of National Concentration was formed with three Nazis, 
Hitler as Chancellor, Dr. Trick as Minister of the Intcrior, 
and Géring as Minisicr without portfolio and Deputy Com- 
missioner for Prussia; Hugenberg had Economics and 
Agriculture, Neurath and Krosigk remained at the Foreign 
Office and Ministry of Finance respectively, while Labour 
was given to Herr Seldte, the Stahlhelm leader. A non~ 
party General, von Blomberg, went to the Ministry of Defence, 
The National Revolution had begun. 

Apart from the President, the chief responsibility for the 
decision taken in the night of January 29th appears to rest, 
upon the shoulders of Papen, Meissner and Major von Hinden-~ 
burg. Whether these men did rightly or wrongly for their 
couniry, time alone can show. In so far as thcy may have 
expected to control the Nazis in the interests of Conservatives, 
Big Business, Junkers and upper-class privilege generally, 
they seem to have miscalculated, though even this is not 
quite certain. In any case, if they expected to avoid the 
Revolution they were to be sadly disillusioned. But what 
they really did.was to hand over the control of the Revolution 
to Hitler before his amazing organisation began to crumble. 

The hopes which had been based in Germany and abroad 
upon the unmistakable signs of Nazi decline were entirely 
misguided. The German people were losing faith in yet. 
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another party; they were not becoming more moderate. 
Hitler had organiscd the Revolution, but with the break-up 
of his organisation the Revolution might well have become 
far more chaotic and uncontrollable. During the autumn 
and winter there had been many signs of alliance between 
extremist Nazis and Communists. They had actually com- 
bined in the illegal strike of the Berlin Traffic Company 
employees in November. The idea of ‘“ National Bol- 
shevism” was gaining ground and the Communists were 
beginning to take on a Nationalist colour. Millions of dis- 
pirited young men were doubtful whether to be Communist 
or Nazi. Scheringer, the Nazi Reichswehr licutenant im- 
prisoned for sedition in 1931, had gone over to the Com- 
munists amid considerable excitement. The line of German 
political opinion did not run straight from Right io Left, 
die-hards to Communists, as in nearly every important 
country ; it formed a complete circle. 

Opponents of the Nazi régime unite to-day in scoffing at 
the idea of a Communist menace. That 17 per cent. of the 
German people voted Communist was, they urge, merely the 
reflection of economic distress. The voters did not mean it ; 
they were not revolutionary. The Communisis had an 
inferior organisation, no real leaders. Iverything was against 
them; they had no chance. 

I do not agree. No one who lived in Germany during the 
last years before the Revolution can have failed to realise 
that Communism was a possibility. Not Russian Communism 
perhaps, but German Communism: cach nation has its 
own variety. Every conversation on political matiers centred 
on the subject. Each summer the pessimists prophesied a 
Communist revolution for the next winter. The first ques- 
tion asked by every foreigner visiting the country was how 
long the Germans would stand the strain before going Red. 
When this question was put to me, one thing alone enabled 
me to give an optimistic answer with a clear conscience. 
The success of the Nazis made it appear likely that the Germans’ 
would try National Socialism first, But if National Socialism 
lost its hold, what would happen then? 

I do not pretend io be an expert on Communist revolutionary 
theory. But every Communist I have met has told me that 

. to win large numbers of the people plays no part in the methods 
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with which the power is to be conquered. Communism aims 
at creating what Lenin described as an “‘ imminently revolu- 
tionary situation” and at taking advaniage.of the general 
chaos by swift decisive action. It is thus obviously impossible 
to judge the chances of the Communists by their numbers. 
And as for their organisation, opinions upon its efficiency 
differ considerably. 

I cannot help feeling that the Nazis are, at any rate, in 
one sense justified in claiming that they saved Germany 
from Bolshevism, They provided an anti-Bolshevist revolu- 
tionary solution. In the Nazi Party Hitler built a huge 
canal to catch and guide the rising flood of the Revolution. 
Had the canal banks burst, as was quite possible during that 
grim winter of 1932-33, the whole country might have been 
submerged. The resulting chaos would have given the 
Communists their opportunity. By the turn of the year it 
seemed probable that nothing but an economic miracle could 
have averted the German Revolution and in that case the 
only scrious alternative to National Socialism was Communism. 
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NIGKERBOCKER, in Germany Fascist or Soviet ?, 
K * yecords a conversation with a Nazi leader whom he 
‘asked what the Nazis would do when they obtained 
power. Instead of embarking upon a long dissertation about 
the party programme, all the Nazi said was; “ Keep it”. 
When Adolf Hitler became Chancellor of the Reich on 
January gist, the power had still to be conquered. The 
Chancellor’s position appeared indeed extraordinarily difficult. 
He was merely the head of a Nazi-Nationalist minority coali- 
tion. In the Reichstag the Government parties only con- 
trolled about 40 per cent. of the votes, The President re- 
mained faithful to his Constitutional oath and was unwilling 
to permit a dictatorship. The vital factor of control of the 
police depended upon the States, and in few of these were 
the Nazis in power. In the Cabinet the Nationalists out- 
numbered the Nazis. The Reichswehr was Nationalist rather 
than Nazi in sympathy and the Nationalist private armics, 
Stahlhelm, Bismarck League and others, rivalled the Storm 
Troops. There seemed considerable justification for the 
open boast of the Nationalists that Hitler was their prisoner, 
Faced on the one hand with innumerable checks on their 
freedom of action, the Nazi leaders had to contend on the 
other with the radical demands of their own , fanatical 
followers. The old guard of the party, and especially thes 
veterans of the Storm Troops, were burning to avenge the 
persecution they had suffered and awaited the-:tangible 
rewards of their devotion. The ‘more recent recruits “were 
filled with the zeal of the proselyte. Most of the two million 
odd members of the party believed with absolute conviction 
that for fourteen years Germany had been betrayed and 
exploited by traitors, Marxists and Jews above all, and eagerly 
awaited the day of retribution. The twelve million Germans 
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who voted Nazi in the November election had been imbued 
to a considerable extent with these views. They were as 
heterogeneous a collection as have ever supported a political 
party. Workers, peasants, dispossessed middle classes, young 
men without prospects, disgruntled elements of all kinds ; 
discontent was the chief factor uniting them all. Above all 
they wanted a change, the mystical Third Reich of which 
they had but the vaguest conception except that each group 
expected the satisfaction of its own material needs. These 
millions were to a considerable extent cxperimental supporters 
of National Socialism, easily disillusioned if the ; awaited 
Utopia was not forthcoming, 

The Nazi leaders had no magic wand to produce immediate 
prosperity. Their programme was revolution, which for a 
time at any rate means ihe reverse of prosperity through 
the uncertainty and chaos which it brings. If they were to 
succeed, if they were even to have a chance of succeeding, 
they needed to concentrate power in their own hands, destroy 
opposition and rally the nation around them. Without 
power the Revolution could not be carried out; without 
destroying opposition and rallying the nation it could not 
be stabilised. 

The Nazis conducted the Revolution with an amazing 
combination of tactical skill and ruthless fanaticism. They 
began with tactical skill, feeling their way. Almost the first 
official action of the Chancellor was strictly constitutional ; 
he received the chairman of the Centre Party to inquire into 
the prospects of toleration by the Catholic groups. But these 
negotiations were not pursued very seriously and the next 
day the Président dissolved the Reichstag. This was a vital 
decision. According to Gencral Géring’s book Germany 
Reborn it had becn a part of the bargain made with the 
Nationalists, but they had opposed it so bitterly that the 
negotiations nearly broke down on that point. The Nazis 
were given the opportunity for an electoral campaign on an 
unprecedented scale, backed by all the resourées of the State. 
The keynote of the campaign and of the first period of the 
revolution was anti-Communist nationalism, The imagina- 
tion of the German people was to be fired with the idea of 
National Resurgence. The unity of the national forces was 
stressed, in every way possible. In innumerable demonstra- 
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tions and parades, Nazis and Nationalists, Storm Troops and 
Stahlhelm, marched side by side. The Crown Prince took 
part in a State funeral for a murdered Storm Trooper. The 
combined forces were directed against the common cnemy, 
Marxism. Hitler declared that “the only alternative to 
National Socialism was brutal Communism ”, 

In Prussia, where Géring had been appointed Deputy- 
Commissioner, events moved fast. The Diet was dissolved ; 
the old Prussian government, which had been partially rein- 
stated as the result of a judgment of the Supreme Court, 
was summarily dismissed ; Herr von Papen’s July clean-up ' 
was completed by the dismissal of every senior official known 
to have Republican sympathies ; and, most important of all, 
large sections of the Storm Troops and Stahlhelm were 
supplied with arms and enrolled as auxiliary police. At the 
same time the regular police were instructed to support the 
patriotic associations, to avoid giving even the appearance of 
a hostile attitude against the Storm Troops and Stahlhelm, 
and “ruthlessly to use their weapons against subversive 
organisations’. This put an end to the old antagonism 
between the supposedly Republican Prussian police and the 
Storm Troops. It virtually amounted to the fulfilment of 
the August demand of the Brown Army—freedom to “ clean 
up the streets” without police interference. It left the way 
open for the coming terror. 

Warned by the Prussian example, the other State govern- 
ments, non-Nazi for the most part, were still doing every- 
thing possible to show their independence. On February 
23rd the Chairman of the Bavarian People’s Party declared 
that if the Reich sent a Commissioner he would be arrested 
at the frontier. As regards the elections, fixed for March 5th, 
Hitler felt strong enough by February 15th to declare that 
failing a majority he would rule without one, adding that he’ 
“did not make the Constitution”. Police and Nazi actions’ 
against the Communists redoubled in intensity ; the,Berlin 
headquarters of the party was raided and closed. The Press,: 
meetings and other propaganda of the Social Democrats 
were increasingly interfered with. Even the Centre Party 
was not immune. Towards the end of February the political 
tension throughout the Reich was acute, It was in this 
atmosphere that on February 27th the Reichstag building was 
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set on fire and a Dutch vagrant ex-Communist named van 
der Lubbe caught red-handed in the building. 

The Reichstag fire has been the subject of more speculation 
than any other event of the revolutionary period. The Nazi 
assertion that the Communisis had started it as a signal for 
revolution found by no means universal credence in Germany, 
and was generally rejected abroad. The Brown Book of the 
Hitler Terror accused the Nazis, with a wealih of circum~ 
stantial detail, of having started the fire themselves. The 
Nazis took this accusation, which had been freely made and 
widely believed, so seriously that the subsequent trial of van 
der Lubbe and the Communists said to have been associated 
with him in the act was largely directed towards its rebuttal. 
The trial was conducted under the full glare of world publicity 
before the Supreme Court at Leipzig. It was, according to 
most impartial observers, scrupulously fair. What did it 
show ? 

Mr. Douglas Read, the Special Correspondent of The 
Times at the trial, has published a full account of the pro- 
ceedings under the title The Burning of the Reichstag. Accord- 
ing to him the evidence tendered by the prosecution against 
the German Communist leader Torgler and the three 
Bulgarian Communisis, Dimitroff, Popoff and Tanefl, was 
so weak as to leave no stain on their characters. ‘They were, 
in fact, acquitted, the three Bulgarians at the instance of 
the Public Prosecutor himself, Van der Lubbe, on the 
other hand, undoubicdly fired the Reichstag. But he con- 
Sistently claimed to have done it alone, while all the experts 
agreed that he must have had accomplices. If so, the trial 
brought no enlightenment upon the question who these 
accomplices were. The Court held it to have been proved 
that van der Lubbe was a Communist, and that the fire was 
the work of the Communist Party, “'This may”, writes 
Mr. Read, “ have been proved for the Court and for Germany : 
it was not proved for those who were not Germans and had 
closcly followed the trial and studicd the evidence.” But | 
neither did those ‘“‘ who closely studied every word uttered 
in the trial, the geography of the Reichstag, and the de- 
meanour of witnesses’ find any proof that the Nazis had 
fired the Reichstag or caused it to be fired. Most of the 
categorical statements made by the Brown Book were clearly 
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disproved. The Reichstag fire remains one of the great 
unsolved mysteries of history. 

The only evidence seriously implicating the Communist 
‘Party was given during the so-called political stage of the 
trial, when the prosecution was endeavouring to fix “ moral 
responsibility? upon Communism. From the statements of 
a large number of Communists, mostly from concentration 
camps, it did appear that the party was expecting the develop- 
ment of Lenin’s imminently revolutionary situation. But it 
seems to have anticipated this as the result of an unsuccessful 
attempt on the part of the Nazis to seize absolute power, 
which would have been answered by a Socialist-Communist 
rising and a general strike. There was no indication that 
the fire entered into their calculations, or that any members 
of a not unintelligent party were insane enough to advertise 
the outbreak of the proletarian revolution in such a spec- 
tacular manner. 

There is no reason, however, to doubt the sincerity of the 
Nazi leaders’ belief that the Communists were responsible. 
Goring assumed that van der Lubbe was a Communist 
without any direct evidence, it is true, but then it was a 
general assumption among most Germans that tattered 
ragamuffins acting in a provocative manner must be Com- 
munists. Hitler, who at first refused to believe the news of 
the fire, cried out on surveying the smoking ruins that they 
were “a sign from Heaven”. Now they knew, he added, 
what Germany would have come to had “those gentry” 
secured power. 

The Nazis exploited this heaven-sent gift in a spectacular 
manner and with all the arts of propaganda, It had a con- 
siderable effect on the result of the elections. The Com- 
munist scare helped to mobilise the floating, vote and brought 
many to the polls who had not previously voted. In a record 
poll the Nazi vote increased by 5} million. The Social 
Democrats held their ground in spite of the ruthless suppres- 
sion of their campaign, and the Centre actually gained. 
The Communists and the minor parties, on the other hand, 
lost heavily. The Nazis and Nationalists had a bare majority 
of 52 per cent. The Revolution could claim the legal 
endorsement of the German people. 
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Revolutions are gencrally called afier the months in which 
they take place. The German Revolution should be known 
as the March, not the February Revolution. Afler the 
Reichstag fire all constitutional guarantees of liberty were 
suspended and ruthless action was taken against the Com- 
munisis, who were, according io Gdéring, to be “ anni- 
hilated and extirpated”. But it was the victory at the polls 
which gave the signal for the campaign of direct action and 
terrorism against all opponents, for that complete blurring 
of the borders of law and order with which the unchallenged 
supremacy of the Nazis in every department of the national 
life was ultimately established. 

This is no ‘‘ Brown Book of the Hitler Terror’, no record 
of “atrocities”. That there was a “Terror” in which a 
considerable number of lives were lost and a great deal of 
ill-treatment of individuals took place no impartial observer 
can deny. 

It is difficult to say how many lives were lost; probably 
a few hundred, at most a thousand. It is still more difficult 
to estimate the numbers of those who were “ beaten up” or 
otherwise ill-treated, but they must have run into tens of 
thousands. Many reported cases were undoubtedly exag- 
gerated in the foreign Press, some were demonstrably untrue. 
On the other hand, plenty of authentic cases were never 
reported at all. 

I have no desire to defend brutality or inhumanity in any 
form, But no great revolution in the history of mankind has 
been without them. It is misleading to compare revolutions 
which are a mere change of government with those which 
involve a complete change of the national life. Such forma- 
tive periods were the Parliamentary Revolution in England, 
the French Revolution, and in recent times the Russian and 
Italian examples. Cruelty and ruthlessness marked them all. 

The Nazis were probably justificd in claiming that history 
shows no example of so fundamental an upheaval as the 
German Revolution with so little loss of life. But on the 
other hand it was a revolution almost without physical 
resistance. There were no barricades, no street fighting : 
terror was exercised for the most part against unarmed men 
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dragged away from their families in the early hours of the 
morning. Nevertheless, another argument advanced by the 
Nazis must be admitted to have some validity—had their 
potential opponents not been cowed by such drastic action 
armed resistance with far greater loss of life and suffering 
might well have developed. 

Whatever justification those who practise what they preach 
in the matter of humanitarian principles may have to condemn 
the German-Revolution as an outrage on humanity, there is 
one section of political opinion which should hold its peace. 
The friends of Soviet Russia, the advocates of the proletarian 
revolution, implicitly condone a process which has admittedly 
cost some two million lives, not to mention the physical and 
mental torture inflicted on millions more. Yet no section 
of opinion has been more vocal in its condemnation of Nazi 
terrorism. Recently some Socialist friends of mine protested 
at my preferring the German Revolution on humanitarian 
grounds. They admitied the colossal loss of life in Russia, 
but urged that that was all “clean shooting” ; people were 
not beaten up by bullies in Brown Houses and concentration 
camps. Was the Red Terror confined to “ clean shooting ” ? 
Ts it to-day confined to it? I think that any Russian exile or 
indeed any observer of the Soviets could enlighten my friends 
on the subject. And in any case most people would prob- 
ably prefer being beaten to being shot, however clean the 
bullets. The bullying aspect of some Nazi terrorism had its 
advantages. 

I have already explained my wish to avoid striking moral 
attitudes. In this respect I may perhaps claim some con- 
sistency, since I have been to Soviet Russia, have written 
about it, have expressed sympathy for the great ideals upon 
which it is based, and have as scrupulously refrained from the 
temptation to strike such attitudes as in the present instance 
of Germany. The enormous extent of the Red Terror was 
not chiefly due to the brutality of the Communists ; it was an 
inevitable result of the principle of the proletarian revolution, 
which demands the annihilation or “ liquidation ” of all other 
classes of society. The Brown Terror on the other hand was 
directed against a comparatively limited circle of actual or 
potential opponents. Members of political organisations and 
exponents of intellectual principles incompatible with the 
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new Germany were its principal objects. Communists, Social 
Democrats, Pacifists and Republicans bore the brunt in 
varying degrees. : 

* He who would attain supreme power ”’, wrote Machiavelli, 
‘must decide upon the necessary crucltics and commit them 
at once.” Such thoughts may not have becn foreign to the 
aminds of the Nazi leaders, but they were not the real cause of 
the Terror. The Brown Terror came from below rather 
than from above. Like every other revolutionary upheaval 
in history it was essentially a cataclysmic cvent, an outburst 
of uncontrollable popular fury. 

One evening some Storm Trooper acquaintances of mine 
were moved by conviviality to speak out more openly than 
usual, They assured me that, had they been given a little 
rope, not a Marxist nor a Jew nor any other traitor would 
have remained alive in the city. But cvery day they received 
urgent orders to hold their hands, particularly as regards the 
Jews. They were maddened by the restraint. If here and 
there they had “beaten up” some “subhuman enemy of 
society’, should he not consider himself lucky to escape the 
execution he deserved ? 

Such was the temper of men who, in this case at any rate, 
were excellent types of enthusiastic youth filled with a genuine 
longing to build a better world. The Nazi leaders must 
have been in a position of extraordinary difficulty, due of 
course largely to their own agitation. Hitler had declared 
in the Supreme Court that with the advent of the Third 
Reich “ heads would roll”, Other leaders had been equally 
picturesque and emphatic, promising work to the hemp 
industry, feeding to the ravens, blood to the ankles and the 
like. Truc, this talk was in its turn the reflection of popular 
demands. In 1918 the German pcople had had no desire 
to avenge the sufferings of the War ; in 1933 the distress of 
the fourteen years which succeeded it had goaded large 
sections of them to fury. Guilty or innocent, victims were 
demanded for a spectacular sacrifice, The Storm Troops 
felt themselves as avengers of the people and purifiers of a 
nation, like Cromwell’s Ironsides. 

It is perhaps unfair to attribute everything that happened 
to the Brown Army, or to bona-fide individual members of 
it. The Nazis always said that there were Communist agents-. 
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provocateurs at work. It is at any rate credibly reported 
that Communist headquarters had given orders to the rank 
and file to join the Storm Troops if possible. The only case 
of serious brutality within my personal knowledge was “per 
haps significant. A Jewish friend of mine had dismissed a 
workman from his factory for Communist propaganda. The 
man was known to have threatened revenge. In the mean- 
time he had become associated with the Nazis. One night, 
when the anti-Semitic agitation was raging, he collected a 
gang of brown shirts, abducted my friend and ill-treated him 
to such an extent that he had a nervous breakdown last- 
ing for months. Certainly under cover of the Brown Terror 
innumerable private grudges were paid off. 

Hooligan and sadistic elements inside and outside the 
Storm Troops Were responsible for the worst outrages. But 
they were not the real sources of trouble. Fanaticism was 
far more difficult to control. Had the Nazi leaders repressed 
their followers with a stern hand from the first, they would 
have lost their support. They could not have carried out 
the Revolution and retained control of it. In all probability 
something very like civil war would have resulted in which 
the Nazi Revolution would either have been suppressed 
through the agency of Reichswchr and police by its own 
leaders, or would have passed on over their bodies. 

The Nazi leaders compromised. ‘They gave rope to their 
subordinates while at the same time issuing repeated calls to 
discipline. There seems to be no doubt that Hitler himself 
endeavoured to stop excesses. But for the reasons already 
given, coupled with his extreme affection for his old followers, 
it was long before he could bring himself to take drastic 
action. Presumably he and his colleagues regarded the storm 
as inevitable, and therefore tried to ride it, to check its 
violence to some extent and to direct it against their principal 
enemies. As far as possible they endeavoured to preserve 
’ the appearance of legality, They created what Carl Schmitt 
described as “ the good law (das gute Recht) of the German 
Revolution *. They used their control of the machinery of 
State to legalise direct action sometimes before and some- 
times after the event. They endeavoured at all costs to 
prevent antagonism arising between the Brown Army and 
the established forces of law and order, by such measures as 
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appointing the Storm Troops as auxiliary police and dis- 
couraging interference by the regular police, They made 
the German Revolution a unique phenomenon in history—a, 
revolution conducted by the party in power. 


3 

The Reichstag elections took placc in comparative quiet 
on March 5th. Five days later the Chancellor was able to 
declare that the National Government had the exccutive 
power in its hands throughout Germany. Under the pretext 
of preserving order, Commissioners were placed by the 
Minister of the Interior in charge of every State where the ° 
Nazis were not already in power, and took control supported 
by the Storm Troops in force. In dealing with the States 
the party organisation was of inestimable assistance. The 
Commissioners were for the most part local Nazis with a 
prepared plan of campaign and thoroughly conversant with 
the conditions. Thus the Bavarian Government was unable 
to carry out its threat of arresting the Reich Commissioner 
on the Main; it woke up onc morning to find the Bavarian 
General von Epp installed in his office as Commissioner and 
the Nazis in occupation of all public buildings. 

Tt would take far too much space and serve little purpose 
to give anything approaching a detailed account of the swift 
succession of revolutionary events. For the time being the 
wild men, the subordinate party leaders, could do practically 
as they’ pleased. As a prominent figure in public life, not a 
Nazi, put it to me: “ Landsknechtnaturen”’, men with the 
brutal don’t-give-a-damn attitude of soldiers of fortune, are 
needed to make a revolution. And there were plenty of them 
in the Nazi Party. 

It is quite impossible to distinguish the authorised from 
the unauthorised “ individual” actions, as they were termed 
in the jargon of the time. The dual organisation of State 
and party provided the Nazi leaders in power with a sort 
of alibi. They could always repudiate responsibility when 
it seemed advisable. Broadly speaking, however, action in 
the political field was officially encouraged. Communists, 
Social Democrats, Republicans, Pacifists and Liberal intel- 
- lectuals were dismissed from public offices and arrested’ in 
thousands. Opposition organisations were broken up. Par-. 
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ticular attention was paid to the Press quite apart from 
Government bans on publication. Most Social Democratic 
newspaper premises were occupied by the Nazis. 

Herr Lachmann-Mosse, a Icading Jewish Democrat, pro- 
prietor of the Berliner Tageblatt and of the huge Mosse Press, 
was “ persuaded ” to make over his organisation to the Nazis. 
Men not in sympathy with the régime and holding prominent 
semi-public positions, the Director of the Federation of 
German Industries, Geheimrat Kastl, for instance, were 
presented with their resignations and induced to sign them 
by armed Nazi emissaries. It was not unnaturally as a rule 
sufficient for a negotiator to put his revolver on the table 
to produce compliance, Moreover, the Nazis were extra- 
ordinarily well-informed. There were many Nazi typists and 
private secretaries. A few judicious hints about actions of 
doubtful legality, for example, capital placed abroad or 
tax evasion, worked wonders. " 

Much of this action was carried out under the pretext of 
the great corruption hunt. Not a day passed without stories 
of defalcations, bribery, unauthorised commissions and the 
like, chiefly on the part of Marxists, being published in the 
Press. A good many of them were no doubt true, but the 
mania for “ cleaning-up ” public life passed all bounds. It 
was also responsible for a great deal of interference in the 
domain, of private business. 

Unlike their political activities, interference by the Nazis 
with private businesses was for the most part unauthorised. 
Yet in spite of repeated admonitions by the Chancellor and 
other Nazi leaders it continued. The workmen and em- 
ployees organised into Nazi cells in every business in the 
country grew more and more restive. As one employer told 
me, they used almost identically the same language about 
“the means of production being the property of the people ”, 
and so on, that he had heard in 1919. In some cases leaders 
of the cells turned out managing directors and appointed 
themselves at substantial salaries. No concern was safe from 
the attentions of one of the innumerable army of authorised 
and unauthorised ‘“‘ Commissioners *’, who were let loose upon 
the country. When the head of the Economic Section of the 
Nazi Party, Dr. Wagener, attempted to call the leaders of 
German business together to discuss his plans, his first task 
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is said to have been to obtain the release of about three 
hundred who were under lock and key. 

This interference was, of course, most noticcable in Jewish, 

businesses. ‘Towards the end of March the anti-Semitic wave 
was becoming uncontrollable. The reports of attacks on 
Jews had produced tremendous indignation abroad, and the 
attitude of the foreign Press, faithfully reported in the German 
newspapers, produced the opposite of the effect intended. 
Everything was attributed to Jewish propaganda and popular 
fury rose to fever pitch. It was at this juncture that the 
Nazis decided on the official Jew boycott of April rst. 
“! One of the Icading industrialists in Germany iold me that 
he had an interview with the Chancellor shortly before the 
boycott, in which he protested againsi it. He was, however, 
entircly convinced by the reasons Hitler gave for the step. 
According to the Chancellor, the boycott was the only 
possible way of getting the anti-Semitic movement under 
control. It would only last for a day, its economic effects 
thus being negligible. But it would be a spectacular demon- 
stration calculated to show everybody that the Jewish problem 
was being scriously taken in hand, Once the anti-Semitic 
movement was brought within the scope of the party organisa~ 
tion it could be controlled and disciplined. The serious 
danger of a gencral pogrom would be averted. 

Hitler proved right in the cvent. No less a person than 
Mr. El. G. Wells has publicly confirmed that the German 
Revolution was not a pogrom. The prevailing impression 
that the Terror was directed primarily against the Jews, said 
Mr. Wells, was duc to the “incessant propaganda of the 
world’s most charming but incurably nationalistic race”. 
Certainly my own Jewish friends in Germany all assured 
me that the majority of cases in which Jews reccived physical 
ill-treatment were duc to political rather than to racial causes. 
Race was merely an aggravating factor. In any case, they 
said, compared with social ostracism and cconomic dis- 
abilities physical terrorism was of practically no moment. 

The boycott itself passed off with remarkable discipline. 
Instructions had been given that “not a hair of a Jewish 
head” was to be touched. All Jewish or Jewish-owned 

- business and professional premises in the country were 
labelled and picketed, Yet the only case of violence appears 
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to have been the lynching of a Jew who had wounded a 
Nazi at Kiel. There is no doubt that from the day of the 
boycott onwards “ incidents” became much rarer. 

The boycott furnished the occasion for the wholesale 
removal of Jews from the public services, for the withdrawal 
of the right of Jewish lawyers to practise, and for the dis- 
missal of large numbers of Jews holding minor and leading 
positions in private businesses right through the couniry. 
The procedure followed was as a rule for the local party 
authorities io make it clear to the management of each concern 
that unless they took action they would be marked by the 
party and would be excluded from all official contracts and 
other business whatsoever. This was reinforced by the action 
of the Nazi “cells within the businesses, which perhaps 
threatened strikes, or even more drastic forms of direct action, 
if the management proved obdurate. Nearly all the leaders 
of German businesses thought it wiser to bow to the inevit- 


able. 


4 

While all this went on, the Government was taking the 
necessary steps towards the legal consolidation of the ground 
won by the Revolution. On March arst, the anniversary of 
the opening of the first Reichstag in 1871, a great national 
demonstration was held at Potsdam, and the new Reichstag 
was dedicated at a service in the historic garrison Church, 
which President von Hindenburg attended. That afternoon 
the Reichstag session began at the Kroll Opera House in 
Berlin, the Reichstag building being, of course, out of action 
owing to the fire. 

The Session lasted three days. The Reichstag was invited 
to decide, in the words of the Chancellor, “ between peace 
or war With the Government”. No doubt was left of the 
Government’s intention to disregard an adverse vote, An 
Enabling Bill was introduced giving the Chancellor dictatorial 
powers for the four years Hitler had demanded in an election 
speech. If he failed, he declared on that. occasion, the 
nation might hang him if it willed. 

The Reichstag decided for peace and gave Hitler his four 
years by a majority of 441 votes to 94, the Social Democtats 
being the only party to oppose. This glosed the period of 
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government by Presidential decree, inaugurated by Brining 
three years previously. Hitler was henceforth dictator, 
subject only to the rights retained by the President under the 
Constitution. 

The Government did not long delay in utilising its legisla- 
tive powers. Three measures of paramount importance were 
promulgated in quick succession. The first was the famous 
* Gleichschaltungsgesetz ” or Uniformity Law, which estab- 
lished the Nazi-Nationalist alliance in power for four years 
in the Legislatures and municipal councils throughout Ger- 
many. Its principles were soon extended to every organisa- 
tion in the nation. The second provided for the appoint- 
ment by the Reich Government of ‘‘Statthalter”, or 
Governors, for all the Federal Siates. It was regarded as 
marking the end of Federation. The third was the “ Beamten- 
gesetz’, a law providing for the dismissal of Jews or persons 
having a Jewish grandparent from the Civil Service unless 
they had fought in the War or had lost father or sons in it, 
This law, which also applied to the admission of lawyers to 
the Courts, provided at once a definition of Jews and a 
standard for their treatment. These three measures are 
fundamental to the Revolution. 


5 

The celebration at Potsdam and the passing of the Enabling 
Byll marked the climax of what may be described as the 
National part of the National Socialist Revolution. It 
gradually became evident that a significant extension of the 
revolutionary objectives was taking place. 

About the middle of March Dr. Goebbels was appointed 
to a new Ministry of Propaganda, whose express function 
was “to play on the Press like a piano” and to educatdé they, 
nation in Nazi principles. There would eventually, ‘declared’ 
the new Minister, be only one public opinion in the country. 
Goebbels had never made any secret of his: Socialist leanings 
and after his appointment the Socialist element in the Revolu- 
tion was increasingly emphasised. Speeches were made in 
which Nazi leaders promised not to jettison Socialism in their 
hour of triumph. 

This naturally produced tension between the Nazis and 
their Conservative-Nationalist > ie The first public sign of. 
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this was an open conflict between Nazis and Stahlhelm in 
Brunswick towards the end of March. The Brunswick 
Stahlhelm was disarmed and its leaders arrested on ihe 
charge of having “endeavoured to increase its strength by 
enlisting Marxisis”. This was followed by similar action 
elsewhere, and increasing Nazi-Nationalist animosity, The 
Nationalists openly talked of a Monarchy and many well- 
informed observers believed in the possibility of a Monarchist 
coup d’état based on Stahlhelm and Reichswehr. 

It soon became evident, however, on which side the power 
lay. On April roth Herr von Bismarck, who had just pre« 
viously made a frankly Monarchist speech at a Nationalist 
demonstration, was dismissed from the Secretaryship of State 
in Prussia. The following day, Géring was appointed to the 
Prussian Premiership, which under the original Nazi-Nationalist 
arrangement was reported to have been assigned to Herr von 
Papen. Gdoring’s Cabinet was almost entirely Nazi, ‘Towards 
the end of April the Reich Minister of Labour and Stahlhelm 
leader Seldte subordinated himself and his organisation 
entirely to Hitler. The other Stahlhelm leader, Colonel 
Duesterburg, who had a Jewish grandmother, resigned. 
From this moment the Nationalists were fighting a hopeless 
rearguard action to preserve their individuality. 

Just as the national aspect of the Revolution had been 
celebrated at Potsdam in March, so its socialist side ies 
symbolised by a huge Nazi May Day demonstration on’t 
Tempelhoferfeld in Berlin, The Chancellor made a gréat’ 
speech to over a million workers and employees from every 
factory and office in the city, who had marched to the field 
under the Nazi factory cell leaders with banners and flags 
flying. In this speech, one of his best efforts, Hitler spoke 

of the dignity of labour, of the end of the class war and of 
the reorganisation of economic life in the new spirit. The 
speech was broadcast throughout the country and everywhere 
similar demonstrations were held. Every eyewitness to whom 
I spoke testified to the obvious psychological effect of the 
whole performance on the people. One indugtrialist, whose 
car had slowly threaded its way through ithe massedgthrongs, 
said that the good iemper ‘of the crowd was unprécedented. 
He heard no exclamation of irritation nor even of banter, 
which would have been incogeeivable in,the old days, The 
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Festival of National Labour, he added, was a real “ Volks- 
fest’, a people’s feast ihe like of which had not been scen fox 
generations. : 

The success of the Festival emboldened the Nazi Labour 
organisation to occupy ihe trade union premises throughout 
the country and take over their administration on behalf of 
the workers. Shorily afterwards the position was legalised 
by the confiscation of all the property of the trade unions and 
the Social Democratic Party. Social Democracy was at an 
end. The non-Social Democratic unions voluntarily accepted 
Nazi control. 

Marxism being thus completely eliminated, the whole force 
of the Revolution was turned against the remaining political 
parties. On May 7th Goebbels made the first public intima- 
tion of the goal—the Totalitarian Staie. “ People, Party and 
State must become identified in the Third Reich,” he declared. 
Till then the Revolution would not stop. In party meetings 
throughout the country, feeling was worked up against the 
Nationalists, the Cenire, and the Bavarian People’s Party, the 
only parties of importance remaining. I attended a number 
of mectings and heard the process going on. It was obvious 
that before long the position of any other party would become 
impossible. 

During this period ihe great catchword was “ Gleichschal- 
tung”, unification. The Nazis soon made clear their inten- 
tioh of unifying the whole country according to the principles 
of the Unification Bill. Imployers’ federations, professional 
associations, charitable bodies, sports clubs, social clubs, 
practically cvery organisation in the country down to skittle 
clubs and the German equivalents of suburban literary 
sdcielics were placcd in one way or another under Nazi Icader- 
ship, and their commiticcs cleansed of Jews and persons 
of known Marxist or republican sympathies, This process 
met with remarkably little resistance. Most committees were 
only too anxious to show their goodwill io the Nazis and 
hastily co-opted as many parly members as possible. The 
German Revolution was certainly German in its thorough- 

“NESS. 

Outside politics and economics, “ Gleichschaltung ’’ was 
seriously opposed in the religious field alone. The religious 
conflict which developed will be dealt with at greater length 
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later. The situation was radically different in the Protestant 
and Catholic sections of the nation. 

In ithe Lutheran Church the conflict was internal and largely 
religious. The German Christian movement struggled for the 
mastery. The movement has undoubtedly produced a certain 
religious revival and should not be dismissed as a mere attempt 
to bring politics into religion. But it is intimately connected 
with the principles on which the Revolution is based. The 
conflict which raged around the clection of a Primate became 
so bitter that the Chancellor intervened against his declared 
principles of non-interference in religious matters, The 
Lutheran Church thus received its Commissioners like the 
rest of Germany. The Primate appointed by the previous 
governing bodies of the Church, Dr. von Bodelschwingh, 
resigned, and new elections were arranged. 

There was no such split in the Catholic Church. But ever 
since the days of Bismarck Catholicism had played a political 
part through the agency of the Centre and Bavarian People’s 
Parties. Although in recent years the Vatican has never 
regarded political Catholicism with particular enthusiasm, the 
Catholic politicians fought hard to retain their hold. Priests 
were imprisoned, Catholic demonstrations broken up, all the 
revolutionary machinery of direct action brought into play, 
particularly in Bavaria. For a time it looked like a struggle 
between Hitler and Rome, ‘, 

In the economic field conditions were chaotic. Hugenberg, 
a man who had made obstinacy his life’s creed, still sat at 
the Ministries of Economics and Agriculture. He sat, accord- 
ing to a friend of mine who worked under him, like the god 
Baal. You could ialk to him for half an hour and produce 
no more impression than upon a graven image. The Nation- 
alist leader’s two minisiries became a complete backwater, 
But he would not resign and it had been an implied condition 
of the Enabling Bill that he should not be dismissed. 

He was not dismissed. His position was made impossible, 
The Economic and Agricultural Sections of the Nazi Party 
developed an activity corresponding to the stagnation of the 
Hugenberg Ministries. They were understood to be working 
out economic and agricultural policies with which Hugenberg 
had nothing to do. No business man in his senses addressed 
.a@ question regarding matters of policy to the official quarters, 
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He asked Herr Wagener or Herr Darré. Such was the situa- 
tion when Hugenberg departed to the World Economic Con- 
ference and startled the world with ithe naive memorandum 
which led io his recall. 

The uncertainty of the business community in these circum- 
stances can be imagined. The agitation of the Nazi “ cells” 
continued. Interference with questions of management, 
policy, and particularly of salaries was general. The corrup- 
tion hunt continued. There was much talk of a second 
** National-Bolshevist ” revolution. 

It is true that the Government, was making a serious attempt 
to deal with the plague of “ commissioners’, Goebbels 
described in biting words the sort of thing that happened. 
* Some Commissioner comes along”, he said, “and makes 
himself general manager of an industrial concern, declaring 
that he has been sent by some party authority. He says that 
he is going to clean up the concern and starts by giving him- 
self a good salary.” Such ‘ Commissioners”, continued 
Gocbbels, would find themselves in jail, brown shirt and all. 
Some did so, but the process took time. 

All through June the tension grew. The Storm Troops in 
various districts were reported io be getting out of hand. 
There were rumours of serious dissensions between Nazi 
leaders, between the Right and Left wings of the party. I 
never succeeded in getting any definite information about how 
the leaders were divided. Rivalry was allegedsbetween Hitler 
and Géring, with Géring as the revolutionary Socialist, while 
other more credible informants maintained that Géring was 
the leader of the moderates and Goebbels the Bolshevist 
villain, Others looked with considerable justification upon 
the Storm Troops and their leaders, Réhm, Heines and the 
rest, as the revolutionary menace, and calculated the oppos- 
ing forces of Reichswehr, Stahlhelm and S.S, guards, which 
latter organisation had certainly been sirengthened during 
the previous months. 

Whatever the truth of these rumours may have been, they 
had one important effect. The fear of a “ second revolution ” 
induced'large numbers of the upper and middle classes to put 
themselves wholeheartedly behind Hitler and the moderate 
Nazis. The position of the Nationalists was still further under- 
mined, Many individual members went over to the Nazis, 
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At the same time the Nazi drive against Nationalists and 
Catholic parties became more intense. Arrests multiplied. 
Many officials were dismissed. The grecn-shirted private 
army, consisting of the Bismarck League and kindred organisa-~ 
tions, which remained to the Nationalists after the defection 
of the Stahlhelm, was broken up by the Storm Troops and 
prohibited in many districts. Hugenberg’s own nephew was 
arrested. Property belonging to the Catholic parties was 
confiscated. Goebbels made a speech to the “ old guard ” 
of the Nazi Party in which he asked what was the use of the 
other parties. “What”, he said, “do we want a Labour 
Party for? We are oursclves a Labour party. What do we 
want Nationalist parties for? We are a Nationalist party. 
What can we do with Christian or Marxist trade union leaders ? 
We run the trade unions ourselves.” 

The Revolution reached its culminating-point at the end 
of June. On the 27th Hugenberg at last made up his mind 
to resign. The Nationalisis dissolved under an arrangement 
with Hitler for the incorporation of their members in the Nazi 
Party. All the remaining minor parties followed suit. The 
Social Democratic Party was finally prohibited. The Catholic 
parties under Briining’s leadership hung on for a few days. 
But their fate was sealed. By the end of the first week in July 
the Totalitarian State had been achieved. The Nazi Party 
was everywhere in absolute control. Hitler declared the 


Revolution at an end, 
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The German Revolution was directed in turn against Com- 
munisis, Social Democrats, Republicans, Jews, Catholics and 
Nationalisis. In its final phase it was directed towards 
restoring discipline among its own followers. 

Until the Revolution had been completed and all their riyals 
eliminated, the Nazi leaders were in something of a quandary 
about applying restraint to their men. Direct action was an 
essential part of the programme and it could only with diffi- 
culty be restrained in some directions and encouraged in 
others. As I have already suggested, the leaders endeavoured 
from the first to prevent conflicts arising betwecn the police 
and the Brown Army, and they were therefore extremely 
reluctant to use the police against turbulent Storm Troops. 
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Moreover, they were anxious to avoid any publicity for internal 
disciplinary measures and to stress the “ one big happy family ” 
theme, at any rate until their position had been thoroughly 
secured. 

Instead, therefore, of taking drastic measures at an early 
stage, they preferred using their ingenuity to construct a 
mechanism by means of which the brake might safely be 
applied when the psychological moment arrived. The secret 
State police organisation, for which Géring was chiefly respon- 
sible, did not confine its attentions to Marxists. Most signi- 
ficantly some of its leading men, Diehls for example, were 
not Nazis at all. The most remarkable tribute I heard to 
the efficiency of this body was from a high quarter at the 
American Embassy, which used it chiefly to get American 
Jews out of duress in Brown houses. It knew all about the 
Nazi organisation. 

Another important step towards control was the creation 
of special secret Courts for the Brown Army. This move was 
completely misunderstood at the time, and opponents of the 
Nazis loudly asserted that “the Storm Troops were to be 
placed above the law” and the like. Butit enabled the secret 
disciplinary action which was so essential. Finally, there came 
the strengthening of the 8.8. guards. The utilisation of the 
S.S. instead of the police to keep order within the party had 
the obvious advantages of avoiding outside interference in 
family matters. 

The brake thus prepared was cautiously applied during May 
and June, particularly in cases of serious brutality and un- 
authorised interference with private business, as the speech 
of Goebbels already quoted indicates. But the slowness and , 
apparent indecision of its application caused many to mis- 
apprehend the situation entirely and to believe that the Nazi 
leaders, Hitler in particular, were too weak to control the 
forces they had unloosed. Hitler was freely compared with 
Frankenstein, or alternatively with Kerensky. 

Within a few days from the Chancellor’s proclamation that 
the Revolution was at an end, a complete metamorphosis of 
the situation took place. The threatened “second revolu- 
tion” resolved itself into an affair of a few mutinous Storm 
Troop detachments, against ‘which stern disciplinary measures 
were taken. One or two detachments in Berlin had to be 
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dissolved and there was some trouble in western Germany, 
A considerable number of ex-Brown Shirts experienced con- 
centration camps from the inside. Some were said to have 
been shot. But there never was anything approaching a 
serious threat to the leaders. In view of the fairly indis- 
criminate admission of recruits and of the declared Communist 
policy of foménting discontent among the Nazis from within, 
there was far less trouble than might have been expected. 

Nor did any serious dissensions among the chief Nazi leaders 
themselves reach the public car. A few subordinates fell into 
disgrace. The Economic Commissioner, Dr. Wagener, for 
example, was not given the coveted succession to Hugenberg 
and a number of his assistants were placed in concentration 
camps for “ attempting to influence the freedom of decision 
of the Leader”. By means of threats and promises they had 
induced various business organisations to appeal to the Chan- 
cellor in favour of Wagener’s appointment. This affair was 
one of the most serious in the upper party hierarchy. 

Recent events, with which we shall deal later, have shown 
that the ease with which discipline was restored that summer 
was deceptive. Nevertheless, in view of Hitler’s immense 
authority, the suggestions that Géring or Goebbels might have 
supplanted the Leader were obviously absurd, and showed 
little knowledge of the Nazi Party itself. The fact that “ Hail, 
Hitler!” is the universal greeting is not meaningless. The 
average Storm Trooper or party member obeys his immediate 
chiefs, but all his loyalty is, or at any rate was then, for his 
Leader, Outside the party Hitler already had the support 
of millions who are very doubtful or even opposed to National 
Socialism. In one remote country inn I heard a group of 
elderly peasants who neither knew nor cared much about the 
Nazis talk of Hitler like Russian peasants in the old days must 
have talked ofthe Tsar. They did not say “the government” ; 
they said “ Hitler”. JI doubt if they had ever aperen thus 
of any German statesman. 

Thus when the Chancellor decided that the psychological 
moment had come to put a stop to revolutionary direct action 
he was able to do so without any of the dire consequences - 
which had been prophesied. In spite of intrigues and bitter 
dissensions among his ill-assorted team he was able to enforce 
a semblance of unity among them. The primary object of 
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the Revolution, the conquest of power, had been achieved. 
Winter was coming on and unemployment was still catas- 
trophic. Had the brake not been applied, had Gleichschaltung 
in business resulted in the wholesale displacement of the old 
leaders, owners and managers, a complete dislocation of the 
economic system would have resulted, with chaos and starva- 
tion. Economic reconsiruction, at any rate, had to be im- 
posed from above, and as far as possible the State brought 
under the control of the proper authorities. As Hitler put it 
in one speech, he intended to substitute evolution for revolu- 
tion. But whether in the long run he will be successful no 
man can say. In the words of Mr. Vernon Bartlett, National 
Socialism is still the biggest question-mark in Europe. 
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revolutionary direct action, marks a convenient 

hiatus beyond which it serves little purpose to carry 
the narrative of events. The German people have entered 
upon a gigantic process of universal reconstruction which will 
take many years, perhaps gencrations. In that sense the 
revolution is certainly not over. The mental strain in Ger- 
many is still intense, the atmosphere charged with electricity. 
But the revolutionary advance is slow, experimental, the pro- 
duct of innumerable conflicting forces of action and reaction. 
It is hoped that the new Germany will evolve “ organically ”, 
to use a word beloved of the Nazis, out of the struggle of a 
revolutionary movement to permeate and convert a whole 
‘people. That struggle is the essence of the whole situation. 
The Nazis have no cut-and-dried logical programme such as 
that of Marxian Socialism. Yet they have a vision of a com- 
pletely reconsiructed and revitalised national life, political, 
social, economic, intellectual, and even in a sense spiritual 
and moral. National Socialism is an all-embracing “ Wel- 
tanschauung”’, a philosophy, an attitude to life. It was, as 
we have scen, in part the clash of irreconcilable philosophies 
embodied in political partics which so embittered the political 
life of Germany since the War, and was a measure of the 
intensity of the spiritual crisis. 

The revolution is largely an attempt to put an end to that 
strife by ensuring the final victory of one philosophy. In 
National Socialism ihe mystical mind of Hitler conceived a 
synthesis from the struggling creeds of the past, a synthesis 
which is mortover an attempt to reconcile the future with the 
past, to preserve what is valuable in ancient traditions while 
creating the new world of the future. In the words of Moeller 
van den Briick, with whose remarkable exposition of the ideas 
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towards which the Nazis were groping in the early days I 
shall deal later, the Third Reich is to be at once conservative, 
national, democratic, socialist and proletarian, But above all 
it is to be imbued with a new spirit, to give birth to a new 
way of living and thinking, one mjght almost say to a new 
type of humanity. 

The immense difficulty and complexity of the task needs 
no emphasis. It may well prove impossible. But whatever 
be the final outcome of the gigantic upheaval which is still 
shaking Germany to its foundations, National Socialism, with 
all it implies of dimly-felt desires, selfish envy, sincere and 
selfless idealisms, with its theories and projects, some intelligible, 
some obviously desirable, some half-baked, cannot fail to have 
a lasting effect upon the German people. The Nazis are fond 
of pointing out to Englishmen the analogy with the Grom- 
wellian period. To one friend who did this I suggested that 
the reaction was not long in coming. Yes, he replied, and 
it may come here. Yet what we are endeavouring to create, 
our faith, ideals and aspirations, will remain an ineradicable 
\part of the German heritage, just like Puritanism in England. 

It is thus as important to grasp what the new Germany is 
aiming at as to find out what has actually been done and the 
practical results. The vision of the Third Reich is vital for 
its understanding. Nevertheless the foundations of the cdifice 
have already been laid and some of its outlines are ‘taking 
shape, The significance of certain features is becoming 
apparent. To change the metaphor, we may not be able to 
see the end of the road, but we can at least form an estimate 
of the general direction. 


2 


One of the most striking features of National Socialism is 
its whole-hearted refusal to segregate problems into watertight 
compartments—political, economic, social, moral, religious, 
and so on, For the sake of convenience and clarity I am 
bound to adopt some such method of arranging the last part 
of this book, but it is really misleading to do so. There can 
be no understanding of the German Revolution unless it is 
realised that its manifold problems are intimately connected. 
The Nazis are aiming at a complete regeneration and recon- 
structidh of the social life of the nation on the basis of new 
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ideals, of a new view of existence. Upon their success in this 
field, success in others, such as that of economics, will largely 
depend. 

Not long ago two Brunswick farmers were sentenced to a 
short term of imprisonm nt for referring to members of the 
Nazi Party as “ prolet#frians”, Nothing could be more 
significant of the fundamental din ticton between Communism 
and National Socialism as revolutionary solutions for the acute 
social problems to which the almost universal revolt of the 
masses against a condition of social, political and economic 
inferiority gives rise. 

Communism is a movement of the class-conscious industrial 
proletariat of the towns, and it is one of the great ironies of 
history that it should have been tried first in a country whcre 
that section of the population was less numerous and less 
efficient than in any civilised part of the globe. It aims at 
cohesion and unity by turning everybody, cven the peasantry, 
as far as possible into “‘ proletarians”’. It knows no com-~ 
promise ; proletarian ideas and idcals, the proletarian view 
of existence, must triumph universally, and those who refuse 
to conform be “ liquidated”. Once a dead level of uniformity 
has been obtained, the problems arising out of class animosity 
will obviously no Jonger exist. 

National Socialism, on the other hand, originated among 
the peasantry and the middle classes, which have a deep- 
rooted horror of becoming proletarian, of sinking back into 
the uniform mass out of which they or their ancestors have 
raised themselves by their individual exertions. This fecling 
can be sensed clearly between the lines of Hitler’s own auto- 
biography, But the proletariat is there ; it cannot be done 
away with. And it is conscious of itself, unwilling to remain 
in a permanent state of inferiority. Any attempt to create a 
new social structure must take account ‘of it. How can a 
bridge be built between middle and working class? How 
indeed can all classes be brought together in a great social ' 
synthesis? Only by getting rid of class [celing itself, of the 
superiority as well as of the inferiority complex, by making 
workers, craftsmen, peasayts, shopkeepers, technicians, pro- 
fessional men, landowners, equally contented with and proud 
of their place in the scheme of things. Only by returning to” 
the precept of the catechism that each should do his duty in 
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that state of life into which it has pleased God to call him. 
Every section of society which fulfils a useful function should 
be preserved, and its pride, self-respect and individuality 
encouraged. Something of that calmer. spirit which we 
believe to have characterised the focial life of, earlier ages 
should be recaptured. 

Tn a sense it is the ideal of the Middle Ages to which in 
some respects National Socialism returns, notably in its con- 
ception of an “ organic’ society divided into “ Stande” or 
estatcs of the realm. But there is one fundamental difference, 
In the past such estates were regarded as being wholly un- 
equal, with workers and peasants as unquestioned inferiors, 
National Socialism stresses their essential equality. It demands 
the greatest possible measure of equality of opportunity for 
all. It is making unprecedented effort towards social recon- 
ciliation, to bring the classes together, always on a footing of 
equality. Thatis the meaning of the constantly reiterated slo- 
gan, ‘Estates but noclasses”. The goal is the classless State, 
but with a certain measure of private property and inequality 
of income, and without the “liquidation” of the bourgeoisie, 

In the Storm Troops, in the party organisation, in the labour 
camps, a new social life is developing in which distinctions of 
class and, perhaps above all, of income, play remarkably little 
part. That is to some extent what is meant by the much- 
advertised reaction against materialism. A great attempt is 
being made to put an end to the grading of human beings 
according to their worldly goods, that most distressing phe- 
nomenon of modern capitalism, As the Administrator of East 
Prussia declared in announcing his decision to pay no more 
“ courtesy calls’, archaic conventions have no meaning since 
there are to be no classes or social distinctions. 

When I was in Berlin during the winter of 1933-34, a 
significant little episode occurred. The Commander of the 
Brandenburg Storm Troops organised a charity ball to provide 
his men with new winter overcoats, which was attended by 
what remains of Berlin “ Society ”, 

In spite of the worthy purpose, the entertainment produced 
a great deal of ill feeling, and there were actually demon- 
strations carried out by Nazis at the entrance. A young S.S. 
“friend, of mine who was on duty at the ball told me that I 
must dn rio account regard it as in any way typical fen 
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Third Reich, Indeed, he prophesicd developments. They 
duly occurred. The next day there appeared a strongly. 
worded notice signed by Rudolph Hess, Hitler’s deputy as 
Party Leader’, pointing out that all Nazi social events should 
be carried out in truc Naffonal-Socialist style, and that ‘‘ every 
copy of social ching and the like which used to be 
held in the old liberal daYs should be most carefully avoided ”. 
Brown shirts and boiled shirts, in short, do not mix. 

The process of evolving a new social life will undoubtedly 
be facilitated by the fact that in Germany to-day differences 
of income are far less extreme than in many other countries. 
The inflation was a great leveller, Aftcr it had run its course 
few large fortunes remained. We have scen that during the 
boom years immense salaries were paid to a limited class of 
“ General Directors * who represented the summit of the social 
scale. But all that was done away with even before thel 
Revolution, which merely accelerated the process, To-day 
there can be very few men in Germany earning more than 
£2,000 or £3,000 a year. The return on capital is exceed- 
ingly low. The opportunities for making fortunes by specula- 
tion are severely curtailed. Under National Socialism fortuneg 
can perhaps still be made, but it will be a very long time 
before a class of “idle rich” can develop. 

Indeed, “idle rich” are not wanted in the Third Reich, 
In the Nazi view remuneration should be partly proportionate 
to achievement and partly to social need, There is some 
tendency to adopt a sort of Civil Service attitude on the sub- 
ject. The Civil Service scale of salaries, with marriage and 
children’s allowances and all the rest of it, sets a certain stan- 
dard which has actually been adopted in most public utility 
and other enterprises under Government control. On the 
other hand, many Nazis wish to encourage individual enter- 
prise in business management and suggest making»remunera- 
tion dependent upon success. It is obviously difficult to 
reconcile these opposing trends and the question of remunera- 
tion is likely to ke one of the most difficult problems the Nazis 
have to tackle, Up to the present they have chiefly confined 
themselves to a widespread and most effective movement 
against the higher salaries. 

Even if the nation is not to be ran on Ciyil Service lines, 
it is the aim of National Socialism to give to each individual 
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activity the character of service to the State, or rather to the 
race. That is to be the source of a new pride in labour. 
Racial nationalism is the cement of the social structure in 
the Third Reich, the ideal driving-force behind all effort. 
The Nazis are endeavouring to utilisé! the enormously powerful 
incentive of ‘patriotism in the work }} ‘f reconstruction, If it is 


‘ possible to inspire all classes of men and women, from the 


great employer and landowner down to the humblest clerk 
‘or labourer or houschold drudge, men working with their 
brains or with their hands, women struggling to bring up 
families on restricted means, all with the sense of working for 
a great cause, that may well go a long way towards solving 
the social problem. 


3 

The Nazis have lost no time in putting their social ideas 
into practice. The fact that they employed a great deal of 
what the Americans would describe as ballyhoo should not 
blind us to the reality of their effort. Besides, the imponder- 
able factors of psychology are oftcn just as important as prac- 
tical realities. When I was in Russia some years ago what 
struck me perhaps more than anything else was the way the 
people, that is to say the working classes, for there were no 
other, went about looking as though they owned the place. 
They obviously felt themselves the proletarian salt of the earth, 
and even if the standard of living was lower than under the Tsars, 
it seemed as though they considered the change worth while. 

Much the same impression is given by Germany to-day. 
There, too, the masses are constanily being told that they are 
the salt of the earth, and they arc beginning to believe it. 
The numerous popular feast days, national and local, with 
processions reminiscent of the Middle Ages, the great Labour 
Day described earlier, the National Harvest Thanksgiving in 
honour of the peasantry, the Crafismen’s Day, the Civil 
Service Day, the Police Day, the Storm Troop Day, and even 
the Dogs’ Day so delightfully described by the Berlin Corre- 
spondent of The Times, they all, except perhaps the last-named, 
serye not only to amuse the people as with circuses but to 
provide them with the real moral sustenance of pride in their 
several occupations, the bread of self-respect, 

Let the Craftsmen’s Sunday in Berlin speak for itself., af 
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am indebted to The Times for the description as I was nol in 
Germany at ihe time, The Sunday marked the climax of 
“ Handicraft Week”, which was observed throughout the : 
country to celebrate the qomplction of the “ estate” organisa- 
tion of all small crafisme Each craft had produced at least 
one tableau: the watchqnakers were led by girls dressed as 
alarm clocks, the shoemakers by a coaching party in tall hats 
and crinolines, and the saddlers by a mounted knight in full 
armour, During the long halts lace workers, carrying delicate 
specimens of their craft, watched, with gloomy foreboding, 
the energetic ironing and mangling on the laundry wagons 
behind them. The shoemakers, in the iradition of Hans 
Sachs, had decorated their banners with doggerel lauding the 
handworker and denouncing rubber soles. The procession 
was cheerful and desultory. Those who felt in necd of refresh- 
ment left the ranks and took it, falling in again after a short 
rest. Most of the marchers smoked, and many of those who 
rode carried boitles. During halts men and women danced 
in the road and exchanged repartee with bystanders. There 
were lively passages between the large deputation of horse- 
butchers and the spectators, who were assured that “‘ they ate 
more horse than they would ever know”. 

The ideas at the root of these and similar demonstrations 
are also behind one of the most typical institutions of the Third 
Reich—compulsory labour service, Why, asked Hitler in his 
speech on May Day, 1933, did the Marxists protest so loudly 
against the scheme? Because they knew that it was not an 
attack on Labour or the worker, but only against the appal- 
ling prejudice that there could be something disgraceful about 
manual labour, to which circumstances were likely to compel 
masses of what he described as the “ educated proletariat ” 
to return, “We want”, he went on, “ to teach this German, 
people by means of compulsory labour service that maztual 
labour neither disgraces nor dishonours, but like every other 
human activity honours him who does it truly and honestly. 
And it is therefore our unalterable decision that every individ 
ual German, whoever he may be, whether he be rich and of 
high estate or poor, whether the son of a professor or of a factory 
labourer, shall once in his life do manual labour, in order 
that he may know what it is, in order that he may be better 
able to command because he has already learnt how to obey.” 
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The voluntary labour service scheme originally instituted 
by Brinig and Treviranus, chiefly in order to get the un- 
employed youth off the streets, has been developed into an 
institution of the Third Reich whgse objects are primarily 
educational. At the time of writfng, it has not yet been 
made fully compulsory, except fom university students, but 
it is distinctly unwise for any young man to refuse to join 
up if the suggestion is made, as it often is, by the Labour 
Exchange. Regular conscription is shortly to be instituted, and 
a big step in this direction has been made by a new regulation 
that any man under 25 who has not spent a year in Labour 
Camps or a similar Nazi organisation must be dismissed by 
his employer at the request of the Labour Exchange. 

I visited a number of the Labour Service camps, in which 
work of various kinds is being done. They are all in the 
country, as the idea is partly to give the town worker a new 
contact with the land. The most important types of work 
are schemes which would not be undertaken by private enter- 
prise at all, such as land reclamation, drainage, irrigation, 
road construction and the like. Programmes of work sufficient 
to last for twenty years and more, have already been worked 
out. At -the present time, about 280,000 men are employed 
in the Service. 

The men receive foods; uniform and pay of 30 pfennigs or 
about 4d. a day. They are mostly quartered in barracks of 
extreme simplicity, which they have either made themselves 
or adapted out of anything available—disused cottages, derelict 
factories, farm buildings, and so on. The average number 
of men per camp is about 100. The following typical summer 
time-table will give some idea of the daily life of the men, 
Reveille is of course later in winter. 

The only criticism made by my Nazi guide to this camp 
was that there were no early morning sports, which appear 
to be the usual practice. Leave is rare. Apart from occa- 
sional evenings, at the camp in question short week-end leave 
jwas granted every three weeks, and a three-day week-end 
“every three months, 

What struck me most forcibly at all the camps was the 
cheerfulness, enthusiasm and physical fitness of the men. 
They may not have been as efficient as skilled labourers, 
but they certainly appeared keener on their job. They went 
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STAHLHELM CAMP, BERGEN (NEAR BERLIN) 


A.M. 
5-510. Reveille. 
5.10-5.30, Make beds, wash, dress. 
5.30-5.45. Leakfast. 
545-550. I in, 
5.50-6.0. rade with flags. 
6.0. March to work. 
P.M. 
2.0. Return march, 
2.15-2,45, Dinner. 
2.50-4.15. Siesta, 
4o15-4.25. Make beds, 
4.25-7.40. Various courses, sport, etc. 


7.40-8,0. Supper. 
10.0, Bed, 


about their work with much of the eagerness which so im- 
presses observers of the Storm Troopers. The leaders aré 
certainly a fine body of men. For the most part they are 
young Nazis who have been through the camps as ordinary 
labourers and then undergone an intensive course of instruc- 
tion in the School of Labour Service Leadership. They look 
to the Service as a permanent profession, though an ill-paid 
one. The general tone seemed to be much the same as that 
in the Storm Troops—discipline combined with democracy. 
When the leader appears, everybody springs to attention, but 
off duty the relationship is one of easy familiarity, 

The Nazis look above all to the psychological and educative; 
effects of the scheme on the youth of the country. Abov 
all, the Service is intended to be a period of discipline, of 
physical training, and of instruction in the duties of citizens 
in the Third Reich. As will have been seen from the time- 
table, actual work, including the march to and from the 
camp and short rest periods, only takes eight hours. The 
rest of the time is taken up by drill of a semi-military nature, 
sports, recreation, and what is known as “ political instruc- 
tion”. Trained exponents of Nazi principles, ethics and 
general ideals tour the camps and give lectures. The idea of: 
the “dignity of labour” is particularly stressed. In two- 
camps visited the password for the day was “ work honours 


the good workman ”’, 
Compared with these aims, economic efficiency is regarded 
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as a minor factor. The cost of maintaining each man is 
small—2 marks 15 pfennigs (about 3s.) a day. But it is a 
good deal more than the dole. It js quite conceivable that 
the work could often be donc as chfaply by employing union 
labour with modern appliances, fyhich are barred in the 
Service. Moreover, although the \timate value of the work 
undertaken will be considerable, there is for the most part 
little prospect of immediate return. To the Nazis, however, 
the essential thing is to educate the young in the new ideals, 

There are also labour camps for women, one of which I 
saw. Here again the moral and psychological aims are 
dominant ; the girls do for the most part all kinds of domestic 
work, such as sewing for relief purposes and cooking for the 

' men’s camps, and are imbued with the Nazi principles of 
“Back to the Home”. Labour service for girls is not to be 
compulsory, except for students, but I was told that in practice 
every German girl would be expected at some period between 
the ages of 17 and 25 to do six months in a camp. 

I have already mentioned that the Labour I’ront is also 
primarily social and educative in its aims. Its main object 
is to realise the ideal of a national community without class 
barriers. The new community life is to be brought into being 
by means of an organisation based largely upon the Fascist 
Dopolavoro model. Both Dr. Ley and Dr. Goebbels have 
carefully studied the Fascist institutions for the occupation of 
the worker’s leisure hours and were much impressed by them, 
Nevertheless the Nazis are, of course, emphasising the essen- 
tially Germanic inspiration of the idea and are calling it 
“* Kraft durch Freude”’ (Strength through Joy) instead ot 
“ After Work” as was originally intended. 

The recreational side of the Labour Front is also of vital 
importance. It has been noticeable for some time that the 
enthusiasm of the workers for the continued processions and. 
parades with which they were kept occupied in the early 
stages of the Revolution, is showing signs of slackening. The 
Times Correspondent remarked upon this in connection with 
*the 1934. May Day celebrations and prophesied that the next 
year a change in their character might be expected. * Many 
people would like to see marching give Place to less formal 
Varieties of entertainment. If this hope is realised it will be 
through the activities of the Front. 
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The ambitious plans for the dedication of the “ldrgest 
and most beautiful building” in each town to the workers | 
as their “ House of Lalour” have by no means fully been ° 
realised as yet, but cogsiderable progress has been made, 
The idea cannot but recall the humbler “ Volkshaiiser * which 
the Marxists used to run {ls social as well as political mecting. 
places. Inthese Houses, ¥ Kraft durch Freude” hopes to make 
the best films, t the best plays, the best music, the best whole- 
some entertainment of all kinds available without charge to 
the workers. The Houses are being equipped with theatre 
and cinematograph halls, club-rooms, gymnasiums, and‘so on. 
The corporative organisation of artists (the Chamber of 
Culture) is associated with the Labour Front and looks after 
the entertainment. All actors or singers in Germany are 
expected to place their services at the disposal of the organisa- 

tion for a month every year. Open-air theatres called ‘ Thing- 
platze”? are being constructed, and there are camps where , " 
the workers have physical tr aining to “keep themselves fit in ' 
an atmosphere of comradeship”. Particular attention is paid 
to sports, and there are travel and holiday offices whose task 
is to ensure necessitous city-dwellers getting a proper change 
of air and learning to know their own country, It is hoped 
to arrange for cvcry German worker to have an adequate 
annual holiday on full pay, and employers are compelled to 
fall in with the wishes of the authoritics in this respect, I saw 
one of the first special holiday trains leave Berlin with 1,000 

workers for the Bavarian mountains. The fortunate clect 
marched in fours to the station, paraded by bands and lags, 
and with their skis at the slope. 

There can be no doubt that all this is psychologically very 
effective. Factory workers who have, at some absurdly small 
cost, been given a holiday such as they had never dreamt of, 
come back extraordinarily impressed. And not only they, 
but their parents, relations, workmates and friends seem to 
obtain a certain vicarious pleasure. ‘ Kraft durch Freude” 
has probably made as many converts to National Socialism 
as any single Nazi activity. 

Thus‘ it is hoped to create a new social life for all German 
workers by hand and by brain, employers and employed. A 
typical institution of the Front is the new uniform, to which 
all members are entitled. It consists of a double-breasted 
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blue suit with a peaked cap bearing a Nazi badge. Its purpose 
is to “ enable every German worker to feel at home in any 
society’. Firms are encouraged tofpresent their employees 
with this uniform and many have gpne so. ; 

The task of organising the LabouyTront has of course been 
facilitated by the trade union and d'her employees’ organisa~ 
tions which it has taken over. Since all questions of wage 
regulation and conditions of work have been removed from 
the province of these organisations, they can devote all their 
attention and their funds, used, as the Nazis point-out with 
satisfaction, in the bad old days for strikes and othér purposes 
of class warfare, to “‘ Kraft durch Freude” and social and 
educative purposes generally. The old trade-union contribu- 
tions are now being continued as contributions to the Labour 
Front. 

The Nazis maintain that one of the most essential differences 
between Kraft durch Freude and the Italian Dopolavoro is 
that the cmployers are to be roped in. The abolition of 
class barriers is essential, Employers and workers are to be 
brought together on a new footing. According to Nazi prin- 
ciples the employer must regard himself as the “leader” of 
his men and must bring into his relations with them the same 
tone of discipline, combined with democracy when off duty, 

hat the Nazi leaders themselves have developed in Storm 

roops, Party organisation and Labour Camps. Employers 
should march at the head of their men in Labour Day and 
lothér processions, and spend at any rate part of their leisure 
with them. Moreover they are expected to contribute to the 
finds in proportion to their means. 

In one of his speeches to the workers, Hitler declared his 
firm intention of “‘ getting the bourgeoisie out of their holes *”, 
The German employing classes are to drop their reserve and 
join in the new communal social life. One of the main reasons 
for the Nazi objection to modern anonymous forms of capital- 
ism is that they reduce personal contact between employer 
and worker, The old type of employer who lived and worked 
vamong his men and took a personal interest in them is their 
ideal. But as this is difficult to achieve under modern condi- 
\tions, employers and employed must be brought together by 
other methods. 

The importance of the Storm Troops in this connection 
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deserves emphasis. I have already endeavoured to describe 
the tone which prevails among them and mentioned the 
opinion of a soldier ei was more democratic than in the 
Red Army. Nothing is§ better calculated to inculcate the 
new spirit than for the ‘ iddle and upper classes to come 
under the orders of theiv'social “inferiors ’’. Moreover, the 
whole spirit of the Storfi Troop rank and file is infectious 
and, I must frankly confess, to me very attractive. I shall not 
easily forget the enthusiasm with which an eminent official 
of the Government Statistical Office spoke of his work in the 
Storm Troop Reserve and of the genuine inter-class comrade- 
ship which prevailed. His Troop contained for the most 
part working- and lower-middle-class men, but there were a 
number of others, including a retired General aged 7o, all 
under the orders of the Troop Leader, a working man. He 
described how in order to attend a lecture on an erudite 
statistical subject, which happencd to be on his Troop Evening, 
he had had to obtain leave from his Troop Leader. He also 
gave a delightful description of the “Sturm” sports and of 
the pride with which the elderly general achieved a time of 
26 seconds in the hundred-metre race. 

Revisiting a Berlin “ Sturm” I knew from the summer of 
1933, I noticed some interesting changes. In the first place 
most of the old guard had been given work, and being flusher 
of cash, insisted on returning very gencrously my previous 
hospitality. Fortunately I have a fairly strong head. In the 
second place, as aresult of the Réhm policy, now reversed, the 
numbers had been quadrupled—there were nearly 3,000,000 
S.A. and $8, The old guard had mostly been promoted— 
innumerable minor distinctions of rank makes this easy—and 
also bore a special badge to indicate that their function was to 
train the newcomers in the trye Nazi spirit, an occupation 
which absorbs some of their revolutionary energy. After the 
party proper had been closed, the Storm Troops acted as a 
preliminary school for admittance, converting Marxists and 
bourgeois with considerable success, One ex-Communist 
house-painter gave me a good definition of National Socialism4 
Tt was, he said, a movement which would enable him toi 
meet his employer outside working hours on an equal basis: 
while allowing him, had he the ability, to work himself out of 
the ruck for the benefit of future generations of his family. In 
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the Storm Troops, which are probabiy more “ proletarian ” 
in origin than any other party organisation, the attempt to 
join middle- and working-class idealf is most evident. ; 

The social spirit of the Nazi mofement also finds expres- 
sion in the spectacular manner in which the problem of pro- 
viding additional relief for the desthute and needy has been 
tackled. Here again the element f ballyhoo is given its 
full weight, It being scarcely possible to insist on the dignity 
of unemployment, another line is taken. The unemployed 
and destitute are to be impressed with the idea that the whole 
nation is thinking of them and making sacrifices for them. 
The first Sunday of every month is dedicated to them. House 

nd street collections on a wide scale are made to obtain funds. 

11 Germans are asked to satisfy themselves on that day with 
a luncheon consisting of a single dish and costing not more 
‘than 50 pfennigs per head. Such meals are served by res- 
taurants, hotels and railway restaurant cars. The money 
saved thereby goes in full to the relief fund. 

In addition to this the whole apparatus of the State and 
the Nazi Party is used to organise a vast scheme under which 
everybody in employment contributes according to their means 
on a regular scale. Only persons who contribute a fixed 
monthly amount considered adequate in their circumstances 
can obtain doorplates and badges giving immunity from 
collectors. Farmers and dealers in foodstuffs, clothes and 
fuel contribute in kind, and in general the cash collection 
is expended on the purchase of goods and the provision of 
meals rather than distributed among the necdy. Specially 
necessitous areas are adopted by more fortunate towns, as 
towns in the French devastated areas uscd to be by British 
towns, All relief is additional to the present inadequate State 
scale for those who really require it. It is not withheld from 
former Marxists nor even from non-Aryans, 

Mr. William Teeling, whose knowledge of the efforts made 
to help the unemployed in most leading countries is probably 
unequalled, was particularly impressed by the Winter Help, 
He notes that it is run very much on the efficient lines of our 
Personal Service League, with the one important difference 
that almost all the people working in the Winter Help Offices 
—at clerical work, in actual distribution, and even in the 
branch that decides on the merits of cases—are themselves 
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unemployed men and\women, working voluntarily for no 
pay, receiving only the food while at work and, of course, 
their ordinary dole. H& visited a soup kitchen on the filty- 
pfennig Sunday and fond a band of Storm Troopers, an 
unpaid set of men probably mostly on the dole themselves, 
playing music while the others ate. Employed workers had 
come in to eat their fift}-pfennig dish with the unemployed. 

The whole purpose of this scheme might have been served 
by increasing the dole. But would that have had the same 
moral effect? Not only the great masses of workers in em- 
ployment, but also the unemployed and destitute are to be 
made to feel that they are one with the rest of the community. 

To those acquainted with the real inter-class social life of 
country districts both in England and Germany, some of 
these ideas will not appear so novel. The Nazis have drawn 
considerable inspiration from country life and much of their 
social ideology centres round the land and its inhabitants, 
The social aspects of Dr, Darré’s novel scheme of agricultural 
reform are significant of the new spirit. This measure, entitled 
the ‘“‘ Reich Hereditary Farmsteads Law”, places the great 
bulk of Germany’s agricultural land under permanent entail, 
It may not be sold, mortgaged or distrained upon, except with 
the permission of special ‘“‘ inheritance courts”. It will no 
longer be reckoned as a commodity but as property with 
spiritual significance”. All holdings large enough to sup- 
port a family and not of more than gog acres will be subject 
to the law. They must pass undivided to the heir under the 
right of primogeniture. The other children of the owner 
may only inherit additional property. They may, however, 
claim occupational training and in case of adversity shelter 
and food from the owner. 

One of the chief objects of the law is the improvement of 
the social status of the peasant. This is expressed by making 
the designation peasant, or “ Bauer”, an honorary title. In 
future only the owncr of a hereditary farmstead will have 
the right to call himself “Bauer”, all others who make a 
living from the soil being known as “‘ Landwirte ” or farmers, 
To qualify as ‘“ Bauer” a man must be able to prove that 
his family has been entirely free from non-Aryan blood since 
1800. He must also be a German citizen and honourable, 
The -Minister of Agriculture is empowered, after hearing the 
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district peasant leader and the State geasant leader, to confer 
the title of “ Baucr” on the owneg of property exceeding 
the dimensions defined by the law. JThis exception will only 
be made in favour of persons who hafe rendered great national 
services or their descendants, or when the family owning the 
estate “has created values such as buildings of artistic or 
cultural historical importance ” for fhe maintenance of which 
an area of 309 acres is not an adequate economic basis. This 
conjures up a vision of proud barons and princes suing for 
the title of “ peasant”, which carrics economic as well as 
social privileges. It has already been granted io certain 
leading families including, I understand, one of the Bismarck 
lines. 

Although there appears to be a good deal of doubt whether this 
particular manifestation of the Nazi talent for mass psychology 
has not missed its mark (the peasants in many districts are 
reported to be highly displeased at being thus “ bound to 
the soil’) it is typical of the whole tendency of social policy. 
The workers are to be the “new nobility” and the position 
of the old upper classes will depend on the extent to which 
they enter into the spirit of the Third Reich. One aristocrat 
who objected to a placard displayed by a tradesman bearing 
the legend “ work is the only true nobility’ was sent to a 
concentration camp to learn better, But in theory, al any 
rate, no class which wholeheartedly supports the régime and 
renders valuable services to the community need fear that 
inexorable economic forces or penal taxation will be allowed 
to destroy it. 


4 

When Hitler spoke about getting the bourgeoisie out of 
their holes, he added a significant remark. We do not really 
mind, he said, whether they choose to join us or not, for in 
any case we shall have the children. Education is really the 
very basis of the Third Reich. 

Strangely enough, the inspiration of Nazi education is partly 
English. If Cromwell is one Englishman in whom the new 
Germany takes a great interest, Dr. Arnold would certainly 
be another if the Germans knew more about him. For in 
some respects education in the Third Reich may be regarded 
as a vast public-school system aiming at doing for a whole 
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nation what English puplic schools have done for the governing 
classes. Dr. Arnold @olved a system which cnabled the 
.vising middle classes to@jbecome merged with the old upper 
classes and with them 1@ form a cohesive tradition of leacer- 
ship for the nation ; Hitler wishes to evolve one which will 
perform the same service for the best elements in all classes, 
Just as the public school system widened the tradition of the 
English gentleman, with his scnse of social equality indepen- 
dent of income, so the new Nazi education endeavours to 
create a tradition of social equality throughout a whole people. 
. After all, if a poor gentleman can meet a very rich one without 
any sensc of inferiority, is it inconccivable that the same 
sense of equality and self-respect should be fostered between 
the present social classes ? 

There is another respect in which the ideals of Nazi educa- 
tion may be comparcd with those prevailing in [England ; 
they emphasise character and physique at Icast as much as 
purely intellectual qualities. Games and sports are to be 
encouraged. ‘The professor must no longer mercly impart 
knowledge ; he must lead and inspire his pupils. The aspiring 
professors, the ‘‘ Dozenten ”’, must attend labour camps where 
their record will influence their chances of success. In the 
schools character and general culture rather than specialised 
knowledge will be demanded. 

I was taken over one of the new public schools, described 
as a “ National Political Institute, by an Englishman who 
taught English there. It contained boys of from r2 to 19, 
all boarders, drawn from all classes of the community, with 
peasantry and middle classes predominating, There were 
also a number of representatives of the old nobility. Pay- 
ment was made according to the capacity of the parents to 
pay. The masters were the very reverse of pedagogues. The 
Head was an ex-officcr novelist, one of whose War books, 
The Field-Grey Heart, so impressed Goebbels that he gave 
him the appointment without the formality of an interview. 
A number of the assistant masters were also ex-officers, chosen 
partly because their subsequent careers had taken them about 
the world and thus rendered them fit to broaden the outlook 
of their pupils, Great stress was laid in the curriculum on 
a subject entitled political geography, and my English friend 
told me that much more of his time was spent in explaining 
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features of English life to the boys ifian in teaching them 
English. 


In this particular school, whose radition was essentially, 


Prussian, great stress does not appefr to have been laid on 
the doctrine of race. Nor, according to my friend, was all 
history taught in a much more biased manner than in England. 
Having been educated at the same Service College, both he 
and I have vivid recollections of an excellent book entitled 
Sea-Kings of Britain, in which future officers were taught to 
honour as great admirals men whom Spaniards, for instance, 
with some justification regard as pirates. But in the matters 
of War Guilt, the Treaty of Versailles and the political history 
of the Weimar Republic, an absolutely one-sided view was 
taught. The idea that Germany bore any share of responsi- 
bility for the War, or that there could have been any good 
in Republicans and Socialists, was indignantly repudiated. 
Adolf Hitler was saint and saviour. 


“ Every nation”, writes Professor Ernest Barker, in a foreword 
to the analysis of a new German school history-book issued by 
The Friends of Europe, “ creates a legend about itself, and per- 
petuates the legend in its story-books and history-books, Rome 
had a legend; England has a legend (from Alfred and the 
cakes to the death of Nelson) ; the United States has a legend. 
... Wein England are not greatly shocked if American his- 
tory-books, reciting the legend of the American War of Inde- 
pendence, make our George III a tyrant and ourselves a nation 
of oppressors. None the less, we felt grateful—sincerely and 
deeply grateful—when American scholars set 10 work, not long 
ago, ‘to revise their history-books ; to bring them into line with 
fact ; to depict both sides in the War of Independence as what 
they really were, and in the light of what they actually did.” 


Germany is now making a legerid—the legend of the Third 
Reich, with saints and heroes and martyrs. It took the 
Americans a hundred and fifty years to revise their legend ; 
the Third Reich is yet young. The sad thing is that the Nazi 
legend is not seldom a legend of hate, as well ag, of pride and 
enthusiasm. Undoubtedly in some cases the Revolution has 
led to the appointment of masters whose teaching of history 
can only be described as appalling. At one Munich Sunday- 
school an old Nazi fanatic told the boys that England was 
and always would be Germany’s bitter enemy, that she allowed 
_ twenty-five million Indians to die yearly like flies, and that 
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his duty was to inocull\te his pupils with hatred for that 
detestable country. Cor§plaints from the parents failed to 
ensure this master’s renipval. Nevertheless, it is only fair 
to add that this type of thijlg appears to be rare: the National 
Political Institute is a fairer example of the new ideals. 

Here the discipline, drill and general tone bears some 
resemblance to that of a*Service College in England, only 
instead of turning out officers, it is intended to turn out the 
political leaders of the future. My friend was full of admiration 
for the masters, who led, like the boys themselves, a thor- 
oughly Spartan existence, and received infinitesimal salaries. 
They were for the most part inspired by a burning enthusiasm 
to build a new Germany. But although the physical training 
and character-building were excellent, the technical standard 
of education was even lower than in England. 

To those to whom the emphasis on book-Icarning and 
examination results in the old Germany is familiar, this will 
sound surprising. The traditional attitude is giving place to 
a violent reaction in the other direction. Marks for character 
now play an important part in examination results, and if: 
future judges, for example, fail to comport themselves satis- 
factorily in labour camps, it bodes ill for their prospects. 
Incidentally, the system of marking for character makes it 
simple to eliminate those whose political views are unsatis- 
factory. 

In the educational system the Hitler Youth and the junior 
organisation Young Folk play an important part. They 
may be compared in some respects with the Boy Scouts, in 
others with the Fascist Balilla. They are probably more 
militant in character and certainly more Spartan. Anxious 
mothers often protest at the long hours and the stern tests 
of endurance which their sons have to undergo. One-answer 
given by a Youth Leader to such a mother deserves recording : 
“Madam,” he said, “ you actually complain that your boy, 
was tired. You do not seem to have grasped the spirit of 
National Socialism. National Socialism oy begins when we! 
are over-tired.” 

‘The Hitler Youth is organised on geographical lines corre- 
sponding to those of the Storm Troops. It is run in con- 
junction with the schools and the Nazis are determined that 
it shall embrace the whole youth of the country. Even the 
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Catholic associations, protected by tif Concordat with Rome, 
are finding it difficult to survive, ang' the persecution to which 
they are subjected is a serious poi#tt in the religious conflict 
with which we shall deal later. 

There is nominally no compulsion for children to join, but 
in view of the general atmosphere in the schools it is exceed- 
ingly difficult and inadvisable for them not to do so. It is 

noticeable that the chief complaints about the Hitler Youth 

‘come from the educated classes, many of whom are still 

‘reluctant that their children should mix with all and sundry, 
Moreover, the whole tone is revolutionary ; the Hitler Youth, 
for example, have recently started an offensive on a new front, 
attacking the famous student corporations as “ carriers of re- 
action”. Class distinctions are not to exist in Young Ger- 
many. A more serious objection, however, relates to the moral 
tone and lack of discipline. The Hitler Youth leadership is 
widely criticised on these grounds. In this respect the Young 
Folk appear to be better. 

Another universal complaint of parents in the early stages 
of the Revolution was that they never had a chance of seeing 
their children. This has now been remedied. Sunday is 
Family Day, on which there are no Hitler Youth or Young 
Folk parades, and the children are supposed to devote them- 
selves to their parents. 

I have already quoted a dictum of Professor Baumler’s 
that the new Germany aimed at substituting the type of the 
soldier for the type of the educated man. When I asked him 
about this somewhat startling phrase he explained that he 
was chiefly referring to the importance of character-building 
and physical training on the lines with which I have dealt. 
But he added something which I thought rather significant 
in view of the distinctly militant character of Nazi education 
and training generally. The idea of ‘‘ Volksgemcinschaft”, 
of a community of the people, one of the most essential con- 
ceptions of the Revolution, was really born on August 1st, 
1914, when the manhood of the nation marched, without 
distinction of class, to defend the Fatherland. It was that 
spirit of sacrifice and community, that spirit of the Front, 
in fact, which the German people were going to bring into 
their daily life. 

Hitler in whose book the fundamentals of the new educa- 
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gemeinschaft” as its ehential aim. He maintains that to 
educate the people in this spirit is at least as important as 
to give training in specidlised knowledge, for “ industry and 
technical progress, trade and economic life, can only flourish 
so long as an idcalistically inclined community of the people 
provides the necessary batis for it”. In conformity with this 
idea he stresses the necessity for general education. He adopts 
with emphasis a view dear to all classicists, that Latin and 
Greek are an excellent moral and logical training, and 
polemises against the tendency to substitute modern lan- 
guages for them. The study of the ancient civilisations, and 
particularly “‘ Roman history, understood on thoroughly broad 
lines, is and remains the best teaching not only for to-day 
but probably for all time”. And above all, the Racial State 
must ‘‘ from the earliest age inculcate in the hearts of youth 
joy in accepting responsibility and courage in standing by 
its creed”, 

The Nazis have introduced a- novelty in the planning of 
education. Moved by the plight of the ‘‘ breadless army of 
graduates’ who are unable to earn a living in a country | 
overstocked with doctors and lawyers, drastic reductions are; 
being made in the number of students allowed to enter the!’ 
universities, technical colleges and other establishments which 
are the gateways to the various professions. Out of nearly 
40,000 candidates who passed their matriculation examina- 
tion only 15,000 were admitted during 1934, of whom not 
more than one-tenth were women, Further reductions are 
to be made if necessary in future years and at the same time 
the supply of candidates for admission is to be curtailed by 
reducing the number of secondary school pupils allowed to 
complete their course. 

The official statement announcing these restrictions pointed 
out that all the professions are hopelessly overcrowded, and. 
that the number of university students has risen from 62,9004 
in Igri to 123,000 in 1931, 19,700 of whom were women! 
The authorities intend .to stem this influx and to divert the} 
would-be professional men and officials into occupations where! 
there is more room for them, and where efforts will be made, 
to find them suitable posts. Presumably, as Hitler indicated 
in his first May Day speech, a large number of these will have 
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to be content with manual labour forfa carccr, whatever thcir 
class origin may be. But if manuaipabour is to be regarded 
as no less dignified than intellectualand excessive importance 
is no longer to be attributed to intellectual qualifications and 
book-learning, the rejected students have at any rate some 
consolation. 

The Racial State watches over the development of youth 
from the earlicst ages. It sees that its principles are duly 
taught in the kindergartens, which are, according to the 
Bavarian Minister for Education, to encourage “the boy, 
longing for adventure and the helmet, as also the girl with 
her doll and home”. ‘We must’, he added, “ develop the 
striving, secking, storming, Faustian being that Germany may 
again take a place at the head of the world.” From kinder- 
gartens in which such principles are taught, the young German 
passes to the Young Folk and Hitler Youth, thence to the 
Storm Troops and Labour Camps, thence to the Labour Front 
and, when he reaches forty, to the Storm Troop Reserve. In 
these organisations he learns the practical application of Nazi 
principles, while in schools and universities he learns their 

theory. Everywhere his “ Weltanschauung” receives new 
strength and sustenance. In his games, sports and club life 
Nazi leaders see to it that he does not come under subversive 
influences. In these circumstances, however great the social 
and other changes inherent in National Socialism may be, it 
would be rash to assert that they cannot be realised. 


5 


A social problem which obviously gives more thought to 
people outside Germany than within it is that of the Jews, 
I am afraid the Germans do not worry overmuch about what 
is to happen to the tens of thousands of “ non-Aryans* who 
have lost their livelihood. The attitude of the more thoughtful 
Nazis was well expressed to me by Professor Baumler. When 
I emphasised this aspect of the problem to him, he replied 
somewhat impatiently : “ Good heavens! I don’t know what 
is going to happen to the thousands of German graduates who 
find it practically impossible to get the jobs for which they 
have been expensively trained. I don’t know what we shall 
do with our millions of unemployed. How can you expect 
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me to regard the futurejol the Jews as scriously as I do that 
of Germans? The Tp have had their innings. Now 
Germans must come first.” 

There is no prospect whatever of the Nazis revising their 
present policy and granting full equality of rights to the Jews. 
Racialism goes far too deep for that. It has far too great a 
hold upon the masses of ghe people. The exclusion of Jews 
from the German “ Volkstum ”’—untranslatable word—has 
become symbolic not only of racial and eugenic ideals but 
of the whole grandiose attempt to give the masses a new 
superiority complex. After all, it is-no mean tour de force to 
convince sixty-five million depressed and hopeless people 
who can prove their Aryan descent that they are the new 
aristocracy, at the expense of a million or so who cannot 
provide such proof. 

Whatever happens, “non-Aryans” will continue to be 
placed on a different plane to the rest of the community. In 
practice the term applies only to Jews, including that most. 
unfortunate category of all, persons with a Jewish grandparent. 
Practically no members of African or Asiatic raccs are domiciled 
in Germany, and European races such as the Hungarians, 
who are non-Aryan from the sirictly scientific point of view, 
have been expressly excluded from the provisions of the dis- 
criminatory laws. 

One novelty about the Nazi treatment of the Jews lies in 
the fact that it is based on race and not on religion. Baptism 
makes not the slightest difference. This, together with the 
immense moral pressure against intermarriage and cven extra- 
nuptial relations between Jews and others, has put a complete 
stop to assimilation. Many Nazis frankly compare their 
attitude to that of the Americans towards negroes, without 
however implying that the Jews are on a similar racial plane. 
Some will admit that the Jews are a fine race, but, they say, 
in any case Jews are a different race and half-castes of any 
kind are unsatisfactory for all concerned. 

Apart from the emphasis on race, the Nazi policy is of course 
a return to the discrimination practised by all Europe in the 
past and by most Eastern European countries to-day. In 
short, just as women are to go back to the home and men 
back to the land, Jews are to go back to the ghetto. This 
does not or need not mean the allocation of special quarters 
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to the Jews. But it does mean that tlfir social life will largely 
be separated from that of the rest of the community. They 
will not be seen much in clubs or if hotels and other public 
places where Aryans congregate. Indecd, social conditions 
in this respect will be an exaggerated version of those which 
exist in America, 

These,. however, are impondergbles. The crux of the 
problem is the amount of professional and economic activity 
which is to be permitted to the Jews. The guiding principles 
are complete exclusion from governmental posts with the 
exceptions of front veterans and office-holders before 1914, 
already recorded ; a numerus clausus, or limitation to a per- 
centage corresponding to the proportion of Jews in the total 
population, for admissions to schools and universities and 
certain professions, such as the Law and Medicine; and 
relative freedom of private business enterprise, tempered by 
certain restrictions and a generally watchful eye on the part 
of the authorities, 

In other words, the Jews are excluded from all activities in 
which they could influence the cultural and political life of 
the nation. They are to be restricted to the ghetto of trade. 
There was a great deal of ill-feeling about their retaining 
control of their own business, of becoming “ leaders ” accord- 
ing to the new phraseology, but that has been decided in their 
favour for the present. The future is uncertain, however, and 
they are liable at any time to serious set-backs. They are 
convenient scapegoats ; a drive was started against them in 
connection with the attacks on “‘ carpers and critics”, That 
is probably why the Nazis are not afraid that economic pres- 
sure combined with perseverance and ability may once more 
establish Jewish dominance in business. They secm deter- 
mined to maintain steady pressure towards emigration and 
believe that this, combined with the low fertility of the better- 
class Jewish families, will within a few decades reduce the 
Jewish population to a fraction of its present amount. They 
do not admit the obvious truth that the loss of the best Jews 
involves a loss of valuable ability, nor are they greatly exercised 
in mind about where the emigrants are to go to. There is 
some tendency to advocate Zionism, Herr von Leers, a well- 
known Nazi specialist on racial matters, admitted to me that 
Palestine obviously was not a solution. But, he asked, what 
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about Madagascar or cektain districts in South Brazil? He 
took the line which ni has developed in various speeches 
—that in any case the résponsibility lay upon the great im- 
perial Powers who owned most of the globe. His wife, who, 
like all Nazi women, was ten times as fanatical as her husband, 
broke in angrily: “ All the nations who are now protesting 
about our treatment of thg Jews ought to take them. If they 
are such valuable citizens everybody should be glad to have 
them.” “ 

Herr von Leers pinned his hopes upon a general movement 
against the Jews which he expected to develop in Eastern 
Europe, and particularly in Russia. He said there were many 
signs of this already. The situation was likely to become so 
serious that the world would be compelled to concert measures 
on Zionist lines. Then we should see what the Jews could 
do on their own. 

Like the notorious Julius Streicher of Nuremberg, whose 
newspaper Der Stiirmer published a gruesome “ Ritual Murder 
Number”, Herr von Leers is regarded in Germany as an 
extremist on the Jewish question. He was against giving the 
Jews a real legal foothold in the country, The more moderate 
Nazis take the view that now that measures to control Jews 
and Jewish influence have been taken they can safely be 
allowed to remain. This section of opinion looks to a sort of 
“ Concordat ” with the Jews, giving them a definite place in 
the State with certain rights, All the signs point to this being 
the ultimate solution, The Government appcars to be in 
constant touch with the central Jewish bodics and has encour- 
aged such steps as the setting up of a Jewish theatre in Berlin, 
exclusively staffed by Jews and to which only Jewish audiences 
are admitted. 

The Jews are an adaptable people, and these are obviously 
the lines on which they hope to find a modus vivendi in the 
Racial State. Specifically Jewish organisations and news- 
papers, for instance, have taken on a new lease of life. In an 
interesting leading article the Jidische Rundschau emphasised 
that it was a basic principle of racialism that every man should 
be proud of his race. That should also apply to the Jews. 


* We are convinced ”, it continued, “ that the question of the 
relations between the Germanic race and the Jews is not yet 
finally settled ; we see anew view making ever greater progress 
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that the racially-minded German in fparticular can meet those 
of other races without prejudice angi hatred, because he need 
fear no bastardisation, no disintegratiau. ... When every man 
is conscious of his race and his community, then there are certain 
advantages in the mecting of different races, which necd not be 
combined with inlolerance,” 


In considering the future of the Jews in Germany it is always 
necessary to recall the origins of (Ke anti-Semitic movement. 
They were, as 1 have shown, twofold. Rightly or wrongly, 
the Germans became convinced that the Jews exercised an 
excessive influence on the political and cultural life of the 
country and that they flourished while the rest of the popu- 
lation was plunged in misery and unemployment. To-day 
any excessive Jewish influence has obviously been climinated. 
If Germany gradually regains prosperity and the tremendous 
pressure of unemployment is relicved, the great and uncon- 
trollable wave of anti-Semitism may gradually subside, just 
as similar waves have subsided in the past. 


6 

In no sphere of social life are the new racial ideals exerting 
greatcr influence than in all that concerns the family, the 
position of women and the upbringing of the young. The 
family is the basic unit of the Racial State. The Communist 
tendency towards free sexual relations and institutional up- 
bringing, whose apotheosis was so brilliantly described by 
Aldous Huxley in Brave New World, is wholeheartedly rejected. 
** Back to the Home” is the slogan for women. 

The Nazi campaign disclosed that most women would rather 
have husbands and children than freedom and equal rights, 
There was no question of forcing the women back to the 
homes ; they were only too ready to go. The new ideals had 
no slauncher or more fanatical supporters than the women of 
Germany. They supported Hider, above all, because they 
belicved he would give them back the family life which has 
been so conspicuously lacking since 1918. 

The other day I asked an intelligent professional English- 
woman what she thought about going back to the home, She 
said she would be delighted as long as I could guarantee that 
her husband would go back too. Those who inveigh against 
the modern woman are too apt to forget this aspect. The 
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gradual disintegration of family life has been due just as much 
to one sex as the other. 

The Nazis have not forgotten this. Ifthe women’s organisa- 
ions in the party are teaching German girls that wifchood 
and motherhood are woman’s trucst and noblest profession, 
in the Storm Troops and labour camps the young men are 
being trained to a new rgspect for womanhood and for the 
family. Having had some experience of the young German 
in the post-war era, I was interested, not to say impressed, 
to reccive one evening a long lecture about sex morality and 
the ideals of family life from a Storm Trooper aged about 19, 
There was to be an end of the rather nauseating promiscuity 
I described in an earlier chapter, which my friend attributed 
to the evil influence of the Jews, indecd to their express desire 
to demoralise Aryans. The new Germany was to be clean ; 
prostitution was to be done away with; and all good Nazis 
would marry and produce plenty of healthy Aryan children. 
He went on to explain that one of the reasons for the ana 
emphasis laid on discipline and physical training was to pre- 
vent young men and maidens thinking too much about sex, 
as they had before. But since they were, after all, healthy 
young human beings, the trial or ‘‘ companionate” marriage 
which has been the rule in Germany for years would, of course, 
continue, and those couples who got on well would get married. 

Another young Nazi in the 8.8. spent some time explain-!- 
ing to me how the new Germany rejected the old bourgeois 
view of morality as well as the Marxist doctrine of unrestrained 
enjoyment. It would evolve a new but by no means prudish 
view of sex relations based essentially upon the family. T 
could not quite gather, however, what this new view was to 
be. 

Shortly afterwards I had a talk with the leader of one of the 
Nazi women’s organisations. She was rather more cautious 
than my Storm Trooper friend and I could not get her to 
commit herself on the subject of trial marriage. But she was 
by no means conventional. Indeed, she siruck me rather as 
the type of fanatical revolutionary who must always be fight- 
ing for a cause. Thiriy years ago she would almost certainly 
have been fighting for women’s rights. Now she fought for 
woman’s place in the home, With unemployment so great 
it was absurd for women to keep men’s jobs. She was bitter 
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on the subject of the “ Marxist” girl’s inability to carry out 
housewifely duties. The purpose of women’s education should, 
:and would, be to fit them for the home. Domestic service 
* was the best training. The Nazis were doing everything to 
“encourage young girls to take it up and induce housewives to 
engage them. She was convinced that the new generation 
of women would show a new attitude to life. There would 
be far less pleasure-seeking, less indulgence. Very few of the 
next generation of girls would smoke. Another slogan: 
* German Girls Do Not Smoke”. Nor do German girls look 
to Hollywood for their models. My acquaintance was bitter 
about the evil influence of American films. The German 
woman would evolve a new “ Lebenstil’’ or mode of life all 
her own. I could not help thinking of Frau Goebbels’s short 
reign as fashion dictator, but forbore to mention it. 

It all sounds rather like a return to “ Kinder, Kiiche und 
Kirche”. But that is not quite the whole story. Nobody 
could be more enthusiastic than the Nazis about women’s 
games and sports. They are not opposed to women’s educa- 
tion. They certainly do not visualise, indeed they frankly 
repudiate, a return to the “ daughter of the house” ideal of 
pre-war days. In their “ Frauenchaften” and “ Association 
of German Girls”, women are evolving an independent social 
existence which caused one English observer to maintain that 
Hitler had brought them a stage nearer to emancipation. If 
the new movement is a return to an ideal of the past, it is 
perhaps to that of the legendary ancient Germans, whose 
vigorous women, accompanying their men on the march and 
in the camps, so impressed Tacitus, 

The Nazi attitude towards women in business and the pro- 
fessions is governed by two principles. In the first place, 
women should not compete with men. In the second place, 
married women whose husbands can support them should stay 
athome. The Association of Nazi Woman Students laid their 
principles down as follows : 


“We reject ‘ equal rights’ for women on the model of rgr19. 
Woman has to-day the greatest interest in putting an end to the 
tragic struggle between man and woman, since racial life is 
based upon the mutual popularity of the sexes. We want a 
percentage share for women in the professions, including the 
academic profession, But the married woman has no place in 
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ihe professions or in business. Woman should be the best and 
truest comrade and co-worker of man.” 


In the earlicr stages of the Revolution a somewhat indis- 
criminate movement developed to replace women by men in 
business, An attempt was made to check this, and it was laid 
down that women were only to be dismissed if their material 
future was otherwise prowided for. But in spite of the efforts 
of the “ Reichsfrauenwerk *, into which all the old non- 
Marxist women’s organisations have becn merged, and of the 
special department for women’s questions at the Ministry of 
the Interior, there has been a good deal of discontent at the 
way in which Nazi principles were applicd in practice by the 
local leaders. This discontent appears to have culminated 
not long ago in a petition to Hitler. Nevertheless, although 
their realisation is by no means easy, the basic ideas are 
accepted by the vast majority of women in Germany. 

I think it was Lady Rhondda who protested against a dictum 
of Bernard Shaw’s that women should take part in public 
and business life as women. Women, she said, should not be 
regarded as women but as equal individuals without distinc. 
tion of sex. That is a Liberal view of woman’s rights which 
the Nazi woman’s movement wholehcartedly rejects. The 
Nazi theory is that women should be proud of their sex and 
of the responsibilities which it entails, just as men should be 
proud of their professions. The home is woman’s primary 
profession ; outside it she should cngage in those occupations 
for which she is specially fitted and to which she can bring 
particular experience and capabilities. Were again the Liberal 
dogma of “ equality without distinction of race, religion, sex”, 
and so on, is for the Nazi utterly meaningless, 

“More and Better Babies” is another motto in obvious 
alliance with “ Back to the Home”. The new rulers of Ger- 
many take eugenics seriously. Indeed, the improvernent of 
the race through the encouragement of breeding from its best 
stocks is according to Hitler one of the primary aims of the 
Racial State. The whole people is being taught to think 
cugenically. The young Nazis are encouraged to choose their 
wives rather because they come of good healthy stock than 
because of personal or financial considerations. In the §.S., 
for example, permission to marry is only granted after exhaus- 
tive inquiries into the health and ancestry of the intended 
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bride. The S.S. are the nobility of the Third Reich and must 
not make a mésalliance. Their brides must come of sound 
stock as well as being Aryan. The children of the marriage 
should be the primary consideration. 

In a speech to the newly constituted Expert Council for 
Questions of Population and Race, the Minister of the Interior 
outlined a whole series of measures gvhich the Nazis intended 
to take with the object of improving the quality of the race. 
These included compulsory sterilisation of the unfit, extensive 
reductions of taxation for large families, large marriage and 
children’s allowances for Civil Servants, measures to assist the 
peasantry as one of the most valuable biological elements, 
State assistance for setting up households and a scheme for 
grading the whole population of the country according to its 
hereditary racial value. The Minister declared that the 
humanitarian principle of concentrating public assistance on 
the unfit and weaker elements was utterly wrong. He pointed 
out that the insane cost the State about 4 marks per day each, 
criminals 3,5 marks, cripples and deaf-mutes 5 to 6 marks, 
whereas healthy members of society often had to be content 
with much less. He demanded a complete revolution of 
thought in this respect. It was upon the healthy and not the 
unhealthy elements that public effort should be concentrated. 

A good deal has already been done in this direction. Com- 
pulsory sterilisation is in force, and is estimated to affect 
400,000 people. It may be applied for by individuals suffer~ 
ing from hereditary illness or by their legal guardians ; it may 
also be proposed by medical officers of health in the case of 
inmates of hospitals or sanatoria, or by the governors of penal 
establishments. The proposal comes before a Court of 
Eugenics consisting of a magistrate, a medical officer of health 
and a physician whose special province is the study of hereditary 
hygiene. Such sterilisation is not to be regarded as a punish- 
ment and is done in such a way as not to interfere with the 
sex life of the persons concerned. On the other hand, for 
dangerous sexual criminals a mediaeval punishment which fits 
the crime in the shape of compulsory castration has been 
‘imposed. 

A beginning has also been made with the practical encour- 
agement of marriage. It is combined with the campaign 
against unemployment. Out of the proceeds of a “ marriage 
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assistance * tax on bachelors and spinsters, the Government 
grants a loan of £50 free of interest to all Aryan couples with 
a clean bill of health when the woman gives up employment. 
The monthly repayments are reduced by one-fifth for cach 
child of the marriage up to two. At the suggestion of the 
Labour Front authorities many private firms give dowrics of 
substantial amounts to girls who leave to get married, and 
fill their places with men. In such cases mass marriages are 
often arranged with much picturesque parade. 

This campaign has already produced results and the mar 
riage rate among young people has enormously increased. 
What the results of the population campaign that gocs with 
it will be remains to be scen. The fall in the birth-rate has 
not yet been seriously stemmed, although one Nazi journal 
enthusiastically claimed a few months after Hitler’s accession 
to power that a diminution in the rate of decline was due to 
his policy. The German woman is far from convinced by 
“ big family * propaganda ; she has even becn heard to say 
that she will think about it when Hitler and Goring get 
married. But if propaganda falls on stony ground, practical 
encouragement to the rich~in-children like that of the City of 
Berlin, which stands -god-parent to third and fourth children, 
proved free of hereditary disease and of pure-blooded Aryan 
stock, to the handsome tune of 30 marks a month in the first 
year and 20 marks a month for the next twelve years of the 
child’s life, is likely to have a not inconsiderable effect. 

In short, there can be no doubt that the Nazis take their 
racial and moral theorics seriously cnough to make them the 
foundation of their social policy, Here as clsewhere, however, 
they rely to a large extent on a vast campaign of education 
and moral, not to say physical, pressure, The neo-Puritanism 
of the party often takes extreme forms. The ill-fated Chief 
of Staff of the Storm Troops, Réhm, whose moral character 
played a part in his downfall, was moved to protest against 
such foolish extremism as the molestation of girls with rouged 
lips. He warned his men that Puritanism had always come 
to a bad end in history as soon as it made itself ridiculous, 
Nevertheless, it is difficult for the unprejudiced observer of 
post-war Germany to deny that a clean-up was needed. If 
the Nazis have done it pretty thoroughly ; if the once-famous 
night-life of Berlin is to-day little brighter than that of Birming- 
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ham ; if over-painted women eternally smoking cigarettes are 
frowned on and the activities of nudist clubs restricted, at 
any rate pending their recognition by the Reich Commissioner 
for Sport ; if male prostitutes have been beaten and souteneurs 
imprisoned without trial, it is well to remember that the 
reaction was not carried out by middle-aged Grundys but 
by the disgusted youth of the cougtry. 
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CHAPTER IX 
q 
ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 


Socialism. In contrast to Communism it was not by 
origin primarily an cconomic movement at all; it 
was, as Dr, Schacht once explained to me at some length, 
cultural, political, social. Hiitler’s book, which is after all the 
Bible of the Revolution, scarcely touches on economics. Thus 
it is scarcely surprising that the movement is widely regarded 
abroad as an attempt on the part of reactionary capitalists 
to hoax the masses into maintaining a decaying system. 
But as the movement grew its economic side developed. 
The bases of that development were twofold. In the first 
place, it expressed an instinctive, groping, vague, popular 
reaction against the inexorable and uncontrollable develop- 
ment of industrial civilisation on lines incomprehensible to 
the general public and felt in any case to be unsatisfactory, 
In the second place, it was purely propagandist, promising 
all things to all men and thus showing innumerable theorctical 
contradictions, Its exponents were for the most part romantics 
like Alfred Rosenberg, whose cconomics are based on an 
idealised view of the Middle Ages, currency theorists like 
Gottfried Feder, who shares with Major Douglas and the 
* technologists ” that not unnatural detestation of financial 
control shown by most engineers, unsuccessful business men 
like Wagener, or amazingly able propagandists like Goebbels, 
In these circumstances it is strange to reflect how many of 
the basic economic trends of National Socialism resemble 
those which in one form or another are prevailing almost 
universally to-day, The Nazis’ prophecies of disaster to the 
old system may have been based on false premises; their 
arguments may have been unsound and their doctrines 
contradictory, but somehow or other their prophecies came 
true and their doctrines proved to be well in the fashion, 
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The most important economic thesis of National Socialism 
is directed against Jaisser-faire Liberalism and indeed against 
the whole system of immutable “‘ economic laws” which the 
nineteenth-century economists developed. The Nazis cannot 
of course claim to be particularly original ; they were merely 
following a tendency in German economic thought which 
has continually grown in strength gnce the days of Friedrich 
List and Adam Miiller. Some carried their views to extrerhe 
lengths, dreaming of complete autarchy or self-sufficiency, 
although the worst sinners, such as the writers in Die Tat, 
were outside the party. Others, in their refusal to admit or 
inability to refute the arguments based on “ immutable laws ” 
which were continually being advanced against them, denied 
that there were any recognisable economic laws at all and 
theorised at their own sweet will. But, for whatever reasons 
they may have done it, the Nazis seem to have backed the 
right horse in this respect. ‘There is scarcely any economist 
of note who does not admit that laisser-faire is gone beyond 
recall, and the majority believe that the bases of orthodox 
economics have been, to say the least, seriously undermined. 

Another article of the Nazi economic credo is summed up 

in the famous phrase “ breaking the thraldom of interest”, 
which Hitler has described as the corner-stone of the Nazi 
programme. 
‘ No point of the programme has been subjected to such 
devastating criticism and ridicule as this. The various inter- 
pretations put forward by Nazi writers, some of whom 
demanded the complete abolition of interest and the pro- 
hibition of lending and borrowing, certainly lent themselves 
to this criticism. Moreover, the currency proposals of Feder, 
who maintained that the State should finance large pro- 
grammes of public works by the issue of paper money, and 
indeed should never borrow at interest at all, did not bear 
close examination and obviously resembled the fallacies upon 
which the catastrophic inflation was based. 

And yet here again in their general trend as opposed to their 
detailed arguments Nazi theorists are by no means unique. 
There is an obvious association of these particular ideas with 
those behind President Roosevelt's monetary policy and indeed 
with the widespread feeling that “‘ sound finance” has proved 
inadequate to solve the problems presented by a depression 
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characterised by the paradox of starvation in the midst of 
plenty. Whatever the reasons may be, “sound finance” in 
.the shape of the gold standard has collapsed almost universally ; 
a boom based largely on an orgy of borrowing at high interest 
rates has Jed to the greatest depression the world has seen for 
generations; “international finance” is in many quarters 
(America is a particulay casc in point) accused of a share 
of responsibility for the collapse; the problem of paying 
debts in currencies far more valuable in terms of commodities 
than they were when the debts were contracted is a major 
factor in the crisis and has led to widespread default ; War 
Debts and Reparations have been seen to be uncollectable 
and have virtually been abandoned ; and in fact the whole 
world-wide mechanism of currency and finance has been 
recognised to be in need of radical reform. 

Certain aspects of National Socialism of great significance 
for economic life are in a sense non-economic or even “ anti- 
economic. The British Commercial Counsellor in Berlin 
gives in his report for 1932-33 the following acute analysis 
of Nazi economic principles. 


“In considering the new régime in Germany it is necessary 
to bear in mind that it is primarily a movement based on racial 
and party ideals and that its followers are prepared in certain 
respects to forego economic and political advantages for the sake 
of their principles, The standards of a democratic, individualis- 
tic, capitalistic State like the United Kingdom cannot, therefore, 
be applied to it. The aim of the party is to assist the small 
farmer rather than the great landowner, the small shopkeeper 
rather than the large store, the crafisman rather than the indus. 
trialist. On the other hand, it is also desirous of welding together 
all classes and, as will have been seen, of paying particular 
atiention to the working man. It is opposed to all forms of class 
warfare and its ultimate object is undoubtedly the Corporate 
State in which there will be only a few great corporations, 
embracing in each case all the individuals belonging to a par- 
ticular occupation or profession, irrespective of whether they are 
employers or employed. This organisation of the State will be 
dominated by the national and racial creed as professed by the 
Nazi Party. The point that is probably hardest for the outsider to 
understand 1s that if the tenets of this creed and economic necessities come - 
into conflict, the former take precedence over the latter”? (my italics). 


National Socialism is, as we have seen, essentially a reaction 
against materialism, a rejection of the primacy of economics, 
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The material well-being of the people, the raising of the 
standard of living, is not the principal aim of the Racial 
State. The social and moral well-being, and above all the, 
assuring of the future of the race by counteracting tendencies 
towards decadence, is even more important, And if the 
development of industrial civilisation conflicts with this aim, 
so much the worse for industrial civilisation. Whether it is 
uneconomic or not, valuable sections of the community, such 
as, for example, peasantry or small shopkeepers, must be 
protected. 

This feeling is closely connected with a yearning for sim- 
plicity and clarity of economic life which sometimes takes 
extreme forms. It is behind the crude idealisation of the 
primitive economy of the Middle Ages which has led observers 
to suggest that the logical goal of National Socialism is a 
return to village self-sufficiency. Mr. Vernon Bartlett com- 
pares National Socialism with Gandhi’s “ Back to the Spinning- 
wheel” movement. This neo-medizvalism also shows in the 
peculiar Nazi moral distinction between productive industrial 
capital and burglarious financial capital, and in the general 
distrust of the part played by “the market’, by trade and 
speculation, in the economic system. 

The editor of the Deutsche Wirischaftszeitung, Dr. Riecker, 
maintained in a critical analysis of the economic aspects of 
National Socialism published before the Revolution that the 
appeal of these ideas was due to the fact that the complica- 
tions of the economic system and the incomprehensibility of 
its laws had begun to appal the masses of the people. They 
could not understand and deeply distrusted the stock market 
juggling, the continual manipulation of concerns and trusts, 
which was a conspicuous feature of economic development 
after the War. Dr. Riecker may be right in blaming for 
this the excessive secrecy of German Big Business and the 
complete incapacity of German economists to write down to 
the masses, the lack of a German Hartley Withers, in fact. 
But no amount of publicity and explanation could have out- 
weighed the factors to which I have referred at sufficient 
length in earlier chapters, the failure of the economic system 
to develop a broad basis among the middle classes, the 
catastrophe of the inflation and the crushing unemployment 
of the depression. In the circumstances it is not surprising 
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that the German people came to regard the mechanism which 
failed to provide them with an adequate livelihood as a 
mysterious hocus-pocus, the financial side of which was a 


Jewish invention”, 

The most vivid expression of the deep-seated popular 
discontent out, of which Nazi economics have grown was a 
speech by Gregor Strassgr in the Reichstag not long before 
his complete eclipse. 


“ The rise of the Nazi movement,” he said, “is the protest of 
the people against a State which denies the right to work and 
cannot restore a natural means of livelihood. If the distributive 
apparatus of the economic system in the modern world does not 
understand how properly to distribute the bounties of nature, 
then the system is wrong and must be altered. .. . The impor- 
tant feature of the present situation is the great anti-capitalistic 
yearning which is going through our people, which already 

assesses, consciously or unconsciously, 95 per cent. of our people, 

his anti-capitalistic yearning is not in the least a rejection of 
property morally justified by its origin in work and savings, . . . 
It is the protest of a people against a degenerate economy, and 
it demands from the State that it shall, in order to ensure its 
own right to live, break with the demons of Gold, World Economy, 
Materialism, with thought in terms of export statistics and 
Reichsbank discount-rates, and secure honourable remunera- 
tion for honourable labour. This anti-capitalistic yearning is 
proof that we stand before a turning point in history: before 
the defeat of Liberalism and the rise of a new economic thought 
and a new attitude to the State,” 


There could be no better explanation than this of the 
apparently paradoxical attempt of National Socialism to 
reconcile an embittered attack on the fundamentals of 
capitalism as it has grown up in Western nations with the 
institution of property itself, There must be no inherent 
rights of property, not based upon achievement and service 
to the community. 


“ Private property,” said Hitler to the Ditsseldorf industrial- 
ists, “‘is only morally and ethically justifiable if I assume that 
the achievements of men vary. Then I can conclude that be 
cause the achievements vary, the product of those achievements 
must also be different, And if the products of achievement 
differ, it is desirable that the administration of those products 
should be left to individuals in approximately corresponding 
proportion,” 


It used, however, to be assumed that recompense accorcling 
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to achievement was ensured by the ordinary operation of a 
system based on the profit motive. This National Socialism 
denies. The citizen must serve the State with his property, 
as with his person. That is his primary duty. If a conflict 
between his own interests and those of the community arises ; 
if, for example, he could make more money by dismissing 
men and adding to the total of unengployment, he must never- 
theless refrain from doing so. If he is unwilling to act socially 
of his own free will he must be compelled, however drastic 
the methods which may be necessary. Similarly directors of 
joint-stock enterprises must no longer assume, even in theory, 
that their first duty is to make profits for their shareholders. 
They are above all responsible to the State. If the State 
considers that the economic condition of the masses or the 
amount of unemployment demands that any additional profits 
should be utilised to raise wages or increase employment, for 
example by fixed-capital investment, then this must be done 
at the expense of higher dividends. 

Provided that property thus serves the State it may continue 
to exist, and even to be inherited. Indeed, the Nazi Secretary 
of State for Finance, Herr Reinhardt, told me that he hoped 
to abolish death duties on property passing to widows and 
heirs in the direct line. When I asked him how he recon- 
ciled this with the Socialism of the Nazi movement he replied 
that men should be encouraged to work to establish a family 
fortune and a family tradition. National Socialism would 
see to it, however, that the fortune was not accumulated in 
a manner detrimental to the community, and that subse- 
quent owners administered it with a due sense of responsi- 
bility. In this connection it is interesting that the ideal 
enterprise for some Nazi economists seems to be the family 
business as represented by Siemens or Krupp, as well as the 
independent entrepreneur and the private partnership. 

To the Nazi such enterprises conform far more than 
ordinary “ anonymous’ limited liability concerns with the 
fundamental condition of all organisation in the Third 
Reich—that responsibility must always be clear-cut and 
defined. A Nazi economic journal, Die Deutsche Volkswirt- 
schaft, published in June 1933 a special number containing 
detailed proposals for a reform of company law in this 
direction. It advocated setting up a standard form of 
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business enterprise and inducing other enterprises to adopt 
it by measures of tax discrimination and the like. ‘The new 
form was to incorporate the “ soldicrly German spirit” and 
bring employer and worker together in a new manner. 
“Workers in industry (a term including employers) must 
become the soldiers of productive activity, whatever their: 
individual position in the productive process may be.” 

In the first place every business should have a responsible 
leader. The simplest case was that of the individual entre- 
preneur, owning all the capital, a state of affairs which the 
writer obviously regarded as ideal, ‘We must have once 
more”, he wrote, “ entrepreneurs who stand firmly by their 
business, like the peasant by his land.” But partnerships 
should also be allowed, in which case one partner must be 
the leader on the English scnior pariner system. Shareholders 
or sleeping partners should not be permitted to hold more 
than one-sixth of the total capital, Limited liability was 
provided for. 

A system of profit-sharing was advocated for the employecs, 
emphasis being laid on the necessity of sharing losses (above 
a minimum wage) as well. The proposed scale for the 
distribution of profits is interesting. First 24 per cent, to 
the owner or partners (who also draw salaries), then 14 per 
cent, to the employces, then the next 44 per cent. to the 
owner or partners and then 1 per cent. to the reserve fund. 
Any surplus profit over this (9} per cent.) was to go to the 
reserve fund of the corporative estate to which the busincss 
belonged. 

It is, of course, in the highest degree unlikely that this 
proposal, abandoning as it does all the advantages of the 
shareholding system, will be adopted in its extreme form, 
Nevertheless a move in this direction has already been made 
with special tax rebates for partnerships and enterprises with 
unlimited liability. Like many other ideas and proposals 
which have been ventilated about different aspects of the 
Corporate State, this should be regarded as significant of a 
trend, anda trend obviously opposed to State Socialism, State 
Socialism proper has little place in Nazi theorics. It is true 
that the Twenty-five Articles demand the “ nationalisation of 
all businesses which have been up to the present formed into 
companies (Trusts) *. Goebbels in his book Der Nazi-Sozi, 
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explains this by drawing a distinction between “ production 
requiring human energy, ability, inventiveness, initiative and 
genius”? which is to be left to the individual, and production 
which, being firmly established and running on well-defined 
lines, no longer requires these qualities and can therefore be 
nationalised. But the bulk of Nazi economic thought is 
against State ownership, and the, Nazis seem to visualise 
such nationalisation rather as consisting in conversion to a 
semi-public form analogous to that of many public utility 
enterprises in Germany and concerns like the London Traffic 
Combine in England. 

The instrument by means of which all these desirable 
objects are to be brought about is the corporative organisation. 
Nazi ideas of the Corporate State are still very ill-defined on 
matters of detail. It-is of course visualised as an organ of 
economic self-government under the supervision of the State 
and the Nazi movement on similar lines to those of the 
Italian experiment. The guilds of the Middle Ages also 
serve to some extent as a model. But it is a safe guess that 

“years will pass before anything approaching a definitive form 
is achieved. The Corporate State may be the State of the 
future, but its practical working remains largely shrouded in 
mystery. 

The functions of the proposed corporations or estates fall 
into two main categories. In the first place they are to 
destroy the antagonism between employers and employed 
and settle all the questions of wage and social policy pre- 
viously dealt with by inter-class bargaining. For this purpose 
employers and employed must be brought together on an 
equal basis, a point on which Nazi writers lay great stress, 
and their opposing systems of collective representation 
abolished. In the event of differences arising, the State (or 
the Nazi movement) steps in and decides. Strikes or lock- 
outs are of course anathema in all circumstances. 

In the second place the corporations will deal with all 
questions of collective economic policy, acting in fact as the 
instruments for such “ planning” as may be found necessary. 
This side of the corporative activities will be based upon the 
highly-developed cartel system. Here the question of labour 
representation is of less importance, for, as one Nazi writer 
put it, the leaders and not the led must decide questions of 
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business policy ; you do not ask hospital nurses or stretcher- 
bearers, for example, to consult with the surgcons upon 
whether an operation is necessary, Consumer representation, 
which is but little discussed, apparently devolves upon the State. 

Opinions differ considerably about how many other func- 
tions should be delegated to the corporations. “ Courts of 
honour”? and commercial courts generally, certain adminis- 
trative functions includihg local administration, economic 
legislation, part of tax legislation and revenue administration, 
credit policy and distribution, and many other activities have 
been suggested as properly falling within their province. 
But all these are matters for the future. 

I have endeavoured to give some idea of what National 
Socialism means in the economic field, concentrating above 
all on its more reasonable and realisable features. I am 
perfectly well aware that this section, indeed the whole book, 
might have been filled with a fairly convincing demonstration 
of economic contradictions and absurdities, particularly in 
matters of detail. But that would have served little purpose. 
National Socialism is essentially an instinctive, seeking move- 
ment which in economics, at any rate, has yet to find its 
intellectual exponents. And it is perhaps above all a belief 
that it is possible to reform a spiritually and socially unsatis- 
factory economic system by changing the spirit in which it 
is worked. In that it has already met with some success, 
As Mr. Vernon Bartlett expressed it in Nazi Germany Explained, 
the “selfish materialism, the acute competition to climb to 
wealth ” are not likely to return. The contempt for money 
and money-makers is more than a passing phase. The Nazis 
are aiming at combining the advantages of a system based 
on the individual profit motive with those of one based on 
service to the community. And it is an extraordinarily 
difficult problem. 


2 


The great economic task with which Germany is faced is 
that of reabsorbing the immense army of unemployed. The 
peak figure in February 1933 was over 6 millions, Nearly 
a third of the whole people were dependent upon doles of 
one form or another. This proportion was worse than that 
of any important country except the United States. 
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In an earlier chapter I have endeavoured to describe the 
devastating effects of this unemployment upon the people, 
and above all upon their morale. National Socialism looks 
on the moral and social aspects of unemployment as even 
more important than the economic. Although in general 
the Nazis emphasise duties rather than rights, there is one 
right which every citizen of the Racial State should have—the 
right to work. The Nazis do not &se the Socialist formula, 
“work or maintenance”; they maintain that work must 
be found. They regard the maintenance or raising of the 
standard of living as entirely subordinate to this. The new 
Germany will, if necessary, face a further reduction in its 
standard of living, but it is going to employ its people, in 
labour camps or in ordinary employment, whatever sacrifices 
may be involved, 

The causes of the phenomenal unemployment in Germany 
are to be found above all in the structure of the German 
economy and in the course of development which it has 
taken since the War. This presents, incidentally, many 
analogies with the position of Great Britain. The basic 
German industry is the heavy industry, that is to say that 
relatively large section engaged upon the production of 
“ producers’ goods”’, machinery, plant installations, ships 
and the like. Before the War this was justified by the great 
progress of industrialisation at home and abroad. The scope 
for expansion seemed infinite. During the War the heavy 
industries were extended to their utmost limit, producing a 
wholly unbalanced state of affairs, as was indeed the case 
in all the belligerent countries. 

The true situation was obscured by two main factors. In 
the first place the Germans made a great effort to replace 
the wastage of the War, to reconstruct within Germany the 
industries lost as a result of the Peace Treaty in Silesia and 
Alsace-Lorraine (themselves heavy industries for the most 
part), and to rebuild the ceded merchant fleet. And in the 
second place the inflation produced a veritable orgy of invest- 
ment in construction and plant as the only method of pre~ 
serving wealth. Unfortunately, as we have seen in an earlier 
chapter, most of this plant was subsequently found to be 
uneconomic and had to be scrapped. 

After the stabilisatign crisis the process began again, this 
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time with money borrowed from abroad. An enormous 
amount of new construction took place and Germany built 
up one of the finest industrial organisations in the world, 
based. primarily on the idea of reducing costs by saving labour. 
I have already pointed out that when the German recovery 
reached its peak in 1929 technical rationalisation had led to 
high unemployment in spite of the fact that a considerable 
proportion of the workers were still engaged on the great 
programme of capital reconstruction which was nearing 
completion. When it was completed, or rather when it was 
stopped by the crisis, catastrophic unemployment set in. At 
the same time the export markets upon which the leaders 
of German business had pinned their hopes contracted instead 
of expanding ; the financial crisis supervened, and the self- 
propelling mechanism of deflationary contraction produced 
the appalling state of affairs which prevailed in the winter ' 
of 1932-33. 

The.simplest solution of the problem would, of course, be 
a boom in exports, particularly of producers’ goods. That 
would undoubtedly result in a general trade revival in the 
country and at the same time permit it to be financed on 
orthodox lines. But such a development is exceedingly 
unlikely. It would involve a revival of international trade 
on something approaching the boom level, and most observers 
agree that that is out of the question for many years, 

If this is so, Germany can scarccly avoid turning her atten- 
tion to domestic markeis and endeavouring as far as possible 
to achieve a more balanced internal economy, There is 
really no alternative, at any rate for the present. Let us 
consider what is involved. 

If German industry is to depend largely on the German 
markety it will probably have to undergo certain changes in 
its character. More particularly it will have to concentrate 
to a greater extent than hitherto on the consumers’ géods 
required by the home population. The transition itself will 
of course tend to provide some employment for the heavy 
industries, since certain new factories and installations will 
be needed. Here is one possibility for domestic trade recovery. 

Dr. Paul Bramstedt, a director of the Government Sta- 
tistical Office and an ardent Nazi, suggested another possi- 
bility in an exceedingly interesting article. He points out 
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that the great expansion of the nineteenth century was based 
on the one hand on the then existing limitless. possibilities of 
industrialisation, and on the other on the “ world market 
system created by England and for which she also provided 
the theoretical foundations. Three conditions were the 
pillars of this system, the supremacy of England, Free Trade 
and the gold standard.” To-day, however, the prospects of 
further industrialisation are strictly” limited and the English 
world market system has broken down. New tasks for 
industry must therefore be sought. Dr. Bramstedt sees them 
in the first place in public works, such as road and canal 
construction, land reclamation and the like, and in the 
second place in a comprehensive programme of centralised 
planning for getting the population out of the great cities 
and redistributing the industrial life of the country. 

* We must recognise’, he writes, “whither the great trend 
of economic development is forcing us; we must know what, 
on the basis of our National Socialist view of existence, we really 
want. The crowding of human beings in the centres of industry 
was the great mistake of the residential development policy of 
the last century, To-day the conditions upon the basis of which 
these agglomerations have developed no longer exist. In the 
soil of an advanced urban civilisation, converting all human 
relationships into terms of money, no people determined to live 
for hundreds, indeed thousands of years, can flourish.” 

This is a typical indication of the direction in which a 
considerable section of articulate Nazi economic opinion is 
moving and of the way it visualises the general problem. 
‘Another article in Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft approaches the 
matter from a different angle and concludes that a programme 
of public expenditure, or at least of additional capital expendi- 
ture encouraged by public subsidies, totalling over £400 
millions, would be necessary to absorb the unemployed. 
The article also emphasises the necessity of credit expansion 
to-this end. The consideration of comprehensive programmes 
on such lines immediately raises the closely related questions 
of finance, foreign trade and the balance of payments, which 
are perhaps the most important factors in the German 
economic situation. 

_I must confess to holding (with Mr. Keynes and many 
others) the somewhat heretical opinion that in a period of 
depression a programme of Government borrowing and 
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public expenditure, combined with an expansionist and 
“ reflationary ” credit policy, is the right course. I believe 
that the fears of inflation are cxaggerated and indeed that 
real inflation is far more difficult to get under weigh than is 
generally realised. During the war years credit was expanded 
‘for totally unproductive purposes and purchasing power was 
immensely increascd, while at the same time the supply of 
consumable goods decreafed owing to war conditions. And 
yet the inflationary rise of prices was very slow in developing, 
though this of course was partly due to control of con- 
sumption. To-day, on the other hand, the world is crying 
out to produce and no shortage of goods is in prospect. At 
a time when a rise in prices is generally admitted to be a 
desirable aim, it is far better and more economic to achieve 
that rise by increasing purchasing power than by restricting 
production, though obviously in certain cases genuine over- 
production calls for special measures. But on the whole I 
believe that the phenomenon of “ over-production” is to a 
large extent imaginary and due to the breakdown of the 
financial system. I know that innumerable theoretical argu- 
ments can be advanced against as well as in favour of this’ 
view, but common sense indicates that a state of affairs in 
which millions are crying out to be allowed to produce and 
at the same time anxious to buy the fruits of production, in , 
‘which machinery and plant as well as the working capital 
for setting it going is available, must be unsound’ and 
avoidable. 

For these reasons I believe that President Roosevelt is, 
broadly speaking, on the right lincs. But America is in a 
péculiar position among the nations of the world, She has 
immense gold resérves and even to-day a strongly “ active ” 
balance. of ‘payment, That is to say, she sells more to the 
world than she buys, invisible and financial items included. 
Thus she can afford a reflationary rise of prices and a vast 
increase of consuming power within her borders, which 
merely tend towards bringing her balance of payments into 
equilibrium, a consummation immensely to be desired by 
the whole world, She could, moreover, do this if she so 
willed without , depreciating the dollar in terms of other 
currencies, and it is this part of President Roosevelt’s policy 
which leaves most to be desired. 
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Germany, on the other hand, is in a totally different 
position. Her balance of payments is extraordinarily pre- 
carious and her gold reserves infinitesimal. Her industrial 
machine’ is largely dependent on imported raw materials 
and she is by no means self-supporting in the matter of food 
supplies. She is heavily indebted to foreign countries, Her 
exports have declined to a level insufficient to pay for the 
imports needed by the German &conomic machine at the 
present low level of production, let alone to meet foreign debts, 

This situation imposes severe limits on domestic measures 
of expansion. The normal effect of such measures, that is 
to say of “ reflation ’”’, is to influence the balance of payments 
against the country taking thern. That country tends to sell 
less and buy more in the world market. Germany cannot 
do this. She cannot borrow more from abroad, and although 
the payments on past indebtedness provide a certain margin, 
this margin has been nearly exhausted by successive measures 
of default. Thus, failing a general revival of international 
trade, a domestic revival must be limited to the extent to 
which it can be confined to the home market, that is to say, 
to the extent to which it can take place without increased 
imports of food and raw materials. In this respect, Germany’s 
efforts to become more self-supporting are not unreasonable, 
although they are of course dangerous in so far as they provoke 
retaliatory measures. A debtor country with a precarious 
balatice of payments and low reserves is to-day literally 
compelled to confine its imports to the absolute minimum. 

The economic problem which Germany has to face may 
therefore be briefly defined as that of producing a gradual 
recovery in the home market on a basis of greater self- 
sufficiency without unbalancing her foreign trade position, 
and while remaining in a position to take advantage of any 
“revival of international trade which may occur. Let us now 
examine the development of Nazi economic policy since the 
Revolution and its practical results. 


3 
The first signs of business recovery in Germany showed 
themselves in the autumn of 1932 under Herr von Papen, 
They were in part due to a slight improvement in the world 
situation; in part to what are sometimes described as 
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“ natural’ forces, that is to say to the inherent elasticity of 
the capitalist system, ils tendency to adapt itself even to the 
most unpromising situation; and in part to the influcnces 
counteracting deflationary pressure, the effectiveness of the 
foreign exchange control preventing a further flight of capital 
or withdrawal of credits, and the very tentative measures of 
credit expansion introduced by the Papen Government. The 
recovery did not go very far, it is true. Unemployment was4, 
a good deal worse during the winter of 1932-33 than in thei 
previous year. But it was not so bad as conditions during : 
the summer indicated ; there was a slight tendency towards 
improvement in that, as in other respects. 

The immediate effect of the Revolution was to cause dlis- 
location. The activities of the army of Nazi “ commissioners”, 
the imprisonment of many business men, the Jewish boycott 
and interference with Jewish businesses, and the general 
uncertainty as to the future, produced a state of affairs in 
which the chief motive-power of the economic machine, 
entrepreneur initiative, could scarcely be expected to function, 
Yet cven so, the underlying trend towards revival was strong 
enough to prevent any serious recession, and business during 
the first half of 1933 succeeded in more or less holding its 
ground. 

During this chaotic period there was no distinguishable 
economic policy at all. But with the achievement of the 
Totalitarian State and the application of the brake to the 
extremists, it was made clear that the Nazi leaders intended 
to procced with caution in modifying the cconomic structure. 
The principle that private property is sacrosanct as long as 
it is used to the general benefit was once more proclaimed. 
Dr. Schitnitt, newly converted Nazi managing director of the 
best-run* insurance company in Germany, was appointed, 
Minister of Economics, with Herr Feder as his old- rigade 
Nazi alibi. Dr, Schacht, who had replaced Dr, Luther at 
the Reichsbank shortly after the Revolution, seemed more 
securely seated than ever, and Count Schwerin von Krosigk, 
an exceedingly able Civil Servant, remained at the Minisiry 
of Finance, The most radical appointment was that of Herr 
Darré to the Ministry of Agriculture. Men like Carl Friedrich 
von Siemens and Fritz Thyssen were appointed to a newly 
formed State Economic Council. 
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This move must be interpreted i in the light of the danger 
of a complete economic upheaval, of the widespread substi- 
tution of untried Nazis for the old leaders of business. These 
were to be retained for the time being, and given a chance 
to set Germany’s house in order, above all by creating employ- 
ment. The revolutionary energy of the partly organisation 
was also turned on to this problgm, consideration of the 
corporative organisation being postponed. The drive against 
unemployment was greatly advertised and described in the 
military metaphors beloved of the Nazis as a “‘ frontal attack ” 
It has a number of different aspects. 

A great deal of political and moral pressure was placed on 
employers to take on new hands where possible, or at any 
rate to refrain from dismissals. Since the Revolution it is 
probably no exaggeration to say that most employers simply 
dared not dismiss men. In many districts shorter working 
hours were imposed as a corollary. Even those leaders of 
Big Business who were reasonably safe from molestation must 
have felt that since their future position probably depended 
on the success of the employment campaign, they would be 
well advised to co-operate in every way possible. It was 
obviously the best policy to be public-spirited in the Third 
Reich. 

There were a number of more or less original features of 
the campaign. With the marriage grants and the movement 
to replace women by men I have already dealt. The Nazi 
Party organised a drive against “ black labour ”, that is 
say, recipients of unemployment benefit who did ‘extra work 
without declaring it. The idea was, of course, to increase 
the regular employment available, and “ black labour ” had 
undoubtedly attained dimensions which rendered’ action 
imperative. In many ‘cases young workmen were dis- 
missed in favour of their fathers, and taken over by the 
voluntary labour corps. The utilisation of foreign labour 
was practically prohibited, and for the first time for many 
years the East Prussian Junkers refrained from importing 
cheap Polish labour for the harvest. 

Although undoubtedly many of these methods were here 
and there carried to extremes, they did involve the correction 
of certain exaggerated features of the rationalising and cost- 
reducing periods. The dismissal -mania with which most 
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businesses had been seized during the depression had led to 
an absurd reduction of staffs in certain cascs, and there was 
also an undue tendency to utilise cheap female labour. 
Nevertheless the effect of this correction should not be 
exaggerated. By far the most important aspect of the 
“ artificial ** measures employed in the campaign is the 
Government programme of tax reduction, subsidies and 
direct employment finariting. 

The policies embodicd in the Reinhardt Plan, which 
became law in June 1933, are not new. As we have seen, 
they are analogous to those advocated by Mr. Keynes and 
put into force by President Roosevelt. Dr. Briining used 
Government credit to finance employment (though to a 
minute extent) and Herr von Papen subsidised employers to 
take on more men. But the advent of the Nazis immensely 
speeded up the process. The measures taken fall under 
three main heads—tax reductions, subsidised or State public 
works, and direct subsidies to private individuals or firms. 
Under the first head fall such measures as the abolition of 
the horse-power tax on new cars (which has produced a boom 
in the industry), tax exemption for profits spent by private 
enterprise on renewals and fixed capital investments, and 
income-tax reductions for houscholders engaging domestic 
servants (part of the policy of getling women back to the 
home). The second comprises a great road-building project 
and subsidies for public works carried out by local authorities 

«for the unemployed. The third includes subsidies to house- 
owners renovating their propertics or subdividing them into 
small flats, with payments on a particularly high scale for 
those who make. the alterations recommended by the anti- 
aircraft _ protection authorities (all of this intended to main- 
tain winter employnient in the building trades), and extensive 
“subsidies for land settlement and for pcasants taking on 
young people to train on the land. The loans free of interest 
to newly-married couples are paid out of a bachelor tax, 
and being thus self-liquidating fall into a different category. 

In taking such measures the Government’s aim was not 
only tg bring about an immediate increase in employment 
(special provision was made to ensure the maximum absorp- 
tion of labour for the expenditure), ‘but also to provide a 
stimulus to the whole German economy, Herr Keppler, 
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Hitler’s economic adviser, emphasised this aspect to me, 
The employment programme, he said, was only to be regarded 
as an aid to recovery. The Government intended to rely, 
above all on the “ natural ’’ forces of the economic system. 

In the summer and autumn of 1933 the general business 
situation, which had remained stationary during the Revolu- 
tion, took a definite turn for the better. Speaking in December, 
the Minister for Economics was ablé to claim that the great 
majority of economic indices:showed improvement. While 
there were branches and areas which formed an exception, 
there was on the whole an undeniable forward movement. 
Somewhat optimistically he estimated that about one-third 
of the recovery was due to the artificial measures of the 
Government and two-thirds to the unaided efforts of trade, 
commerce and industry. My own tentative calculations 
tended towards the opposite conclusion, and Herr Schmitt 
himself admitted to me that he had looked rather on- the 
bright side. 

‘Nevertheless the German economy had undoubtedly re- 
sumed the upward trend interrupted by the Revolution. 
The most spectacular improvement was shown by the unem- 
ployment figures, which dropped from over 6 millions in 
Febrpaty- 1933 to 3°7 millions in November. Against the 
seasonal trend they fell further to 3-4 millions in February 
1934, and in August they were 2:4 millions, against nearly 
double that number a year before. 

Since the chief success of Nazi economic policy, has been . 
in this. field, it is important to ascertain-what degree of 
accuracy can be attached to these figures. In the course of 
some days’ study at the Reich Statistical Office I convinged 
myself that it had not yet been attached to the Ministry of 

Propaganda ; the conscientious officials are incapable of 
artistic cooking. Nevertheless, several important reservations - 
,are necessary. About 200,000 men on relief works or in 
‘labour camps at the beginning of 1933 have been taken out 
of the figures and are counted as employed. Some 200,000 
women have been displaced to make way for men. Emigra- 
tion accounts for between 50,000 and 100,000, there are a 
good many political prisoners, and some dismissed Marxists 
and Jews may, though destitute, not dare to apply for the 
dole. There's an independent Mac however, in the Health 
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Insurance Statistics, which serve as an index of employment. 
At the end of April 1934. these showed 15,326,000 persons at 
work, as against 12,698,000 a year previously. The increase 
of 2,600,000 or more than the net unemployment decrease 
seems to indicate a certain absorption of “ invisible” uncm~ 
ployed, and further ground was gained during the summer. 

The Nazis claim that nearly 400,000 men have gone back 
to the land under their“various schemes. Agricultural re- 
organisation and land settlement form an important part of 
their employment policy. They also hope to render Germany 
more self-supporting by increasing agricultural yield, and 
achieving a balanced production betwcen grain and dairy 
products. 

The young Nazi Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Darré, has 
to a very considerable extent becn given his head. Hitler 
is said to regard him as an agricultural reformer of the first 
rank, who will leave a great name in history. His incessant 
references to “ Blut und Boden ”’ (blood and soil) have already 
earned him the delightful name of Blubo. But he has cer- 
tainly been prolific in action as well as in words. His food- 
stuffs Corporation was the first completed section of the new 
corporative framework. 

One of his first actions was to establish fixed grain prices 
and subsequently to extend control to other products. Dealing 
in grain futures was prohibited. This departure from th 
“ market” system was hailed by the Nazis as a first ste 
towards the* realisation of their theories, “ German agri 
culture’, wrote one of the leading younger Nazi economists,! 
“has been taken out of the capitalist cconomy.” Darré him- 
self spoke of “ grain-growing and the grain trade, flour 
milling’ and the flour trade” being no longer “ business: by, 
which people can primarily make money, but... once} 
more service for the sustenance of the German people”, The 
fixed-price policy is obviously greatly facilitated by the fact 
that Germany is still on balance an importer of much agri- 
cultural produce, so that quota reductions can be made, if 
necessary, to maintain prices. 

I have already mentioned the sociological aspects of the 
Reich Peasant Law, setting up entailed holdings, and binding 
the peasant by law to the soil. Its economic provisions are 
an attempt to solve simultaneously the problems of debt and 
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land settlement. Owners of land falling within the prescribed 
limits of size, “‘ peasants’ within the meaning of the law, in 
fact, are to have their land freed from mortgage debt by a 
Government conversion scheme and the holdings may then 
no longer be sold or pledged. Hitherto, however, this pro- 
posal has not been implemented owing to the difficulty of 
deciding who should pay the piper, and the peasants are 
naturally very annoyed aboutit. N Sc has much progress been 
made with the scheme under which larger landowners are 
encouraged to surrender land for new hereditary farmsteads by 
offers of debt reduction and conversion. On the land given 
up by the owner in return for this relief, his sons or relations 
are to have the first claim. Those who take the land will 
do so as tenants of the State, paying fixed annual sums into 
a sinking fund until they obtain absolute title. Thus it is 
hoped to encourage the break-up of the big estates and the 
formation of an independent peasantry. 

This question of the great estates is fundamental to German 
agriculture. I referred in an earlier chapter to the divergent 
interests of the grain-growing Junkers of the east and the 
dairy-farming peasantry of the south and west. The heavily 
protected and subsidised grain-growers expanded production 
well beyond the needs of the home market, while the less 
fortunate producers of butter, eggs, poultry, meat, etc., 
suffered both from high fodder prices and from foreign com- 
petition. If Germany is to achieve a balanced agricultural 
production, the peasantry must be favoured ds* against the 
Junkers. Moreover, since intensive dairy-farming gives more 
employment than extensive grain-growing, it is highly desir- 
able on that ground. And finally, the creation of a healthy 
and- prosperous peasantry or yeoman farmer class goes to the 
roots of Nazi ideology, ~ 

Nevertheless continued incidents and a succession of heated 
speeches against Junker reaction, show that the Junkers are 
by no means enthusiastic about breaking up their estates, 
and indeed that they are steadily and persistently opposing 
the Darré policy. They defeated the Marxists ; they defeated 
Briining and Schleicher. Will Darré be more successful ? 

When Darré declared in July 1933 that the great estates 
were not to be broken up compulsorily, it was generally 
assumed that the Junkers had won the day and were likely 
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to retain both their land and thcir power. But the Nazis 
deny that that is so, They say that economic pressure will 
tbe sufficient to compel the heavily-indebied and badly-run 
estates to break up. There is to be no more assistance on 
the lines of the notorious Ost-Hilfe, whose administration 
threatened to result in a scandal which would have rivalled 
those of Marxists and Eastern Jews had it not been hushed 
up. On the other hand, *the general reduction of agricultural 
interest rates which was one of Hugenberg’s few achicvements 
during his short reign may have given many estales a new 
lease of life. 

Although it is still impossible to prophesy what the future 
of the great estates will be, the unquestioned hegemony of 
the large landowners over German agriculture scems to have 
been finally broken. The old stronghold of landlordism, the 
Landbund, has been absorbed into the new corporative 
organisation, embracing landlords, peasants, tenant farmers 
and labourers. In each agricultural district the “ peasant 
leader’? has very comprchensive powers. The place finally 
taken in the Third Reich by the Junkers, whose social, cconomic 
and political supremacy has hitherio gone unchallenged, will 
probably depend not only upon their economic efficiency but 
oti the extent to which they are able to entcr into the new 
spirit. 
rte is only fair to admit that the tradition at any rate of the 
smaller Prussian landed gentry conforms in many respects 
to Nazi ideals. When staying on such estates I have always 
been impressed by the patriarchal atmosphere and close 
contact between master and men. This type of Junker is 
rarely absent; he farms himscl{; his house abuts on the 
farmyard ; his children (and he is generally “ rich in children”, 
another bull point for him) are brought up in their early 
years with the village children ; his park and garden are open 
to his staff and often to the whole village; he lives simply 
«and without display. As one Nazi Junker, who had incident- 
ally instituted a settlement scheme of his own, put it to me, 
his property had long been a practical example of the Nazi 
Folk Community. 

Another feature of Nazi policy about which considerable 
uncertainty prevails is the working of the new Labour Law, 
It was welcomed both by employers and workers, but for 
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diametrically opposed reasons. The Law itself embodies one 
of the most fundamental changes the Nazis are making in 
industrial mechanism. It involves a complete breach with. 
the old trade-union system, with the opposition of employing 
to employed interests. Instead it provides that each enter- 
prise should have a “ confidential council” to advise on the 
running of the concern, working conditions, and the main~ 
tenance of efficiency. The member$ are chosen annually by 
the employer, or Leader, as he must now be termed, in 
consultation with the Nazi “ cell” organisation of employees. 
Should they not agree, or should a majority of employers 
reject the list in secret ballot, the ‘“‘ Labour Trustee? nomin- 
ates a new list. The trustees, appointed for each district, 
_ have extraordinarily wide powers. They fix minimum wages 
and codes of working conditions, and their decision on any 
‘ dispute is final. The most novel feature is the “ Court of 
Social Honour”. Leaders who exploit their followers or 
|“ offend their honour”, or followers who endanger social 
_peace by agitation or provocative behaviour, may be repri- 
‘manded, fined or dismissed, which means in the case of a 
leader the withdrawal of the right to lead his own business. 

Dr. Ley, of the Labour Front, was very proud of this 
feature. Imagine, he said, the head of the United Stetl 
Works or of the Dye Trust thus disqualified! How could 
the workers’ interests be better protected? He admitted, 
however, that the law entirely depended upon the spirit in 
which it was worked. It was unthinkable without the Nazi 
Party, The trustees were all tried Nazis, and the Confidential 
Councils would in practice be almost identical with the leaders 
of the Nazi “cell”. 

In order to appreciate the position it is essential to realise 
that ever since the revolution the cell organisation and the 
local party authorities have been constantly interfering with 
business management, and that their influence has almost 
without exception been exercised on behalf of the workers. 
The appointment of the trustees produced a more orderly 
state of affairs, but they have certainly not favoured “ capital- 
ist’ interests. There can be no doubt whatéver that em- 
ployers and managements have never been so considerate to 
their staffs in matters small and great as they are to-day. 
It is obviously the only possible thing to do. Although wages 
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shave not been increased, this being against the Government’s 


\ 


‘policy pending absorption of the unemployed, the trustees 
‘have set their faces firmly against reductions. 


On the other hand, I have sufficiently cmphasiscd already 
the sacrifices demanded from directors and senior officials, 
particularly noticeable whenever dismissals were in prospect, 
For example, at the urgent demand of the Berlin Labour 
Trustee, cuts in these Salaries were made by the Reich 
Railways to compensate for keeping on workers usually laid 
off in the winter. ‘ 

There is, however, 4 noticeable tendency to consider the 
interests of each concern. The employecs of one large concern 
agitated for an increased Christmas bonus. The management 
stood firm on the ground that no profits were available. The 
head of the Nazi cell told me that, although he was not quite 
satisfied with the decision, since certain dismissed Jews had 
received high compensation, he had nevertheless told the 
staff that they must accept it and continue to do their best. 
This, he said, was a cardinal Nazi principle. Whatever 
disputes may arise, there must be no ca’-canny, In another 
significant case the staff learnt that certain directors had acted 
in a way which, while legally correct, did not quite conform 
to. their ideas of business ethics in the Third Reich. They 
told the management that the directors in question had 
forfeited their confidence. The affair was gracefully camou- 
flaged, but the directors resigned. 

This new law is intended to regularise all such questions, 
and will undoubtedly to some extent protect managements 
against unjustified interference. But if the nervous attitude 
of most business men in Germany is any guide, there has not 
been much sign of enslavement of the workers in thcir interests. 

The scheme for reorganising the trade and industry of the 
country on the principle of leadership shows a similar spirit 
of compromise and catition. Twelve groups have been 
established: (1) Coal, iron and steel; (2) machinery, 
electro-technology, etc.; (3) iron and metal goods; (4) 
stone, bricks, earth, wood and building ; (5) chemistry, oils, 
paper; (6) leather, textile, clothing ; (7) foodstuffs, articles 
of consumption ; (8) handicrafts; (9) trade; (10) banking ; 
(11) insurance ; (12) traffic. Each group has a “ leader” 
who is himself engaged in the branch of production in ques- 
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tion. Herr Krupp von Bohlen, for example, is leader of ihe 
heavy industry group, and at the same time supervisory 
leader of the whole industrial section represented by the 
first seven groups. 

The new organisation is not to be regarded as a definitive 
part of the corporative system, but is admittedly an experi- 
mental step towards it. It provides in theory for “ fair” 
competition under the supervisioneof another set of Courts 
of Honour. A certain measure of democratic control is 
embodied ; once a year every leader and his counsellors 
must present themselves before those whom they lead and 
ask for a vote of confidence. The Minister of Economics is, 
however, supreme, and can even reappoint a leader against 
the vote if he thinks it to have been a wrong one. 

In practice to-day the State is the supreme arbiter of 
German industry. It acts officially through the agency of the 
Ministry of Economics, and unofficially through the agency 
of the Nazi Party and its local leaders. The efforts of the 
Ministry to assert its exclusive authority have hitherto been 
by no means entirely successful. Most business men find it 
advisable to keep on the right side of the local party authorities. 
By no stretch of the imagination can their property be called 
their own. The State suggests or limits extensions of plant 
or new construction ; it fixes most prices as well as wages, 
endeavouring to prevent price increases; it compels com- 
panies increasing dividends to invest an equal amount in 
Government securities ; it organises compulsory cartels ; it 
dictates the use of domestic instead of foreign raw Materials. 
The party presses for new men to be taken on, for longer 
holidays with pay, for free Labour Front uniforms for the 
workers, for higher bonuses, and the like. No directors of 
important, or even of unimportant, private concerns are 
appointed without the tacit assent of the State and the Nazi 
Party. But since no fundamental reorganisation of the 
economic system has ‘yet taken place, the degree of Socialism 
which the Third Reich will ultimately embody remains 
uncertain. 

It is_thus still possible to assess the progress made by the 
Nazis ,in terms of the ordinary criteria of ithe trade cycle. 
The-employment figures, being mainly dependent upon public 
works, do not offer a reliable guide. Production statistics 
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make a good showing. The general index of industrial 
production rose by about 20 per cent. in the first year of the 
new régime, the improvement, as is usual in the first stages 
of recovery, being chiefly among the producers’ goods indus- 
tries. Railway car loadings rose by about 15 per cent, 
Company reports showed an improved position among most 
businesses doing a domestic irade; the efforts to achieve a 
remunerative basis made*during the depression were having 
their cffect. But this was on balance rather a matter of 
reduced losses than of increased profits; German indusiry 
as a whole is still relatively unprofitable. The Stock Exchange 
showed little optimism. The consumption indices generally 
regarded as showing the degree of prosperity among ihe 
broad masses rose but little, tobacco and alcoholic liquor 
proving particularly sluggish. This, however, is said to be 
due to the movement towards open-air life and physical 
training among young people. The yield of the turnover 
tax, an excellent index of general business activity, rose con- 
siderably, and is estimated for 1934-35 at 25 per cent. more 
than in 1932-33. On the other hand, the tax on salaries 
and wages yielded in 1933~34 actually less than in the previous 
year, and only began to show an improvement aficr the 
beginning of 1934. This was often held to throw doubt on 
the accuracy of the unemployment figures ; it appears to be 
due, however, to the widespread reductions in high salaries, 
to the fact that the wages of the unskilled labour utilised on 
the employment schemes were largely below the exemption 
limit, and to certain icchnical changes in the fiscal system. 
Nevertheless this is some proof of a fact mentioned by several 
writers on Germany—that the condition of highcr-paid skilled 
workers is but little improved, a» compared with that of the 
unskilled. Indeed, the employment schemes have often 
merely drafted out these skilled labourers to do unskilled 
work in the country. Wholesale prices and the cost of living 
have both risen, the latter rise being chiefly due to the Darré 
policy of agricultural self-sufficiency ; while wages have been 
stationary. The standard of living of the employed popula- . 
tion must therefore have declined. ‘ 
Apart from the question of employment, therefore, the 
measure of domestic recovery experienced in Germany seems 
no greater than ihe average improvement in the world to-day, 
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and is probably a good deal less than in England. We now 
come to the Achilles’ heel of the German economy, the 
related problems of finance and foreign trade. 

Germany’s domestic finance is governed by the reflationary 
policy of employment creation. An analysis of the astonish- 
ingly complicated budget figures shows an improvement in 
’ revenue returns and an ordinary budget in approximate 
balance. A similar improvement 4s also noticeable in local 
government finances, whose catastrophic state was a feature 
of the depression. The increased expenditure on armaments 
of which so much was made when it became known are 
not of great importance from the purely financial point of 
view. But the extraordinary expenditures on public works, 
subsidies, and the like, are being financed wholly by borrowing 
and largely out of Reichsbank credit. By the spring of 1934 
a total expenditure of nearly £200 millions (at par) had been 
authorised and £100 millions actually paid out for these 
purposes, more than half during the preceding six months. 

Dr. Schacht dislikes the word “reflation”. In a conver- 
sation I had the pleasure of having with him he pointed to 
the low note circulation of the Reichsbank .as a proof that 
no such thing was taking place. It is true that to compensate 
for Government credits he is somewhat chary of extending 
facilities to ordinary business—a leading banker told me that 
he was by no means encouraged to have recourse to the 
Central Bank. The use hitherto made of the Reichsbank’s 
new powers to purchase securities on the open market has 
been cautious, and although a policy of easy money and debt 
conversion on the lines of that carried out in England is 
planned, its progress is slow. The compulsion exerted on 
firms paying increased dividends to purchase Government 
securities, is presumably intended to improve the market for 
these securities, and thus relieve the pressure on the Reichs- 
bank, But none the less a reflationary policy differing only 
in degree from that of President Roosevelt is undoubtedly 
being carried out. 

The Government claims, financially speaking, to be merely 
drawing bills on the future which will be repaid within six 
. years Gut of the profits of recovery. Here again the analogy 
with the National Recovery plan of the United States is 
evident, In effect, however, and contrary to the usual 
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dogmas of “ sound finance ”’, I believe these technical domestic 
details to be comparatively irrelevant. The vital problem 
for Germany is not how to pay the bill for recovery at home, 
but how to pay it abroad. 

We saw that the second aim of economic reconstruction 
was the maintenance of a balanced foreign trading position. 
Here the Nazis have conspicuously failed. Despite all efforts 
to check imports and inerease exports, the former rose and 
the latter fell until the visible export surplus which Germany 
had enjoyed since 1930 gave place to a surplus of imports. 

Three main factors were responsible for this. Firstly, and 
most important, the natural results of reflation were showing 
themselves. Secondly, German trade was suffering from trade 
restrictions, tariffs and from the obstinate adhesion to what 
unkind critics call the insolvency gold standard, which exposed 
her to the competition of other nations with depreciated cur- 
rencies, Thirdly, for obvious political reasons Soviet Russia 
reduced her large purchases of German goods, while Jews, 
Socialists and other opponents of Nazi ideas all over the 
world instituted an informal boycott which has had a steadily 
increasing effect. An aggravating feature of the position was 
the rise in raw material prices. 

The Germans were thus faced with a dual crisis. In the 
first place they could no longer transfer the service on their 
foreign debts, and in the second place they had no longer 
the wherewithal to purchase the raw material abroad which 
they needed to maintain the existing level of production in 
industry. 

Several alternative courses of action then presented them- 
selves. In the first place, Germany might devalue the mark 
or allow it to depreciate as a logical corollary to her reflationary 
policy at home, trusting thus to increase her competitive 
capacity and sell more goods. This course was advocated 
by a good many people in Germany, including financially 
unorthodox sections of the Nazi Party. But Dr. Schacht, 
who has told me that Germany will be the last of all the 
leading nations to devalue, won the day with two arguments ; 
firstly, that inflation, under which they understand deprecia- 
- tion in terms of gold, is the only thing that could really 
frighten the German people ; and secondly, that devaluation 
‘would not produce the desired result, It would, he says, 
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bring about further depreciation on the part of America and 
the sterling bloc as well as attempts to combai German 
competition by erecting more trade barriers, and above all 
it would involve an increase in the commodity burden of 
the foreign debt. 

In the second place, Germany might embark on another 
course of deflation, stopping the employment schemes and 
reducing prices and wages. Mussolini had shown the way 
not long before. But the German people had had almost 
as bitter experiences with Bruning’s deflation as with the post- 
war inflation. Whatever the cost, the Nazis must have felt 
that unemployment could not be allowed to increase, nor 
extensive wage reductions be imposed. 

One other possibility presented itself, a possibility which 
Germany had not yet tried : stringent control of foreign trade 
with a view to establishing it on something approaching a 
barter basis. 

Although this idea had been ventilated several times in the 
history of the Nazi movement, it was certainly not the goal 
of the fundamentally orthodox team, Schacht, Schmitt, and 
Schwerin von Krosigk. The late Minister of Economics told 
me himself that his hopes were pinned on a revival of world 
trade. Circumstances rather than conscious direction have 
been responsible for developments in Germany’s foreign trade 
policy which may well have far-reaching effects. 

During the whole course of the long-drawn-out negotiations 
with her creditors Germany endeavoured to assert the principle 
that creditor nations were responsible for paying themselves 
by making special concessions to German exports. Logical 
‘though this sounds, it is an entirely novel attitude, breaking 
with the age-old cusiom that all creditors should be treated 
alike. It created a great deal of resentment, and was repudi- 
ated by all concerned except the Dutch and the Swiss, whose 
special agreements with Germany had been the subject of 
continual complaint. The creditors went home, having signed 
an agreement repudiating special agreements and calling for 
equal treatment, and with the reservation that the service 
on the German Government Dawes and Young loans should 
be continued in all circumstances. 

Shortly after they had left, Germany, faced with a fall in 
the Reichsbank reserves almost to zero, defaulted on the 
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Dawes and Young loans. The Dutch and Swiss iurned up 
in Berlin and insisted on their special agreements being con~- 
tinued. The result was that all the nations with which Ger- 
many had favourable balances of trade also demanded special 
treatment, backed up by the threat of “ exchange clearing ” 
arrangements under which a prior charge on the favourable 
balances was exacted for the benefit of the creditors. Thus 
in effect the creditor govérnments in a position to do so broke 
with the principle of equal treatment and tacitly accepted 
the view that the payment of debts from a debtor to a creditor 
nation may be justifiably associated with their mutual balance 
of payments. This was the principle Germany had endea- 
voured to get accepted, the difference merely being that 
whereas Germany had pressed for additional exports to be 
taken, the crediior governments forced payment on Germany’s 
existing trade, thus aggravating the raw material crisis with 
which she was faced. 

Thus brought face to face with the bed-rock realities of 
foreign trade and finance, Germany, under Dr. Schacht as 
virtual Economic Dictator, controlling not only the Reichs- 
bank but also the Ministry of Economics, has begun to 
develop a system of organised foreign irade control which 
may develop into something not unlike the Russian Amiorg. 
This has several advantages. In the first place, only such a 
system can enable her, in the words of the Foreign Minister, 
“to transfer her import orders systematically to other coun- 
tries which were ready to take corresponding amounts from 
Germany”. In the second place, it should make it possible 
to sell abroad independently of domestic costs, in short 
to “dump”, a method towards which the first step has 
alteady been taken by using under the “scrip? sysiem the 
resources of creditors to cheapen German exports. In the 
third place, the restriction of imports prevents the purchasing 
power created within the German economy from being used 
to buy foreign goods which could be manufactured at home. 
And in the fourth place the mark is rendered in effect, like 
the tchervonetz,.@ domestic currency independent of world 
influences which can be artificially held at any level for the 
benefit of a popular psychology hypersensitive to the* word. 
inflation. 

Tt is as yet impossible to diagnose the ultimate effects of 
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this policy upon the German economy. As in Soviet Russia, 
it may well tend in the direction of ration cards, of which 
Germany had experience in the War period. The famous 
word “Ersatz, or substitute, is already coming into use ; 
German scientists are feverishly seeking substitutes for foreign 
raw materials which can be manufactured at home. In 
estimating the possibilities of the situation, however, it should 
be remembered that it is very different from that of the War 
years, Since then scientific progress has been great. During 
the War the male population was fighting ; to-day it is largely 
unemployed. The mental energies of the nation were then 
largely directed towards the prosecution of the war; to-day 
they are available to solve the economic problem. Germany 
has in the meantime become much more self-supporting in 
the matter of foodstuffs. On the other hand, the area under 
German control is to-day much more restricted. 

Whatever the ultimate outcome, however, an increased 
pressure on the German economy seems for the time being 
inevitable. And that may well have far-reaching repercus- 
sions at-home as well as abroad. It may, for example, bring 
about much more radical measures of economic reconstruction 
and economic planning than Hitler’s present economic advisers 
contemplate. Dr. Schacht himself, with memories of his 
activities in Brussels during the War, certainly envisages a 
system of centralised control like that exercised in those years. 
If there is a serious reduction in the standard of living, the 
pressure of the Nazi movement will compel the wealthier 
classes to pay the piper. Employment in particular will be 
kept up at all costs. The late Commercial Counsellor in 
Berlin was of the opinion that the exhaustion of private reserves 
owing to compulsory provision of employment might render 
it necessary to carry Nazi theory—the utilisation of all resources 
for the benefit of the community—to its logical conclusion by 
merging all private property in the State. It should not be 

; forgotten that the younger Nazi economists, not to mention 
the rank and file of the Party, are anxious to get to work and 
answer once and for all the questions asked by the Socialists 
and Communists to-day. Many of them have told me that 
they Were waiting for the old guard to fail. Unless Dr. 
Schacht and the big business men, who have retained econo- 
imic cgntrol chiefly because they are still indispensible, can 
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eventually deliver the goods, it is difficult to imagine their 
remaining in power indefinitely. 

Gregor Strasser is in disgrace, but the German people have 
broken with the demons of World Economy and Materialism, 
if not with that of Gold. They no longer think in terms of 
export statistics and Reichsbank discount-rates, Their aim 
of achieving honourable remuneration for honourable labour 
has at any rate been in*part achieved. They have broken 
the back of unemployment. Because that scourge of our 
modern civilisation had assumed dimensions in Germany 
which no nation which values its physical and moral fibre 
could stand, I have purposely avoided entering upon the 
rights and wrongs of default. The Germans claim that they 
cannot pay because the world will not take their proffered 
goods, and offer in effect payment in kind. The creditors 
say that German domestic policy has rendered default inevit- 
able. One thing is certain. The Third Reich will not place 
the interests of foreign creditors before the employment of 
its people, nor modify its Jewish policy at the behest of Wall 
Street. It prefers to enter upon a course the cost of which 
cannot yet be estimated nor the end foretold. 
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CULTURE, RELIGION AND THE STRUGGLE OF 
IDEAS 


of a struggle of ideas in Germany. The State is now 

totalitarian ; it concerns itself with every manifestation 
of the human mind and soul; Press, philosophers, writers, 
novelists and even poets and artists are now bidden to regard 
themselves as servants of the State, of the Community, of the 
Race, and above all of the Movement. Any subversive opposi- 
tion to the powers that be is suppressed with the utmost 
severity. And yet the struggle of ideas, the struggle, in the 
words of Friedrich Sieburg, to answer the question, “ What 
is Germany?” continues under the surface with unabated 
vigour. 

A German friend, who holds a prominent academic position 
under the new régime, propounded to me the theory that in 
the great creative periods of history antagonisms were never 
destroyed or abolished ; their storm centres were shifted, that 
is all. Old questions about which fierce and passionate 
“battles were waged pass into the limbo of forgotten things, 
but new ones arise to take their place. And the new questions, 

though tricked out in new and almost unrecognisable colours, 
are often strangely similar to the old. 
The astonishing speed and completeness of the victory of 
National Socialism has been due in large measure to the 
‘very fact that the intellectual and logical formulation of the 
new gospel was so incomplete. As Mr. Vernon Bartlett has 
noted, nearly. everybody understands by National Socialism 
something different. Since to live in the Third Reich with- 
out entering into its spirit is not only uncomfortable but 
dangerous, and since moreover the great majority of all 
sections of the population really were caught up by the 
great wave of patriotic enthusiasm, every man wished to con- 
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tribute his stone to the building of the Third Reich, stoncs 
which came from vastly different quarrics. Every man sought 
in the vast cauldron of National Socialism those ingredients 
. which were to his taste and made his meal off them. 

It is true that the party regards it as one of its primary 
tasks to keep alive the pure Nazi doctrine and impregnate 
the whole people with it. But it is very difficult to say what 
is pure Nazi doctrine in thatters spiritual and cultural. Here 
perhaps even more than elsewhere National Socialism is still 
secking expression. It may be casy to re-name orchestras 
Kampforchester (Fighting Bands), but it is more difficult to 
provide National Socialist music for them to play. Poets 
and philosophers, artists and religious leaders, cannot be 
produced to order, even by a Reich Chamber of Culture. 

It was Edgar Mowrer who wrote that everything said of 
the Germans had promptly to be completed by its opposite, 
so that Hegel’s conception of the world-process as thesis-anti- 
thesis-synthesis was peculiarly German. That statement is 
certainly true as regards the underlying cultural trends of 
National Socialism. The innumerable streams which have 
flowed into the torrent of the Revolution came from the 
most diverse sources and brought with them widely differing 
ingredients which have yet to be combined. The great Nazi 
synthesis of which I wrote in an earlicr chapter is still entirely 
unformed in the field of culture, art and religion, The en- 
thusiasm is there, the fanaticism which yearns to make the 
emotional upsurge in the life of the people mean something 
in every human manifestation, but enthusiasm is far removed 
from art and fanaticism from philosophy. 

Nevertheless, the very incompleteness of the cultural side 
of National Socialism makes it a profitable field of study for 
the observer of German affairs. In political life the forces 
which are moulding the new Germany 4re largely concealed 
by the rigid discipline within and without the Nazi Party, 
and by the stern control exercised over the Press. But there 
are signs that the further the struggle of ideas is removed 
from the field of practical politics, and particularly from the 
demagogic appeals to the masses which are the monopoly 
of the party, the greater the liberty permitted, Moreover, 
it is above all in the field of culturé’and religion that the 
vital questions of values which lie at the root of the German 
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Revolution are most clearly to be discerned. And as the 
Dramatic Critic of The Times has pointed out, it is the first 
duty of the English student to recognise that, the German 
world having accepted values which appear fundamentally 
different from. his own, these values are for that reason to be 
the more patiently investigated. 

J have repeatedly stressed the fact that the German Revolu- 
tion is no bolt from the blue, but a movement which can be, 
traced far back into history. One of the most obvious of the 
underlying literary and philosophical trends behind the re- 
awakening of the German national consciousness is that of 
Romanticism. In the Contemporary Review for December 1933, 

brofessor L. A. Willoughby calls this the most typically German 
tof all literary movements and describes its revival as “the 
‘natural reaction to the spirit pf internationalism and pacifism 
fostered by the last war and represented by the extravagant 
claims of the Jewish authors of Expressionism to turn literature 
into socialist and pacifist propaganda”’. In this sense it was 
history repeating itself, for Romanticism originally developed 
out of the great upheaval of the Napoleonic wars as a rejec- 
tion of the foreign elements in German culture represented 
by. the cosmopolitan movement towards Rationalism, or 
* Aufklarung ”’. 

It is astonishing how many of the cultural tendencies of 
modern Germany can be traced back to the movement headed 
by Wackenroder, Novalis and the brothers Schlegel. There 
was the same distrust of the liberal worship of reason and 
thought, of democracy and demagogy in politics, of cosmo- 
politan internationalism, the same emphasis on emotion and 
feeling, and the same longing for a synihetic expression of the 
national genius in literature and art, religion and philosophy. 
Novalis glorified the Middle Ages like Herder before him 
and contrasted the Age of Faith with the Age of Reason. 
Friedrich Schlegel translated Shakespeare and, opposing his 
poetic-vision of the world as it is to that of the rationalistic 
apostles of progress, made that great Englishman more popular 
_in Germany than he has ever been in England, A. W. Schlegel 
thundered against the French Revolution from the first,and 
was gfeatly impressed by Burke’s Reflections, with its emphasis 
on the State as a continuing moral community, a “ partner- 
ship not only between those who are living, but between those 
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who are living, those who are dead and those who are to be 
born”. 

Other Romantics, such as Achim von Arnim, began, as we 
have seen, to develop political anti-Semitism, holding the 
Jews responsible for the indusirialisation and commercialisa- 
tion of trade ; and the romantic philosopher, Adam Miller, 
based his vision of the Corporate State as an organic guild 
community on the Middle*Ages. The Romantics also renewed 
interest in ancient German mythology, and by reviving the 
Edda laid the foundations of the racial gospel which, via 
Wagner, Nietzsche, Gobincau and Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, as well as innumerable more mystical exponents, has 
now become the working religion of millions of Germans. 

If one were to search through all the innumerable doctrines 
of political philosophy which civilisation has produced, it 
would be impossible to find one more ideally adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances of the German people than that of 
the Race or “ Volkstum”, to use that untranslatable word, 
Scattered throughout Central Europe, indeed all over the 
world ; living under many different political sovereignties ; 
threatened, above all since ihe War, with the splitting-up of 
their homeland itself: torn by class warfare and unbridgeable 
political differences ; they longed with firm intensity for some 
common bond. of brotherhood, some overriding political ideal 
which should unite them all. 

The ways of Providence are inscrutable. The two most 
intelligible exponents of the mystical doctrine which has 
produced the greatest national resurgence in German history 
were a Frenchman and an Englishman. In the late fifties 
of the last century,Count Gobineau published his Znequalily 
of the Human Races, and some forty years later there appeared 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century. Chamberlain develops Gobineau’s ideas into a com" 
prehensive philosophy of history. 

This philosophy is based upon two fundamental conceptions. 
In the first place Chamberlain accepts Gobincau’s view that 
the productive and civilising capacities of the various races 
of mankind is unequal, and therefore that it is wrong to 
regard them as mercly “backward or ‘‘advanced’. As 
a corollary to that he attributes the finest and most civilising 
qualities to the Teutonic or Nordic races ( Aryan” is a term 
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which he uses only with reluctance). In the second place— 
and this is the real essence of the racial gospel—he maintains 
that 

“a human race, a genuine nation, is distinguished from a mere 
congeries of men. ... The individual life is too short to be 
able to fix the eye on a goal and reach it. The life of a whole 
people, too, would be too short if unity of race did not stamp it 
with a definite limited character, if,the transcendent splendour 
of many-sided and varying gifts were not concentrated by unity 
of stem, which permits gradual ripening, a gradual development 
in different directions, and finally enables the most gifted indi- 
viduals to live for a super-individual purpose.” 

That is the root idea. Chamberlain admits that most great 
races are mixed in origin. He maintains that this is irrelevant 
to his views. A judicious mixture of blood may be valuable, 
but without the binding effect of racial homogeneity nationality 
is an anachronism. The real historical entity is not the 
political conception of the nation, but the biological conception 
of the race, the people. To secure its future, to improve its 
quality (by encouraging the propagation of the ‘“‘ best ele- 
ments ’’), to retain its unity, must be the primary aim of 
statesmanship, indeed of all individual effort. 

For some time after the War the racial romanticism of the 
** Vélkische Bewegung”, as the movement was generally 
called, suffered an eclipse. Kept alive, however, by men like 
Hitler’s early associate, the poet Dietrich Eckardt, a revival 
began to develop side by side with the revolutionary expres~ 
sionism and other tendencies loosely designated as ‘‘ Kultur- 

“bolshevismus ”, which, as I have explained in an earlier 
chapter, took their tone largely from Soviet Russia. While 
Ernst Toller and Kasimir Edschmid painted in glowing terms 
their vision of a Marxist world ; while Remarque and Ludwig 
Renu described the horrors of War from the extreme Pacifist 
angleand the Manns hovered between Eastern Communism and 
Western Liberalism ; while Lion Feuchtwanger wrote cosmo- 
politan fiction and Emil Ludwig gained an enormous inter- 
national circulation with his gift of slick pseudo-history, a new 
poetry of the “Heimat” was growing in importance and 
accomplishment and novels of the “Volk” were enjoying 
ever wider popularity. Whole series of books were issued 
on Germany’s heroic past, on the Sagas, on the beginnings 
of the Holy Roman Empire. Romanticism became the 
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fashionable literary study and Hélderlin and Kleist tended 
to supplant Goethe. Later came the vogue of more definitely 
racialist literature and the Nazi romanticism embodied in 
serious works like Rosenberg’s Myth of the Twentieth Cenlury, 
as well as in countless outpourings of lesser lights. 

The extreme mysticism of this movement, bitterly attacked 
by Thomas Mann in an address given in 1930 as “a fanatical 
cult-barbarism more dangerous and estranging, with more 
power to clog and stultify the brain than cven the lack of 
contact and the political romanticism which led us into the 
War”, paralleled the vague symbolism which some of the 
Expressionists had reached from a very different starling- 
point. But many manifestations of the newly-stirring nation- 
alist spirit were of quite another order. Ernst von Salomon, 
who had been mixed up in the Rathenau murder, described with 
considerable talent his personal experiences in the nationalist~ 
revolutionary ranks. The question of ‘‘ Auslandsdeutschén ”’, 
of Germans under foreign domination, was realistically 
handled by Josef Ponten in Volga-Volga and Rhein-Volga, and 
by Hans Grimm, whose Volk ohne Raum described at great 
length the restricted life of German communities abroad and 
drew the obvious nationalist moral. Other poets and novelists, 
quite without political bias, went to the peasantry for inspira- 
tion, thus atoning for a long neglect. Many of the writers 
of this school adopted in reaction against Expressionism a 
new naturalist technique for which the name “ neue Sachlich« 
keit ” had to be invented. 

In the meantime a philosophical basis for nationalism quite 
unconnected with romantic racialism had been created mainly 
__ by two writers whose influence on modern Germany has been 

incalculable—Oswald Spengler and Moeller van den Britck. 
Spengler’s fame rests on his magnum opus The Decline of the 
West, with its sensationally pessimistic and somewhat mislead- 
ing title. In a sense he was a fatalist, a pessimist who en- 
deavoured to demonstrate by an elaborate series of historical 
analogies that European civilisation, like all other civilisa- 
tions of the past, was doomed to decay. But his political 
attitude was far from resigned ; he was a defiant believer in 
the militant mission of Prussia. This wai particularly evident 
in his post-war pamphlet, Prussianism and Socialism, the ideas 
of which he declared to have been at the root of his whole 
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philosophy. In this pamphlet Spengler contrasts Anglo- 
Saxon individualism with Prussian Socialism. One is the 
“ Viking or Norman spirit of trade, buccaneering and adven- 
ture”; the other the “ disciplined spirit of the knightly 
orders which colonised East Prussia ’’. Society and State are 
the two contrasting political principles ; business and pro- 
fession the opposing conceptions of labour; sacred egoism 
and service the respective motive? The mission of Prussia 
in the twentieth century was to lead the way in Socialism and 
indeed impose it on the world. The leaders of the November 
Revolution had an opportunity to do so. Had they showed 
the spirit of the Jacobins and raised the Red Flag at the front 
against the bourgeois West, they could, declares Spengler, 
have won the world for Socialism. As it was they had not 
even the courage of their Socialism and were only deserving 
of utter contempt. 

In another pamphlet, published long before the days of 
Mussolini, Spengler developed the idea of the Corporate 
State, deriving it from proposals put forward by Stein at the 
time of the Napoleonic Wars. The casual student might 
therefore have been pardoned for assuming that the advocate 
of this militant corporative Socialism would have been hailed 
as one of the spiritual fathers of the Third Reich. It is of 
considerable significance that that is not the case. Indeed, 
Spengler has come out into the open as the most scathing 
opponent of National Socialism who has yet ventured into 
print. 
~ »In his latest work, Jahre der Entscheidung (Decisive Years), 
‘the unfelieved pessimism, the total lack of social and moral 
sense which mars The Decline of the West passes all bounds. 
Man, Spengler says again and again, is a beast of prey. He 
asks, moreover, whom the statement libels, man or beast ? 
“For the great beasts of prey are noble creatures, perfect in 
their way, and lack the hypocrisy of human morality based 
on weakness.” He sees the world as a perpetual warfare, a 
struggle for wealth, power, dominion, of individuals, of classes, 
of nations and races. For ideas hé’has a supreme contempt, 
unless they are used as instruments in the struggle. The 
whole conception of human progress is sheer nonsense ; history 
is in this respect utterly meaningless, and the only question 
at issue is which individuals, classes, nations and races are to 
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rule, to be “subjects” and not “objects” of history, In 
the present state of world chaos the struggle is more intense 
than ever. For Western civilisation, like every great civilisa- 
tion before it, must end in Cesarism, in concentration of 
power. Who is to be Cesar? Which race, or rather national 
unity, for Spengler is contemptuous of racialism, is to play 
the part of the Romans, to unite the white races of the West 
and restore their traditiogs and courage to enable them to 
withstand the inevitable onslaught of the rising coloured 
people? The British are decaying—under the influence of 
Bolshevism, defeatism and class warfare the Empire is dis- 
integrating, the young men of Oxford University are not 
even prepared to fight for King and country. The French 
are a satiated bourgeois people, already becoming bastardised 
with negro blood, whose chauvinism is merely a form of 
conceit, a recollection of past glories. Italy is valuable, but 
can only become a Mediterranean Power. The Ameriéans 
are a mass, not really a people at all, fast losing the cohesive 
tradition given them by the dominant Anglo-Saxons. Cir- 
cumstances have given them power, but do they know how 
to use it? The inhabitants of Soviet Russia are Eastern, not 
Western, to be classed with the coloured -peoples, indeed 
perhaps the leaders of the coloured revolt against the white 
races. 

But there is one hope. Ofall the white peoples the Germans 
are the least exhausted, because circumstances have given 
them no opportunity of spending their forces—-they have had 
no Empire to populate and devclop like England. And in 
Germany Prussianism is the strongest and most valuable force. 
For Spengler, as for Moeller van den Briick, Prussianism is 
above all a principle, a principle of devotion, sacrifice, obedi- 
ence, ruthlessness and courage. To be Prussian is to be 
“in form”, organised and ready to face all dangers that 
may arise. Indeed, Prussianism is a principle of which all 
great peoples are capable, not only the Prussians. Germany, 
“ with that treasure of exemplary being, can become the tutor 
of the white world, perhaps its saviour ”. 

Prussianism, however, is not a kind of Socialism, Spengler 
now seeks to explain away his post-war pamphlet. He main- 
tains that he was misunderstood. All he meant by Prussian 
Socialism was discipline, a rigid hierarchy and the abandon- 
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ment of liberal speculative capitalism. He loathes the rise 
of the masses, the new collective spirit, the attempt to “ drag 
the bourgeois from their holes”. Such a movement is destruc- 
tive of all culture. Culture without the luxury spending of 
an. upper class is unthinkable. So indeed is economic progress, 
Therefore wages must be kept low. Moreover, since the 
object of trade is economic war, low wages are essential to 
permit of competitive conquests. #* Unemployment is every- 
where in precise relationship io the level of political trade- 
union wages.” Purchasing power doctrines are arrant non- 
sense, so are the high wage theories of Henry Ford, and, as 
for the “home market’, those who talk about it have not 
the vaguest notion what it is. 

Spengler never once mentions the Nazis. But the whole 
book is an attack on National Socialism. I have shown in 
earlier chapters that the rise of the masses, as well as doc- 
trines of purchasing power and home-market expansion, are 
essential parts of the new gospel. And as for the romantic 
racial ideas, for Spengler they are utterly infantile, imaginings 
of the “eternal youths after 1815 with their old-fashioned 
German coats and tobacco pipes”. Indeed, they are danger- 
ous, for they tend to concentrate attention on Germany, on 
the German race instead of on the great game of foreign policy. 
Spengler views with misgiving the excitement and enthusiasm 
over the national resurgence. “It would be better to save 
it for the day of real and final successes, that is to say successes 
in foreign policy. There are no others.” You must not 
confuse mobilisation with victory. 

Decisive Years has had a huge success. In a very short 
time, over 200,000 copies have been sold. The book has 
been read avidly by those members of the upper and middle 
classes who fear and hate the social-revolutionary character 
of the new régime. It has also met with considerable success 
among ihe extreme exponents of Prussianism, whether they 
have found their way into the Nazi Party or not. I discovered 
a staunch adherent of Spengler among Goebbels’s stalwarts, 
high up in the Ministry of Propaganda. 

Although the Nazis have, somewhat significantly, perhaps, 
allowed this attack from the extreme nationalist Right to 
appear in print, they did not delay in taking up the challenge, 
Spengler was strongly criticised in the Party Press and numer-~ 
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ous pamphlets were issued from Nazi quarters to refute him. 
Professor Baumler devoted a scries of lectures at Berlin Uni- 
versity to the controversy. These attacks were concentrated 
to some extent on Spengler’s anti-social tendencies and frank 
championship of capitalist interests. But there were many 
signs that the deeper issues had been realised, The incom 
patibility of the extreme nationalist or rather imperialist 
position with the racial theories was cmphasised, Arthur 
Zweininger, in a pamphlet under the title Spengler im Dritien 
Reich, pointed out that the increase of domestic purchasing 
power combined with greater national self-sufficiency would 
be an insurance against war. Others indignantly refuted the 
idea that National Socialists could be compared wiih beasts 
of prey, and refused to admit Spengler’s premise that “ human 
history is the history of wars”. 

I have dealt with Spengler at such length, since his con- 
troversy with the Nazis affords perhaps the best illustration 
of the conflict between nihilistic Prussianism on the one hand, 
and racial and social idealism on the other, which is at the 
bottom of much in the Third Reich. But Spengler was really 
the prophet of a bitterly disillusioned post-war generation of 
nationalists, many of whom, according to a young Nazi writer, 
scarcely took the trouble to think out new ideas, since they 
saw the end of all intellectual achievement in the inexorable 
march of fate”. 

Such was the atmosphere of the year 1922, in which Mocller 
van den Brick published his now famous work, The Third 
Reich, Moeller was the first to sound the authentic note of 
the German Revolution, the determination not to share the 
decline of the West. He gave new hope. He polemised 
against Spengler’s historical fatalism as well as against what 
he described as the “ racial Germanomania ” of Chamberlain. 
The Third Reich was a mystical dream of the Middle Ages, 
a sort of Golden Age when the peoples of the world would 
be united. Moeller sees this Golden Age starting in Central 
and Eastern Europe under Germany’s leadership. That is 
Germany’s historical mission. But this mission cannot, 
according to Moeller, be fulfilled by mere grabbing. He 
attacks the purely annexationist Eastern policy of Ludendorff 
and emphasises the right of young peoples to develop on their 
own lines. 
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If, however, Germany is to fulfil her mission of leadership 
she must first be freed from the shackles of Versailles, of 
liberalism, of Weimarism copied from Western democracy. 
Here the idea of the Weimar System as one imposed by the 
Western Powers finds perhaps its clearest expression. The 
dream Third Reich must also be Germany’s Third Reich, 
after the Hohenstaufen and Bismarckian. 

To do this the revolution must-be won. It is vital for a 
people to win its own revolution. November 1918 must be 
followed up and the German Revolution completed. Moeller 
outlines the principles on which the new revolution must be 
based. It must be national and it must be socialist, though 
not Marxist. He rejects Marx at great length. It must be 
democratic, but like Spengler he maintains that “‘ democracy 
does not lie in the form of the State but in the participation 
of the people in the State”. It must be proletarian in the 
sense that the working masses must become a part of the State. 
It must be conservative, rooted in ithe past, but it must not 
be reactionary. “ The reactionary”, he writes, “sees the 
world as it was. The conservative sees it as it always will be.” 
And above all the German Revolution must stamp out Western 
Liberalism once and for all, for it sapped the foundations of 
German culture. 

This rejection of Western Liberalism is common ground to 
all the forces which have made the German Revolution. 
Professor Willoughby has thus considerable justification for 
his statement, in the article quoted above, that the new Ger- 
many has turned away “ from the great European movement 
of humanitarian culture of which first Lessing and then Goethe 
were the supreme representatives in Germany”. Goethe in 
particular, the “ good European”, fascinated by Napoleon, 
he regards as having little to say to the modern German, 
despite the lip-service paid to the poet’s memory during the 
1932 centenary. A Nazi writer, Dr. Karl Zimmerman, 
declares that Goethe’s “ humanitarian ideal, which strives to- 
wards a supernatural, spiritual-intellectual being of the heights, 
.for whom the problems of physical existence and bodily needs 
-are solved from the beginning, has nothing to do with National 
Socialism ”. 

Tt was soon felt, however, that not to admit the classic 
writers, with the exception of the non-Aryan Heine, would 
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invite ridicule. There is to-day a noticcable tendency io re- 
instate both Lessing and Goethe. From several quarters 
whose Nazi sympathies are beyond suspicion, ihe cry has gonc 
up for a new Lessing to blow away with the fresh wind of 
criticism the misty unclarities of much modern German 
thought. Johannes Eilemann, an ardent Nazi, defends both 
Lessing and Goethe in a pamphlet entitled German Soul, 
German Man, German Culture and National Socialism, Of Goethe 
in particular he writes that “if it is possible to say of any- 
body that his blood is a growth of the soil, thai is true of 
Goethe, ... He is never abstract, pale, intellectual, never 
aman of reason alone.” Ejilemann regards T’aust as the “ very 
symbol of the eternal, wandering, struggling, conquering, fall- 
ing, and once more victorious German being”. And he, like 
Zweininger in his refutation of Spenglerism, hails the famous 
lines which form the climax of the second part of Faust, and 
incorporate the essence of Goethe’s philosophy, as the “‘ revela- 
tion of his and thereby our National Socialist programme”. 

This passage, perhaps the greatest in German literature, 
runs in the Swanwick translation as follows : 


Faust 


A marsh along the mountain chain 

Infecteth what's already won ; 

Also the noisome pool to drain 

My last best triumph then were won. 

To many mullions space I thus should give, 
Though not secme, yet free to toil and live; 
Green fields and ferlile; men, with catile blest, 
Upon the newest earth would dwell content, 
Setiled forthwith upon the fim-based hill, 
Uplifted by a valiant pcople’s skill ; 

Within, a land like Paradise; outside 

E’en to the brink, roars the impetuous tide, 
And ag it gnaws, striving to enter there, 

All haste, combined, the damage to repair, 
Yes, to this thought I cling, with virtue rife, 
Wisdom’s last fruit, profoundly true ; 
Freedom alone he earns as well as life, 

Who day by day must conquer them anew, 
So girt by danger, childhood bravely here, 
Youth, manhood, age, shall dwell frdm year to year; » 
Such busy crowds I fain’ would see, 

Upon free soil stand with a people free ; 
Then to the moment might I say: 

Linger awhile, so fair thou art! 

Nor can the traces of my earthly day 
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Through ages from the world depart ! 
In the presentiment of such high bliss, 
The highest moment I enjoy, ‘tis this. 


There could be no grander description of the finest aspira- 
tions of the great movement which is convulsing Germany 
to-day, of the spirit, for example, which inspires the lads in 
labour camps to carry out with enthusiasm under the most 
unpromising conditions the very reclamation work of Faust’s 
vision. Goethe’s admittance to the Nazi Parnassus was a fore- 
gone conclusion ; the significant thing was that there should 
ever have been any question of excluding him. 

The line of approach of the Third Reich to Goethe is indi- 
cated by Eilemann’s emphasis on the fact that he was no 
“abstract pallid intellectual”. Anti-rationalism, anti-intel- 
lectualism, are fundamental aspects of the new Germany. 
They are bound up to some extent with the racial question, 
with the rejection of Jewish influence on German life and 
thought. In an article which is among other things a bitter 
attack on emigrant “German intellectuals” who “now 
continue openly and before the whole world the treachery 
against country and people which they have for decades 
committed in secret’, Professor Carl Schmitt raises the ques- 
tion whether “such a thing as an intellect separable from 
and independent of each racial entity (Volkstum) can exist 
at all”. Could, for example, “ classical geometry have been 
created just as well by some intelligent negro as by the Greek 
Euclid”, or could “the mathematical genius of the great 
German philosopher Leibniz have been conceivable at some 
other’place or time among Mexicans or Siamese”? ? Are men 
like Albert Einstein, whom “the advertisement of his co- 
racialists dared to place next to Christ”, and who has now 
come out as a “ poison-laden German-hater ”’, to be regarded 
as Germans ? 

A somewhat different point of view on the same question 
was shown by the former expressionist poet Gottfried Benn 
in a book of essays under the title The New State and the Intel- 
lectuals. This is a brilliant effort to justify the racial and 
nationalist ideas to intellectual and scientific critics. It has 
brdught him,a great deal of reproach from the literary and 
pelitieal-emigrants who were his old companions. But as he 
explains, he was never really on the Left, never even an 
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“intellectual? in the usual sense of the word, Although a 
doctor by profession, he is an anti-rationalist ; he shows pro- ° 
found scepticism about scientific methods and scientific truth. 
In one of his essays, entitled “Irrationalism and Modern 
Medicine’, he propounds a sort of scientific nihilism, in 
another he contrasts Goethe’s poetic approach to science with 
Newton’s positivism and suggests that, although Newton’s 
results could be scientifically checked, yet Goethe’s position 
was nearer the truth. He maintains that the rejection of 
European intellectualism begins with Gocthe, another link 
between Goethe and National Socialism. But the best of the 
essays are those dealing with the Third Reich proper. ‘“ The 
new State’, writes Benn, “ was created against the opposition 
of the intellectuals, Everybody who regarded himself during 
the last decade as an intellectual fought to prevent the birth 
of this new State.” Benn draws attention to the strange 
alliance between Liberal intellectualism and Marxism. He 
points to the paradox that thase “ who sat entranced at the 
feet of every Russian agent lecturing methodically about the 
eradication of bourgeois psychology, now demand from the 
national State freedom of thought for themselves”, And what 
is thought, anyway? Fundamentally it is history alone which 
thinks. “There was thought on Sinai when the Decaloguc 
came down and the trumpets blew and smoke went up from 
the mountain ; the milestones which showed the way to Rome 
and Byzantium thought; the present century thought: as it 
sent forth the law in process of becoming, the totalitarian 
State.” “How do you,” writes Benn in his second essay, 
addressed to an emigrant, ‘‘ how do you conceive the twelfth 
century, for example, the transition from the Romanesque to 
the Gothic way of feeling, do you imagine that it was discussed ? 
Do you imagine that in the North of the land from the South 
of which you are writing to me, somcbody thought out a new 
style of architecture? That people voted about it: round 
arch or pointed arch?” No, in spite of all rationalism and 
democracy, the way of history at its turning-points is to send 
forth “a new human type out of the inexhaustible womb of 
the race, which must fight its way through, which must build 
the idea of its generation, and of its race into “the stuff of 
time, unyielding, acting and suffering as the law of life“de- 
mands”. Benn’s defence of what is, when all is said and 
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done, a mass movement of the people independent of intellect 
and indeed largely of cultural trends, must stand as the best 
which has yet been made. 


2 


The most serious threat to the great tradition of German 
culture is not the elimination of non-Aryan elements, nor the 
banishment of those intellectuals eagainst whose opposition 
National Socialism was victorious, nor the much-advertised 
holocausts of subversive books, which can mostly still be bought 
in the shops, although they are no longer so prominently 
displayed. It is the systematic attempt, not only to suppress 
criticism but to regiment art in the service of the new doc- 
trines, to destroy the creative individualism upon which 
artistic achievement in Western countries has hitherto rested. 

The function of the artist in the Third Reich was described 
in the Volkischer Beobachter of May 21st, 1934, in the following 
terms ; 


~~ 


“So long as there remains in Germany any unpolitical, 
neutral, liberal, or individualistic art, our task is not ended. 
There must no longer be a single artist who creates otherwise 
than nationally and with d‘national purpose. Every artist who 
withdraws from this preoccupation must be hunted as an enemy 
of the nation until he gives up his intolerable resistance.” 


It is true that this is undoubtedly an extreme formulation 
of Nazi cultural doctrine. But the radical tendencies of 
National Socialism, the drive against “reaction”, thwarted 
to some extent in the economic field, have found their outlet 
increasingly in the suppression of “ Bildungsfimmel”, the 
snobbery of education and culture. The lot of the cultivated 
personality, of the individual creative artist or lover of the 
arts, who was reluctant to merge himself in the “ community 
of the people’, has become constantly more difficult. 

Goebbels, who as Minister of Propaganda and President of 
the Reich Chamber of Culture holds a position almost amount- 
ing to that of cultural dictator, gave clear expression to the 
new tendencies in his inaugural speech to the Chamber. 


* ©The system we have overthrown”, he said, “found in 


» «Liberalism its best characterisation. Whereas Liberalism set out 
wetgom the individual and placed him at the centre of everything, 
we have replaced the individual by the people, by the com- 
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munity. Certainly the freedom of the individual must only be 
limited in so far as it conflicts with the freedom of the nation. 
.,. No individual, of high or low degree, can have the right 
to make use of his freedom at the expense of the conception of 
national freedom. For he can only be personally free when 
national freedom is assured.... That is also truce of the 
creative artist. Art is no absolute conception ; it draws its life 
from the life of the people. It was perhaps the worst crime of 
creative individuals in the age we have overcome that they no 
longer stood in organic relation with the people and thus lost 
the roots which would daily have given them fresh sustenance. 
. . . German art, thus divorced from the forces of the race and 
worshipping at the shrine of individual freedom, losi itself in 
the confused jungle of modern civilisation, and soon became mere 
experiment, dalliance or bluff. It had lost all audacity of con~ 
ception, all courage in, execution and all boldness of style. It 
sank to mere artistry. Its problems were no longer the problems 
which shook the world. And the menace to its existence grew 
as the age became fuller of great problems, An art which cuts 
itself off from the people has no right to be surprised when the 
people cut themselves off from art.... This leads to the 
appearance of class divisions in the nation of art. The artist, 
who should be the interpreter of a whole people, places himself 
definitely on the side of property and education, He becomes 
foreign to the people, just as the people become foreign to him, 
Liberalism ends in the disintegration of cultural life.” 


Undoubtedly Goebbels can find considerable justification 
in the freakish cxercises, the cliquey dilettantism of modernist 
art and literature under the Weimar Republic. But when 
he complains that the problems of art were no longer those 
which shook the world, he seems to have forgotten the Marxist 
writers whose support of the proletarian efforis to shake it 
have drawn retribution upon them. Here, indeed, is one of 
the keys to the present state of intellectual life in the Third 
Reich. Such creative talent as was really in touch with the 
people was for the most part on the Marxist side and has now 
emigrated or been suppressed. This loss left German culture 
represented by a disproportionate number of the dull con- 
servatives and non-political dilettants against which Goebbels’s 
speech was directed. 

Thus it is not surprising that the Third Reich should be 
eagerly seeking intellectual and artistic improvements of its 
ideals and doctrines, for men of the first rank who receive a 
genuine impulse from their times. They must affirm the Nazi 
“ Weltanschauung ”, keep in touch with the people and respect 
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ancient customs, and give expression to what the Nazis call 
“ Formwille”’, to that desire for collective discipline which 
is at the root of the German Revolution, with its marching 
Brown Shirts and innumerable group activities. For such 
there is an unequalled opportunity. 

They have not appeared. Culturally the Third Reich is 
still barren. Art has shown no reflection of the intense enthu- 
siasm, of the great forces underlying,the Revolution, Instead, 
an atmosphere of dull restraint has descended upon it like 
a fog. 

At is true that the dangers of a Proletkult on the Russian 
model have on the whole been avoided. The elimination of 
Marxists, Pacifists and non-Aryans did not involve the com- 
plete breach with the past that was pfoduced by the Russian 
rejection of all “‘ bourgeois ” culture. Art and intellect have 
been “ gleichgeschaltet ” ; they have been called upon to fit 
themselves into the new ideological framework ; but the great 
majority of their representatives are still alive and indeed still 
at their posts. 

National Socialism does at any rate strive to absorb the 
old values and traditions instead of destroying them. Here 
again the very incompleteness of the new doctrines, their 
“ seeking” character, may bring salvation and prevent a 
completely one-sided cultural programme being imposed 
without exception, 

For any deficiencies in intellectural and artistic achievement, 
however, the new Germany makes up by organisation. A 
great effort is being made to bring art within réach of the 
masses. Of'the réle of “Strength through Joy’; in this 
connection I have already written. Another active organisa- 
tion is the “ Fighting League of German Culture”, started 
by Rosenberg as the cultural branch of the Nazi Party. The 
League to-operates closely with “Strength through Joy,” 
being, according to its leader, “ particularly entrusted with the 
ideological education of its members, that is to say of all the 
employed population”. It devotes special attention to racial 
questions, arranging lectures on such subjects as Nietzsche, 
Houston Chamberlain, and the biological results of Bolshevism. 
A Day of German Art on the lines of other Nazi festivals is 
an annual fixture, and is held at Munich, designated as the 
“éiiltural capital of the Reich”. An attempt to help artists 
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and at the same‘time to bring their works within reach of 
moderate incomes is the new system for instalment purchase 
of paintings and other artistic objects, which has been arranged 
on a large scale. 

The principal organisation, which includes all German 
workers in the fields of intellect and culture, is the Reich 
Chamber of Culture, on co-operative lines. It is a creation 
of the Ministry of Propagasda and is presided over by Goebbels, 
There are six sections—Music, Plastic and Pictorial Arts, 
Theatre, Literature, Wireless, Film and Press. Membership 
is compulsory and nobody may engage in any of the activities 
covered without it. 

The importance of the various sections differs widely. The 
first two remain a facade. Music is, except for opera, fortun- 
ately non-political, and apart from the elimination of non- 
Aryans, against which Furtwangler registered an ineffective 
protest, has been comparatively little interfered with. The 
same holds good for sculpture and painting, although there 
is a distinct tendency to frown on modernism. 

The theatre is a more important means of influencing public 
opinion, and a more serious attempt has been made to organise 
it. The Ministry of Propaganda is empowered to demand 
the performance or withdrawal of specified works, to confirm 
or cancel appointments of stage managers, attendants, directors 
and the like, and to withdraw the right to conduct a private 
theatre from the owner. Through “Strength through Joy,” 
the masses are to be reached, and a beginning has been made 
with the construction of the new Thingplatze, or great open- 
air theatres, in which the new audiences are to await the new 
drama. Since this has not yet materialised, the Nazi theatre 
falls back largely on the classics, particularly those which can 
be related to contemporary ideals, or dramas of folk-lore and 
legend, and on sketches of peasant life which show due respect 
for the conceptions of Blood and Soil. Foreign plays, such 
as Mr. Shaw’s latest work, which do not exalt Liberal ideas 
or bring the heroic exercise of war into discredit, are also 
given place. The dramatic correspondent of The Times noted 
that works dealing with the individualist function of personal 
love are not encouraged. 

Literature is carefully scrutinised for subversive tendencies, 
but there is no actual censorship. The threat of prison of the 
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concentration camp is rightly held to be sufficient deterrent. 
Nevertheless, as I have already mentioned, a certain amount 
of liberty is permitted, even in matters touching on politics. 
Spengler was fairly subversive, and Ernst Jiinger, at the other 
end of the scale, exalts the proletariat and advocates some- 
thing approaching National Bolshevism. Provided a certain 
amount of skill is exercised, a good deal can be published 
which is not strictly in accordance with Nazi ideology. The 
strongest influence towards uniformity is that of the publishers, 
who are rigidly organised in the Chamber and almost with- 
out exeeption are pathetically anxious to win the approval of 
the new régime. I visited a book exhibition opened by 
Goebbels and was amazed at thevinnumerable directions from 
which the theme of Nationalism can be approached. 
Wireless is, of course, entirely the propagandist monopoly 
of the State. “ Gleichschaltung”’ in the film industry has 
also been very thorough, and it has been the subject of the 
most socialistic measures hitherto enforced. Here the depar- 
ture of the Jews left a great gap, as they had been no less 
influential on the screen in Germany than they are in other 
countries. A fiumber of good propaganda films, such as 
S.A. Mann Brand, have been produced ; they are on the familiar 
Russian lines with the réles of hero and villain reversed. But 
in spite of the fact that the Revolution is in part a movement 
against all that is implied by Hollywood, it has proved impos- 
sible to dispense with American films entirely. English films, 
as long as ex-German Jewish actors do not take a part, are 
popular; “Cavalcade”, with its patriotic emphasis, was a 
great success. This is an illustration of the undoubted fact 
to which I shall refer later, that the new German nationalism 
honours patriotism abroad almost as much as at home. 
The greatest political importance is, of course, to be attri- 
buted to the Press. Here again there is no censorship. But 
the new Press Law expressly makes every journalist a servant 
of the State. He is subject to the Civil Service provisions 
regarding Aryan birth ; he can only exercise his profession 
if registered, and registration can at any time be withdrawn. 
Anonymous journalism is no protection ; editors are compelled 
to disclose the responsibility of individuals for anything that 
appears in their paper. Anything may be required to be 
published and anything may be prohibited, in particular or 
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in general. During many months, for example, mention of 
the Church conflict was absolutely prohibited. It would serve 
no purpose, however, to analyse the complicated provisions of 
the laws governing journalism in Germany. Quite apart from 
these, the power of the Government to ban any newspaper 
temporarily or permanently, or to imprison any offending 
individual, is quite sufficient to give it absolute control over 
the Press. 

There is no doubt that every journalist who values the 
freedom of his profession must long for the good old days of 
censorship. At any rate, then you knew where you were. 
To-day you do not. More than any direct Government con~ 
trol, this uncertainty, coupled with the desire to curry favour, 
produces the dull chorus of assent which characteriscs the 
German Press to-day. It is no exaggeration to say that only 
two daily papers have succeeded in maintaining a semblance 
of individuality, the Frankfurter Zeitung and the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung. 

The natural result was that the German people lost interest 
and confidence in the Press. There has been a great mortality 
among newspapers, quite apart from prohibitions. The 
average monthly circulation of all German newspapers has 
dropped from 1,000,000,000 to 300,000,000. Even the 
Vossische Zeitung of Berlin and the Frankfurter Nachrichten, one 
of the oldest publications in Germany, have disappeared. 
The circulation of foreign newspapers, on the other hand, has 
risén enormously, The aititude of some sections of the public 
may be judged from a question put to me by a workman in 
Munich. He actually asked whether the imported forcign 
newspapers were specially faked by the Nazis | 

In fairness it must be admitted that the Nazis are aware 
of this situation. Goebbels has even made sporadic attempts 
to remedy it and encourage legitimate criticism. In one 
speech he bitterly attacked the Press for being unable to find 
the golden mean. “It is”, he said, “cither anarchist and 
destructive or cringing as a lapdog. It criticises cither every- 
thing or nothing.” The middle course which he wanted to 
see it follow was that of “independent, noble, well-meaning 
criticism of new measures, intermingled with constructive and 
sound advice”’. 

These words are not entirely unjustified. Under ithe 
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Weimar Republic the Press reflected the hopeless discussions 
of the nation: it was querulous, unreliable, unconstructive, 
and showed dissensions on matters of vital national welfare 
unknown in England. But to-day, how is it to find out what 
is regarded as independent, noble, well-meaning criticism ? 
Shortly after the Minister of Propaganda’s speech the Griine 
Post took him at his word, publishing an article which he 
regarded as holding him up to widicule. The paper was 
suspended for three months and the editor was said to have 
been sent to a concentration camp, Truly the lot of jour- 
nalists, and indeed of all engaged in intellectual activity in the 
Third Reich, is not easy. 


S 

_: The most intense struggle of ideas in Germany to-day is 
taking place in the domain of religion. Little or nothing is 
allowed to be published about it in the Press, and although 
a goodly number of theological pamphlets dealing with various 
aspects have been issued, to one who, like myself, is unversed 
in the refinements of theology the subject seems almost un- 
fathomable. 

One thing, however, is certain, The conflict is extraordin- 
arily many-sided and complicated. There has been a general 
tendency to reduce it to simple terms, to describe it as a fight 
between pure religion and rank heresy, Christianity and 
Paganism, as a struggle between Church and State to pre- 
serve religious liberty and keep politics out of religion, or even 
as a genuinely political battle between National Socialism and 
its opponents. Such views are untenable. Although the re- 
ligious conflicts in Germany have considerable political sig- 
nificance (as indeed has been the case with every religious 
conflict in history), they are none the less genuinely religious. 

The origins of this struggle of the spirit, probably as great 
as any which have taken place in Germany since the Refor- 
mation, are twofold. In the first place the Totalitarian State 
with its claim for the undivided allegiance of each citizen has 
revived the old issues between Church and State, which have 
played such an immense part in the history of Western civili- 
sation, in a peculiarly acute form. In the second place, the 
mmense wave of enthusiasm which has convulsed the whole 
people was essentially religious, or at any rate pseudo-religious 
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in character, and could scarcely fail therefore to have a pro- 
found effect upon religious life. 

The “ Kulturkampf” of the last century was a conflict on 
familiar ground—Protestant versus Catholic. It was also an 
attempt by Bismarck to assert the authority of the State in 
religious questions. The principle “ cujus regio ejus religio ” 
was emphatically recognised by Luther, and in the whole 
Evangelical Church the Godly Prince was Summus Episcopus. 
But in the Catholic south and west the Pope was supreme. 
Moreover, the Catholic Church claimed the right to interfere 
in political matters, such as public morality and education. 
In order to defend their position from State interference the 
Catholics went openly into politics, developed the Centre 
Party, and ultimately gained a somewhat indecisive victory 
over Bismarck. ; 

The Weimar Republic did not greatly .alter the relations 
between the Catholic Church and the State. The Church 
remained independent and became even more active in poli~ 
tics. With remarkable skill it achieved a compromise with 
the free-thinking Socialists through which Prussia was governed 
during the whole life of the Republic. On the whole, the 
Catholics probably managed to gain ground, if anything, as 
compared with the pre-war period. 

But the advent of the Republic completely changed the 
status of the Evangelical Churches, of which, as a survival of 
the dynastic period, there were twenty-eight, partly Lutheran 
and partly Reformed (Calvinist), Deprived of their princely 
heads, they became mere associations, and in conformity with 
the spirit -of the times they adopted for the most part more 
or less democratic constitutions. They were considerably less 
successful in adapting themselves to the new circumstances 
than the Catholic Church, and politically they played a 
negligible part. They remained largely conservative and 
royalist in sympathy, although a certain number of pastors 
appear to have flirted with Socialism, much to the disgust 
of the rest. They did little to combat the religious indiffer- 
ence of the age and regain hold of the people, confining 
themselves rather to defence, to an endeavour to retain the 
allegiance of the devout and keep independent of the State 
or politics. ; 

Such was, briefly, the situation of the churches when the 
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Nazi upheaval shook them to their foundations. It was not 
that the Nazi movement was anti-Christian. Quite the con- 
trary. One of the Twenty-five Articles declares that ‘ the 
Party, as such, stands for positive Christianity, but does not 
bind itself in the matter of creed to any particular confession ”’. 
One of its most popular slogans has been the declaration of 
war against godlessness. The declared aim of the movement 
was to restore a Christian basis im opposition to atheistic 
Marxism or indifferentist Socialism. National Socialism was 
fanatically in favour of many of the ideals which the Christian 
Church has protected since its foundation—all those associated 
with the sanctity of family life in particular. 

But, in the words Of the Dean of Chichester (writing in the 
Spectator), one of those cases had arisen, “of which history 
affords many examples, when the Christian Church finds 
itself in more awkward company when it has to deal with a 
friendly Government than when it has to face one which is 
unfriendly *. The National Socialist State is totalitarian. It 
demands the whole-hearted co-operation of every individual, 
every institution in the country. The essence of its technique 
for dealing with opposition is to prevent the formation of any 
“cells? of independence. No cranny can be left in which 
the believers in any other ideas than those of the Nazis may 
find shelter and plan conspiracies. Thus out ofits very nature 
the Totalitarian State was led to demand, if not the ‘‘ Gleich- 
schaltung ”’ of the Churches, at least the confining of their 
activities within the purely religious sphere. 

Hitler has clearly laid down in My Struggle that a political 
party should not take up any position regarding matters 
outside its scope, and religious matters in particular. He 
advocated a rigid distinction between matters spiritual and 
temporal. Thus, provided only that the Churches were will- 
ing to retire altogether from politics, he was in principle 
prepared to meet them half-way. 

At first the Catholic Church adapted itself to the new 
situation with remarkable celerity. It threw over political 
Catholicism without the semblance of a struggle. The Pope 
must have realised that the national fervour raging in Ger- 
many was felt as much by Catholics as by Protestants. A 
Gisalpine movement might easily have developed had he re- 
mained obdurate. Moreover, the whole tone of the Third 
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Reich, the new enthusiasm for family life, the moral revival, 
obviously offered the Catholic Church an opportunity pro- 
vided only that it could reach a modus vivendi while preserving 
essential principles. So a remarkably clever compromise was 
reached in the Concordat. The appointment of all arch- 
bishops, bishops and coadjutors remained with Rome, subject 
to the approval of the Government (a concession to be found 
in many previous concogdats). Most important of all, the 
Nuncio in Berlin was made the channel of communication 
with Rome. The Catholic schools were placed on a firmer 
foundation than ever. On the other hand, the Catholic clergy 
were strictly ordered to abstain from every political activity. 
No criticism was to be permitted. The Catholic Bishops had 
to watch their step. 

As the Dean of Chichester points out, this was more than 
Bismarck ever got or the Pope either. But it was one thing 
to sign a Concordat, another to work it. The friction in the 
Catholic parts of Germany has been intense. There seems 
little doubt that in Bavaria, their country of origin, the Nazis 
are less popular than anywhere else. The local leaders, such 
as Hermann Esser and Wagner, are fanatically anti-Catholic, 
There is a not unnatural conflict between two all-embracing 
claims on the individual—most significantly National Social- 
ism was originated mainly by Catholics or ex-Catholics. It 
is proving exceedingly difficult to find the dividing-line be- 
tween matters spiritual and temporal envisaged in the Con- 
cordat, The compulsory sterilisation law is of course contrary 
to Catholic principles, and the Catholic Youth Associations, 
guaranteed in principle by the Concordat, are fighting against 
being split up and merged in the Hitler Youth, Persecution 
and propaganda have enormously reduced their numbers 5 
they are forbidden to wear uniform, march or go on excursions, 
and rarely allowed to meet at all. Pressure, and above all 
the threat of future unemployment, has resulted in nearly 
all children joining the Hitler Youth. 

An even more serious issue is, however, the question of the 
extremist racial doctrines, the “heroic attitude to life”, 
which Catholics regard as of pagan origin and fundamentally 
incompatible with Christian humility, and the attacks on the 
Old Testament owing to its Jewish origin. It appears that, 
after Cardinal Faulhaber’s famous Advent sermons, which.4s 
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a defence of the Old Testament could scarcely be bettered, 
he would have beenvarrested by the Secret Police but for the 
last-minute intervention of Berlin. Many priests have been 
imprisoned for saying little more. The tension found practical 
illustration while I was in Munich in bullet-holes through the 
Cardinal’s window, which Hermann Esser tried to persuade 
me as having been the work of a Catholic agent-provocateur. 

The Catholic question is primarilypa conflict between Church 
and Staite. The unity of the Church is not endangered. But 
the Evangelical Churches are torn by bitter internal dissen- 
sions which go to the very roots of their theology. 

The enthusiasm of the Revolution for unification brought 
the urgent demand for unification of the various Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches, which had been largely prevented 
by the local particularism and prejudice against which the 
Nazi movement was a reaction. This was not merely due to 
the natural wish of the State to negotiate with a centralised 
body ; it represented the genuine wish of the great majority 
of churchpeople. Accordingly the representatives of the prin- 
cipal divisions of the Church drew up a new Constitution and 
nominated Dr. von Bodelschwingh, a universally respected 
and entirely non-political figure, as Primate of the unified 
“ Evangelical Church of the Reich ”’. 

Had the Evangelical Churches possessed inner cohesion this 
might have met the case. But they did not. They were 
fundamentally divided by the rise of the so-called ‘‘ German 
Christians ”’, 

There seems little doubt that the idea of forming™& group 
to reflect Nazi ideas within the Church was originated mainly 
by uhscrupulous Church politicians (the description is that 
of a Nazi friend) like the dismissed Bishop Hossenfelder. But 
the movement itself cannot be dismissed so easily. Within 
a very short time it atiracted a great many sincere and pious 
men, particularly among the younger pastors, who felt the 
spiritual forces in the national resurgence and wanted to har- 
ness them to the service of Christianity. They felt that here 
at last was a chance of getting into touch with the people, 
who were deeply stirred and ready to find their way back 
to religion. They admitted that the movement in the souls 
of the people sprang from political, not religious causes, that 
the Church had not taken the lead. But after all, the advent 
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of Hitler was undoubtedly a miracle. So the Gospel must 
be preached to the people in a way they could undersiand, 
dusty dogmas must not stand in the way, and no question 
must arise of religion being antagonistic to the new revela- 
tion. Young pastors joined the Storm Troops and theological 
students were formed into “ theological troops”. Open-air 
services were held for the Brown Army and pastors delivered 
addresses at Nazi celebrations. Started in 1932, the move- 
ment had grown to very considerable dimensions by the 
summer of 1933. 

The nomination of Bodelschwingh, who belonged to the 
Gospel and Church group which had run the Evangelical 
Church since the War, was too much for the German Chris- 
tians. They agitated violently, held protest meetings, and 
managed, chiefly through Goring, a strong sympathiser, 10 
induce the State to intervene and compel elections. These 
were held under pressure. The opposition was shut out from 
Press and wireless and Hitler made a speech which was gener- 
ally interpreted as favouring the German Christians. They 
gained a two-thirds majority. Their candidate, Dr. Muller, 
became Primate and appointed a “ Cabinet” consisting 
mainly of the more extreme German Christians. During the 
summer the dissatisfied pastors formed an Opposition League. 
When the new authorities introduced the Aryan clause for 
pastors and ventilated the idea of the Ghetto Church, or 
separate Church for Jews, the League’s numbers grew swilily. 
The storm burst just before the proposed celcbration of the 
German ‘Christian triumph at Wittenberg. At a famous 
demonstration of the German Christians in the Sportpalast 
in Berlin, the Berlin leader Krause called for the abolition of 
the Old Testament and the elimination of “ superstitious<’ 
passages in the New. The crucifix must be replaced by the 
swastika. The Nordic spirit must conquer Oriental material- 
ism. The scales fell from people’s eyes; nearly half the 
pastors joined the Opposition League, and there were many 
resignations from the German Christians. ’ 

It would serve little purpose, and take up too much space, 
to describe the changing fortunes of the struggle, which has 
centred round the personality of the German Christian leaders 
as well as their doctrines. Bishop Muller tried conciliation 
and he tried coercion, the latter policy under the influence 
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of his “ Chief of Staff”, Bishop Oberheid, who was hailed in 
German Christian quarters ‘as the strong man who was going 
to create order. The Obertheid group appear to have reckoned 
on the support of the State, which was not always. forth- 
coming. Everything has failed; the “ United Evangelical 
Church of the Reich ” is threatened with schism. A moderate 
German Christian foretold to me as early as Christmas 1933 
that only a complete change of personnel and methods could 
bring peace. 

During the critical days of June 1934, it appeared as though 
such a change were in prospect. Bishop Oberheid resigned, 
Goring made a moderate speech generally interpreted as 
meaning that Miiller’s resignation was in prospect. But the 
Reich Bishop and his lay legal adviser Dr. Jager, who had 

‘been Church Commissioner a year before, seem to have 
utilised the political tension of the great “purge” to dig 
themselves in once again. The opposition movement, how- 
ever, with 7,000 out of 16,000 pastors, has already formed, 
under the title German Confessional Church, what amounts 
to a separate organisation, and is carrying on the struggle 
under conditions of immense difficulty. 

Nothing could illustrate the fundamental character of the 
Revolution better than the doctrinal questions at issue. 
There’ are innumerable shades of opinion which can broadly 
be classified into several main groups. 

One group is irrevocably opposed to any suggestion of 
allowing the Church to be influenced by the advent of the 
Third] Reich. It is headed by Dr. Karl Barth, of Bonn 
University, one of the most famous Evangelical -theologians 
in’ Europe. Barth’s theological position is an extreme form 
of the doctrine, common on the Continent but seldom de- 
fended in this country, that the Gospel’s message is purely 
transcendental and has no concern with contemporary thought 
and ideals. Thus there should be no question of the Third 
Reich influencing the Church. In a series of pamphlets, of 
which the first was issued in June 1933, he accused the Ger- 
man Christians of the rankest heresy. Their whole doctrine 
was contrary to the spirit of the Evangelical Church, The 
* principle of leadership ” in the Church could mean nothing 
but authoritarian domination in the Roman manner. The 

' Church could have nothing to do with race ; it was founded 
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on the Holy Ghost. Its duty was not to serve the German 
people and bring them back into the churches, but io serve 
God and keep the Gospel pure and free at all costs. Ina 

now famous passage, Dr. Barth declared that he said “ un- 
conditionally and without reservation no to the spirit and the 
letter of this doctrine’. Rather than accept it “the Evan- 
gelical Church should become an infinitesimal group and go 
into the catacombs ” 

Dr. Barth has a considérable following. It seems probable, 
however, that the majority of the opposition pastors have 
views more in sympathy with the so-called Young Reformers, 
whom Barth attacked almost as bitterly as the German Chris- 
tians. They value purity of docirine, but they also want to 
meet and get into close touch with the people. They are at 
pains to avoid opposition to the State. They accept the Third 
Reich. ‘They admit that the Nazi movement has done good, 
particularly in sweeping away the loose relativity of values 
which flourished under the Weimar Republic. But there 
must be no Aryan clause for pastors, no Ghetto Church, no 
tampering with doctrine, no attempt to discredit the Old 
Testament, 

Then there are the moderate German Christians, including 
probably Bishop Miiller himself, who is undoubtedly a sincere 
and pious man, although through weakness he allowed him- 
self to be used by extremists. The point of view of this group 
demands some sympathy. They want to achieve a synthesis 
between the new consciousness of race and the Christian re- 
ligion. For the most part they want to avoid touching dogma 
at all and are very angry if accused of paganism. They say 
that there is no conflict between race and Christianity, God 
created -all the races of the world, Nordics, Aryans, Chinese, 
Jews, Negroes, each in its kind. Race is a great gift and 
God wishes each race to develop itself in its own way and 
keep itself as pure as possible, just as He wants individuals 
to develop themselves and keep themsclves pure. , Moreover, 
each race, being different, must necessarily experiencé Christi- 
anity differently, in accordance with its peculiar character- 
istics. One German Christian missionary told me the story 
of a negro artist who painted Our Lord black. His colleagues 
were shocked, but he thought it right and very significant. 
ihe churches had been emptied because they laid too much 
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stress on an outworn theology and did noi make Christianity 
comprehensible tothe people. As Bishop Miller expressed it 
to the Dean of Chichester, it is in speaking the language of the 
people, in turning away from a Jewish and Palestinian body 
of ideas that Christ will ai last come into His own. The 
German people have a mission and it is a Christian mission. 
As regards the much-discussed Aryan Clause for pastors, 
Bishop Muller explained that it would not be advisable even 
to send a Bavarian to East Prussia. “In view of the new race- 
consciousness it was impossible to send pastors of Jewish 
descent to preach the Gospel to Gefmans. 

The last group can no longer be regarded as within the 
Evangelical Church at all—the whole-hog believers in the 
Nordic Evangel, and above all in race. They are joining 
the frankly non-Christian German Faith Movement, which 
is*struggling for “‘freedom of conscience’, that is to say, 
for recognition as a new religion beside the Protestant and 
Catholic faiths. The leaders of this movement are by no 
means agreed on fundamentals. They range from Dr. Krause, 
ex-leader of the Berlin German Christians, who still regards 
himself as a believer in Christianity, to Dr. von Leers, who 
attacks it as the “embodiment of Jewish morality and in- 
feriority ’, and frankly advocates paganism. Most represen- 
tative is Professor J. W. Hauer, of Jena, one of whose lectures 
I attended. He rejects the Bible,and Christianity, while 
expressing reverence for Jesus Himself. He repudiates St. 
Paul entirely. As the Rev. Dr. Garvie pointed out in an 
article in the Contemporary Review for July 1934, the philo- 
sophic basis of the Hauer Movement is a mystical pantheism, 
“The objective power to which we bow,” writes Hauer in 
one pamphlet, “the religious leader to which we render 
obedience is the religious primal Will (Urwille) of the Ger- 
man people, which has made itself known in the great figures 
and heralds of German faith.” He opposes an Aryan-Ger- 
manic religion to a Nearer-Asia-Semitic. The pantheistic 
quality of this mysticism is revealed by the admission, which 
Hauer frankly makes, that the Semitic and other races also 
have a direct access to ultimate reality in the shape of their 
racial “ primal will”. 

Although the Faith Movement is obviously an extreme 
manifestation of German Nationalism, it may be mentioned 
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in passing that it shows little sign of an excessively war-like 
spirit, Its adherents are fond of distributing pacifist pamphlets 
advocating a new International based on race. Lutheranism 
and the Old Testament are far better supports for the “ mental 
rearmament” of Germany, or indeed of any nation, as Oliver 
Cromwell and old Kruger of South African fame well knew. 

The lectures I personally attended lefi me with the impres- 
sion that Christianity had little to fear, that these dreamers 
of * Deutschtum” were vague pseudo-intellectuals who had 
little chance of carrying the people with them. It was notice-~ 
able how few Nazi uniforms were to be seen, while there were 
several of the strange-garmenied, long-haired and bearded 
individuals whom everybody travelling in Germany meets 
occasionally. On the other hand, recent reports indicate 
that the movement is gaining some ground at the expense,of 
the declining German Christians, and has a foothold among 
the Hitler Youth. ‘ 

In an interesting letter to The Times the Evangelical theo- 
logian Adolf Keller, of Geneva, points out that the religious 
controversy in Germany has in the last analysis much more 
to do with theology than with ecclesiastical policy. The 
fundamental issue lies between the theology of creation and 
the theology of redemption. : 

“The theology of the German Christians,” he writes, ‘ and 
still more of the German Faith Movement, is based on the mys- 
ticism of the blood, the race, and the State, and interprets these 
facts as elements of the Divine Creation. The theology of the 
Depoeten without denying God’s creation, is based on the 
sole fact of God’s revelation and redemption through Jesus 
Christ and His Gospel. ... One cannot understand the Ger. 
man Church revolution withgut understanding this conflict, and 
even Herr Hitler must study a little bit of theology if he wishes to 
understand why German Ministers cannot hold peace together,” 
Peace in the Church is certainly Hitler’s aim: The attitude 

of most leading Nazis to the Church conflicts as well as to 
the heathen religiosity of the Faith Movement is one of extreme 
irritation. They bitterly regret now having allowed the 
German Christian movement to rise in unofficial association 
with the Party—one of them suggested that it was only because 
the leaders were overworked at the time. They obviously 
want to find the dividing-line between religion and politics, 
and, leave religion alone, 
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The religious conflict is the first clear demonstration of the 
limits of “ Gleichschaliung ”. It is not opposition to National 
Socialism or to the principle of leadership, and least of all to 
the endeavour to regenerate Germany under Hitler. It is the 
struggle of sincere, carnest and patriotic men to establish a 
field in which beliefs can be truly held and eternal values 
revered independently of the prescribed “‘ Weltanschauung ”’. 
It is in the tradition of Luther, which combined freedom of 
thought and conscience with obedience to the Obrigkeit, the 
constituted authority of the State, 

hile literature and art are hopelessly moribund, religion 
is more alive than ever before. Religious questions are once 
more on the map ; issues as vital as those of the religious wars 
are being fought out. Christianity is showing its determina- 
tion to play a part in moulding the new Germany. It may 
well prove to be the strongest force making for moderation. 
As the Dean of Chichester has written, “a profounder and 
wider Christianity may emerge out of this heroic struggle for 
the Cross ”’, 
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CHAPTER XI 
IS eIT PEACE? 


R. SISLEY HUDDLESTON in his excellent work 

War Unless utiered the prayer that we might be 

delivered not from war but from peace, as an 

instrument of national policy. There is profound truth in 

this. The twaddle about peace which is to-day part of the 

stock-in-trade of every statesman, whatever his aims, serves 

no other purpose but to envelop the realities of the world 

situation in a dense smoke-screen through which the unfor- 

tunate general public, the prospective victims of the next war, 
find it impossible to penetrate. - 

Throughout the centuries mankind has on the whole de- 
sired peace. Wars have almost invariably resulted not from 
any wish for war as war, but from the clash of races, of nations, 
of religions, of principles, of practical realities and, less often, 
of intangible idealisms for which men were prepared to make 
the supreme sacrifice. 

There is at the present time a tendency to emphasise the 
importance of armaments as a cause of war. Men have 
fought with fists, with clubs, with arrows of stone and of steel, 
with spears and bayonets, with guns and poison gas. How- 
ever armaments are limited, the use of force will always be 
possible. When Soviet Russia first appeared at Geneva with 
the proposal to abolish all armaments there appeared a car- 
toon representing the bear proposing to the rest of the animals 
that they should have their claws cut off and their teeth 
removed so that the whole animal kingdom might then settle 
its differences by hugging matches ! 

Armaments have in fact scarcely ever been more than a 
minor contributory cause of war. If the Disarmament Con- 
ference should some day succeed, it would make less difference 
than is generally imagined to the prospects of war. The 
underlying factors would remain much the same and the 
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psychological effect of success would not last indefinitely. It 
is often urged that more or less disarmed nations like the 
Scandinavian countries, Holland, Switzerland, are more secure 
without armaments than they would be with them. That is 
sheer absurdity. These nations are relatively secure because 
they have little or no cause of quarrel with their neighbours. 
Were they to plaster their territories with fortresses, guns and 
tanks it would make no differen¢e. The same reasoning 
applics to the famous unprotected United States-Canadian 
frontier. Nobody worries about it because there is no actual 
or potential-cayse, of serious quarrel between the inhabitants 
on each side of the border. Let such a quarrel arise and 
fortresses will soon spring up, if military science holds them 
of value at the time. 

The efforts of the Disarmament Conference have thus been 
directed towards curing symptoms rather than the disease 
itself. And they have not unnaturally been hopelessly unsuc- 
cessful. Let us endeavour to lift the smoke-screen of pacific 
words and analyse the essential facts of the situation. 


2 


The real danger confronting the world is that of another 
internecine war within what may be described as Western 
civilisation, which might well fail to survive the strain. In 
that case other races, whether yellow or brown or black, or 
other systems of civilisation such as that of Soviet Russia, 
could alone be the gainers. And if Western civilisation wants 
peace, it must establish it above all in Europe, where the 
greatest danger lies, -  - 

Two great and intimately connected factors menace the 
peace of Europe. In the first place the defeated Powers do 
not accept the territorial status quo set up at Versailles and 
there is no prospect of their doing so. In the second place, 
the Revolution in Germany is releasing a dynamic force which 
combines expansive nationalism with a revolutionary fervour 
whose proselytising powers cannot yet be estimated, but may 
prove to bear comparison with those of the French Revolution 
a century and a half ago. 

The Treaty-drafters at Versailles salved their consciences 
by the thought of the famous Article 19 of the League Cove- 
nant, which provides for Treaty revision. They realised that, 
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to implement that article would be the real test of the League’s 
ability ‘to settle disputes by pacific means and they had faith 
in the League. That faith has been sadly disappointed. The 
merest hint of Treaty revision has been enough to call forth 
protests from Treaty beneficiaries that they would not give 
up territory without a fight. 

Mr. Sisley Huddleston has said that the choice is no longer 
between revision and nén-revision but between revision by 
agreement and revision by war. That is probably no exag- 
geration if the alternative of maintaining in perpetuity an 
overwhelming military superiority to the defeated Powers be 
excluded. The surest way to change the atmosphere of Europe 
would be to arrive at some agreement with Germany and 
her ex-Allies, to substitute at long last a negotiated for a 
dictated peace. 

In saying this I do not wish to be understood cither as 
supporting the ex-enemy claims or as rejecting them. There 
has been a certain amount of dispute, for example, about the 
relative merits of the German and Polish claims to the Corri- 
dor, or Pomorze as the Poles prefer to call it. Undoubtedly 
it was Polish territory for many centuries, Undoubtedly it 
is largely inhabited by Slavs akin to the Poles. But, be it 
noted, precisely the same arguments would apply to the 
German claim on Alsace. Alsace was German for as long 
as Pomorze was Polish and it is inhabited by a German- 
speaking race akin to the Germans. Such arguments do not 
affect the vital question whether the most numerous and one 
of the most vigorous races in Europe will consent in perpetuity 
to this separation of an ancient ‘province from the homeland. 
The fact that France never accepted the loss of Alsace-Lor- 
raine was one of the most important causes of the last war. 
Tn that sense a new Alsace-Lorraine has been created. ~ 

It is true that a rapprochement with Poland is perhaps the most 
astonishing feature of Nazi foreign policy. I could not but 
reflect, as I listened to Hitler speaking in the Reichstag about 
the Polish pact, that the same words about Poland might have 
cost, the life of any of his predecessors, It would be a mistake 
to imagine, however, that the Germans have abandoned the 
idea of revising their éastern frontier. No one who has had 
any knowledge of the people since the War could imagine 
- for a moment that they would. My own experience was 
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that nearly cverybody was prepared to abandon Alsace- 
Lorraine ; most accepted the loss of Posen and would have 
been content with minor rectifications of the Upper Silesian 
frontier and that with Czecho-Slovakia ; opinion on the need 
for colonies was divided ; but all were adamant on the ques- 
tion of the Corridor. The indubitable strength of the rap- 
prochement in [ace of these obstacles may well be due to the 
existence of some sort of territorial Yargain for the event of a 
reopening of the question of Russia’s western boundaries, 
notably in respect of the Ukraine. The Rosenberg Plan for 
Eastern colonisation is not yet dead, 

Apart from the genuine intentions to work for racial recon- 
ciliation shown in the agreement to avoid mutually antagon- 
istic propaganda, the Polish policy seems to have a dual sig- 
nificance, In the first place, it is additional evidence—if any 
were needed—that Germany has abandoned all hope of Geneva 
as an instrument for satisfying her claims, and prefers to deal 
directly with her neighbours. In the second place, it shows 
an intelligent realisation on the part of the Nazi leaders that 
it is useless to hammer on every door at once, that whatever 
ambitions Germany may have in Central and Eastern Europe, 
it is wiser to get her hands free somewhcre. 

When the League of Nations failed to take any steps towards 
implementing Article 19 of the Covenant it missed one of the 
great opportunities of history. This failure was even more 
serious than the fiasco in Manchuria, Nothing could have 
been more effective in making the collective system of security 
a reality than the revision of the Versailles Treaty and the 
dissociation of the League from all connection with it. For 
from the first the fatal weakness of the League has been its 
character as a new Holy Alliance to maintain the status quo, 
It is static rather than dynamic. But history is dynamic ; 
it shows no example of perpetual maintenance of a status quo, 
and perhaps that is well. Perhaps the rise and fall of races 
and nations, the clash of competing systems, the impact of 
one civilisation. upon. another are the stuff of which history, 
indeed human progress itself are made. If war is to be out- 
lawed, or even if its frequency is to be reduced, some other 
effective method for settling political as opposed to legal dis- 
putes, for altering treaties and above all for making territorial 
adjustments, must be evolved. It is beyond the scope of this 
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book to discuss such possibilities. But if the present League 
of Nations, or any new international organisation which may 
be substituted for it, is to play a real pari in world develop- 
ment, peaceful change rather than the maintenance of a rigid 
peace is the central problem to which it must address itself. 

It may, of course, fairly be urged that Treaty revision 
would involve capitulation to the threat of force, That may 
be. Hitherto force or thetthreat of force has been the most 
effective motive-power in world affairs. The Nazis have con- 
sistently urged that only a strong Germany would obtain 
concessions from the world, and who shall say that they are 
wrong? The opportunity for making concessions to weak- 
ness, of dealing generously with a prostrate enemy, has long 
been lost. 

At the fourteenth Assembly of the League of Nations, 
which preceded Germany’s withdrawal from Geneva, Goebbels 
and the other German representatives must have felt much 
as Danton or Robespierre would have felt had they attended 
a Conference of monarchs in 1793. Germany was up against 
it all round. When Dr. Dollfuss walked to the rostrum the 
applause went on for several minutes. The Germans knew 
very well what that meant. Jews and the Jewish question 
were much in evidence. Mr. Ormsby-Gore told the Germans 
exactly what he thought of their racial ideals. In the Inter- 
national Labour Office the Nazi representatives’ right to speak 
for the workers was hotly disputed. Quite apart from the 
disarmament question, Germany’s subsequent decision to have 
done with the whole performance was scarcely surprising. 

That Assembly was symbolic of the clash between the 
fanatical ideology of National Socialism and the democratic 
philosophy to which at any ‘vate lip-service is still paid in 
most other European countries. The Germans may deny 
that their creed is an article of cxport, but quite independently 
of all purely territorial matiers it threatens the foundations 
of the Europe set up at Versailles. Embryo Nazi parties 
havé sprung up in so many countries that it is almost possible 
to speak of a new Brown International. . The explosive force 
of National Socialism is greatly strengthened by the fact 
that it embraces all the Germanic and German-speaking 
races in Europe, and indeed in the world. Even such tra- 
ditionally independent nations as the Swiss and the Dutch, 
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not to mention the Scandinavians, are said to be seriously 
perturbed at the infectious influence of the new German 
gospel on their younger men, although since the executions 
of June 30 the enthusiasm seems to have declined. But in 
any case, the German Revolution has been as a clarion call 
to the minorities of purely German. race. 

The result of the War was io destroy the ancient domination 
of the Germanic races in Central Europe. The new States 
which have been set up, notably Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, contain large German ‘minorities living in a state 
of comparative subjection despite the minority treaties and 
the League Covenant. The tables have been turned: the 
Slav has the upper hand instead of the Teuton. It is scarcely 
surprising that the oppressed Germans in the new States 
should rally as one man to the Nazi racial banner, whose 
declared object is to unite all Germans. It is also natural 
that the new States should feel themselves threatened and 
retaliate by ruthlessly suppressing National Socialism among 
their subjects of German race. 

In Austria, the population is of course purely German, so 
that the question of minorities does not arise. It is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to assess the true situation in that unhappy 
country. But it is possible to say that the usual picture of 
a patriotic and popular Government standing up against a 
bullying neighbour is wholly misleading. 

At the time of the Revolution the Austrian situation was 
not unlike that in Germany. The Nazi Party was growing 
very swiftly and of course received a tremendous impetus 
from the victory in the Reich. But the Dollfuss Government, 
consisting partly of the same Conservative and aristocratic 
elements which had given Hitler power in Germany, and 
partly of the very powerful Catholic Christian Social Party, 
learnt from the German example and rejected co-operation 
“ with the Nazis. Instead, they refused to hold elections, 
dissolved Parliament, and endeavoured to create something 
which had, since the fall of the Hapsburgs, been almost 
unknown—an independent Austrian patriotism. Until the 
advent of the Nazis, which made their political opponents 
unwilling to join the Third Reich, there is no doubt that the 
great majority of Austrians would have accepted the 
* Anschluss” had it not been for the Allied veto. 
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The Austrian Government are bitterly opposed on the one 
hand by the Social Democrats of Vienna, whose organisation 
they have destroyed by measures reminiscent of those of the 
Nazis in Germany—except that there was more fighting and 
loss of life—and on the other hand by the Nazis, who are 
even more fanatical than in Germany. Estimates of the 
strength of these two parties vary ; together they probably 
can claim the support of éhrce-quarlers of the nation, Since 
the crushing of the Socialists there has heen a noticeable 
tendency for them to go over to the Nazis, who are regarded 
as much less reactionary than the Government. Some ol ny 
Jewish friends in Vienna, who can scarcely be suspected of 
pro-Nazi sympathies, estimate that the Nazis can muster an 
absolute majority. But the Government have shown that by 
skilful manceuvring and armed force a small minority can 
remain in power. 

The German attitude towards this situation has all along 
becn ambiguous. It is perhaps Hitler’s dearest wish to sec 
Austria and Germany united. He appears to have been to 
some extent personally responsible for the fighting attitude 
of the Nazi Party in Austria and certainly for such measures 
of economic pressure as the 1,000 mark tax on Gernuin visitors 
to the country. Hitler and the vast majority of Nazis, par« 
ticularly those in South Germany, must have been longing 
for a successful Nazi revolution. How far the German Govern« 
ment can be held responsible for the ill-fated * putsch ” which 
cost the life of Dr. Dollfuss, is impossible to say. ‘Che Nazi 
Party certainly created the atmosphere which led to it and 
backed Habicht and Frauenfeld in Munich, 

The revolt was badly prepared and failed. But the chief 
reason for its failure was the readiness of the Italians to march, 
Mussolini virtually rules in Austria and has shown the Austrians 
that they cannot become Nazi without being invaded. This 
has produced a resigned state of mind in which the Nazis seem 
to be losing ground. At the same time the Germans have 
been shown that the Nazification of Austria means war, 
Since that must at all costs be avoided for the present there 
has been a change of policy which Herr von Papen has been 
sent to carry out. But it is futile to imagine that the goal 
of uniting the Ausirian and German branches of the German 
race has been abandoned on either side of the border. 
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The efforts that are being made to prevent Austria from 
falling under German domination reflect the view that she 
is the gateway of Central Europe. A German victory there 
would probably mean the beginning of a new Mitteleuropa 
to teplace the old German-Hapsburg alliance destroyed in 
the War. The various plans which have been evolved to 
reconstitute the economic unity of the Danubian States, 
notably the one which came toe grief owing to German 
opposition in 1931, were essentially attempts to build an 
impassable barrier against German predominance. The 
Germans fcel that they are and always have been the economic 
and cultural leaders of that part of Europe, and can moreover 
point out that their trade with the Danubian States far exceeds 
in importance that of any other nation. 

The situation of Nazi Germany in Europe to-day thus 
presents some analogies to that of a boiler, heated by the 
fires of racial idealism, upon the safety-valve of which the 
greater part of Europe is sitting. Is there going to be an 
explosion ? 


3 

In considering the prospects of war in Europe it is essential 
to distinguish the immediate from the distant future. When 
the Nazis came into power there were many people who 
believed that rash action, such as a “ Jameson Raid ” in the 
Polish Corridor, might set a spark to the powder-magazine of 
Europe. They underrated the influence of the German 
military authorities and the intelligence of the Nazis, There 
is not the least likelihood of Germany’s provoking an armed 
conflict while she is in her present state of military inferiority. 
Moreover, her new rulers urgenily need peace in order to 
continue and complete the work of domestic reconstruction 
which they have undertaken. Nazi Germany is likely to be 
fundamentally conciliatory for a good many years to come. 

Hitherto the danger to the peace of Europe has come 
from a different quarter. There can be no doubt that France 
and her Slav allies, whose fears were greatly increased by 
the victory of National Socialism, have played with the idea 
of a preventive war. Under the guise of “sanctions” this 
possibility was openly canvassed in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The two main reasons why such action was not taken were 
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the unwillingness of Great Britain to support it and the 
realisation that while it would be easy to march into Germany, 
it might be more difficult to march out. 

For Germany to-day is not the nalion of the Ruhr occupa- 
tion. An eminent soldier of my acquaintance recently sug- 
gested that the Germans might have some wonderful card 
up their sleeves, some new method of chemical warfare, for 
example. That may be sp. But it is also possible that their 
secret is something very different, something which was 
expressed to me, it is true somewhat optimistically, by an 
intimate friend of Hitler’s. “You can start a preventive 
war,” he said ; “ you can bomb our cities and destroy them ; 
you can occupy our territory as far as Berlin. But you will 
not break our spirit. Every man, woman and child will 
resist to the last.” 

Mr. Lloyd George quotes in his second volume of war 
memoirs a memorandum written by Lord Balfour in 1916. 
It deals with the course to be followed in the event of 
an Allied victory and contains ihe following prophetic 
passage : 


“Tf I had my way, I should rule out any attempt to touch 
the internal affairs of Germany or of Austria, It may be that, 
under the stress of defeat, ancient jealousies—forgotten in the 
hour of victory—will revive. South may be divided from North, 
Roman Catholic from Protestant, Wurttemberg, Bavaria and 
Saxony from Prussia or from each other. A revolution may 
upset the Hohenzollerns and a new Germany arise on the ruins 
of militarism. 

“ Any or all of these things are possible, but I would certainly 
deprecate any attempt on the part of the victorious enemy to 
bring them about. One of the few recorded attempts to crush 
militarism in a defeated State was Napoleon’s attempt to destroy 
the Prussian Army after Jena, No attempt was ever less suc- 
cessful. As everybody knows, Napoleon’s policy compelled Prussia to 
contrive the military system which has created modern Germany [my 
italics]. It may be—I hope it will be—in the power of the 
Allies to strip Germany of much of her non-German territory ; 
but, whatever be the limits of the new Germany, I hope no 
attempt will be made to control or modify her internal policy.” 


Lord Balfour’s words have come true in every particular. ' 
The imposition of democracy on Germany has produced. 
National Socialism ; the imposition of unilateral disarmament 
has impelled her to evolve a new system of militarism which ; 
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just ag in 1812 is in a sense the very basis of the national 
resurgence. : 

Military thinkers seem to be following the lead of those 
who like General von Seeckt and Captain Liddell Hart are 
convinced that the small, highly-trained and mechanised 
professional army is likely to prove superior in the future to 
the unwieldy conscript armies of the last war. Such is the 
army which has been imposed upon, Germany, through which 
she has endeavoured to make a virtue of necessity. It is 
true that the Reichswehr is by the terms of the Peace Treaty 
forbidden the tanks and other machines which are the natural 
complement to this ideal, but this situation is scarcely likely 
to last. Considering the handicaps under which it labours, 
the Reichswehr is recognised by all military observers to be 
the finest force of its kind in the world. 

Another factor likely to be vital in the next war, with its 
terrible menace to the civilian population from the air and 
other directions, is the complete organisation of the people 
for war and their impregnation with an indestructible morale, 
Behind the screen of the professional army, which must of 
course be well supplied with trained reserves, every man, 
woman- and child must have a niche in a national system 
concentrated on the war alone. For air attacks everybody 
must know exactly what to do, must be trained in the use 
of anti-gas appliances, must have bomb-proof and gas-proof 
shelters to retire to. In short, in the event of war there must 
be a “ total mobilisation ”, to use a term popular in Germany 
to-day, 

Nothing could be more suited to the attainment of this 
end than the ideas and methods of National Socialism. This 
military aspect of National Socialism is the natural reaction 
to the exposure to attack all round resulting from unilateral 
disarmament, I was once invited to attend a meeting of the 
Air Defence League, which appoints and trains “ air guards ” 
for the control of protective measures and the command of 
the residents in each block of flats. The principal speaker 
heralded his practical instructions by pointing out that as 
Germany was prohibited from taking active measures of 
protection she must concentrate all the more on passive 
measures. 

But Nazi Germany is by no means cohtent with passive 
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measures. The Storm Troops themselves seem to have little 
military value. But their training, and that of other organisa- 
tions like the Labour Corps, does give a grounding in discipline 
as well as keeping the men fit. They would be a useful 
reserve in the event of hostilities. And their nation-wide 
organisation would certainly provide a good basis for that 
total national mobilisation of which we have spoken. 

Just as important as all this is the new attitude of mind 
of preparedness for war if necessary. As the Berlin corre- 
spondent of The Times has pointed out, “the Nazis have 

-kindled a temper which makes desperate heroes of ordinary 
men. They have proclaimed from the house-tops the shame 
of the nation, the urgency of its peril, the necessity of unity 
and the glory of self-sacrifice.” The situation of an army of 
occupation carrying out “sanctions” in a territory largely 
inhabited by such “desperate heroes”, thoroughly well- 
organised, in which even women and adolescents were 
prepared to sacrifice their lives, would scarcely be enviable,, 

If the adventure of a “ preventive war” were started it 
would not bring Stresemann out of his grave nor anybody 
remotely resembling him. Even were the -present govern- 
ment to be overthrown, the most probable alternative would 
be a greater extremism. Germany would then be fighting 
for her life with the powerful weapon of Bolshevism. As 
Mr. Lloyd George has said, every Communist the whole 
world over is waiting for such an event. Indeed, whatever 
happened, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that France 
and her allies would have no option but to proceed to the 
bitter end, no prospect of security until they were able to 
cry “delerfda est”, Can a modern nation of sixty-five 
million people be wiped out like an ancient city of Carthage ? 

It looks as though that danger were past. France and the 
Little Entente have taken definite steps which show that 
their policy is to tighten the iron ring round Germany with 
the aid of Russia. For the present the balance of power is 
strongly in favour of this combination. But the future is 
by no means so assured. Italy’s position is ambiguous. A 
Russo-Japanese war might end with the victory of Japan. 
And Germany’s military strength is likely steadily to increase. 

Failing a preventive war, German rearmament is a cer- 
tainty, indeed it is admittedly already in progress. Exactly 
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how far it has gone is difficult to say. That there are many 
tanks or big guns or fighting acroplanes is unlikely ; ;_ they 
could scarcely be secretly manufactured in appreciable 
quantities. But cxperiments and preparations for their pro- 
duction musi be well advanced. Indeed, one of the results 
' of enforced disarmament was to compel Germany to elaborate 
an exceedingly efficient plan for developing high-speed arms 
production, a point emphasised by Brigadier-General j. H. 
Morgan in an article based on hisexperiences with the Inter- 
Allied Control Commission. General Goring’s Air Sport 
Association is laying the foundations of an Air Service which 
is unlikely to be second to any in the world, and no nation, 
except perhaps Soviet Russia, is laying greater stress,on “ air- 
mindedness” among the masses of the people. Thee’ is 
undoubtedly a danger of the leading spirits playing a part 
similar to that of the Tirpitz group before the War. The 
Reichswehr strength is being increased presumably to 300,000, 
the figure demanded by Germany in the disarmament negoti- 
ations. At the same time reorganisation on a short-service 
basis is taking place. 

In view of the considerations already mentioned, the short- 
service organisation is from the military point of view a mixed 
blessing. It was no mean concession on the part of Germany 
to offer to abandon the old Reichswehr in the course of the 
disarmament negotiations. But since the offer was not 
accepted, it is reasonable to assume that Germany will now 

-choose the organisation most suited to her needs and not 
throw away any asset of real value. Perhaps the short-service 
system will be additional to the Reichswehr, grouped around 
its nucleus, rather than a substitute for it. 

Had the German offer, with its vital feature of control, 
including control of the Storm Troops, been accepted, the 
answers to these and kindred questions would have beén 
public. Now they will not. German military strength will 
be a matter for speculation. But ihe Geneva fiasco will make 
little difference to Germany’s progress towards an equality 
which at some unforeseeable date in the future may turn 
into superiority. 

What are the chances of keeping the peace with a Germany 
once more on a military footing equal or superior to that of 
her neighbours ? 
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It is wholly unfair to take rearmament as prima-facie 
evidence of the German people’s warlike intentions. The 
demand for equality is as understandable on psychological 
as on military grounds, It is sometimes suggested that since 
nobody wishes to attack Germany she need have no fears 
about her inferiority. But that argument might just as well 
be applied to any nation not immediately threatened by a 
political enemy, to Great, Britain or the United States, for 
example. Moreover, ever since the War Germany has in 
fact lived under the constant threat of the occupation of her 
territory. As we have seen, she is only just emerging from 
what a Nazi leader described to me as the “zone of pre~ 
ventive -war’”’. No country has had more reason to feel 
insécure than Germany since the Revolution. 

More serious grounds for misiryst are afforded by the 
ruthless eradication of pacifist and internationalist thought. 
Even this, however, is by no means conclusive. The more 
extreme manifestations of the military spirit, the lucubrations 
of the notorious Professor Banse, for example, may in part 
be set down as the natural reaction to enforced disarmament, 
in part to the inherent tendency of the German mind io one- 
sided exaggeration. Banse had his forerunners in Bernhardi 
and the Pan-Germans, and his influence, like theirs, is probably 
much greater abroad—as a uscful peg on which to hang 
anti-German propaganda—than it is at home. But National 
Socialism ag I understand it does accept as a fundamental 
philosophic premise that war has a necessary place in the 
scheme of things. It believes, to use the words of Liddell 
Hart, that war may have “some purpose that is beyond 
the ambit of human reason, despite iis palpable unreasonable- 
ness as a way of settling any human issue.” 

I have endeavoured to show how impossible it was for 
Germany to accept the ideology of the “ war to end war”, 
how that ideology was monopolised by the victors and turned 
into a moral degradation of the nation by the imputation of 
War Guilt, how it widened the gap between victors and 
vanquished and drove, as it were, a wedge through the 
German people. Above all, it was ‘an obstacle in the way: 
of Germany’s finding a spiritual meaning in the loss of her 
two million dead, which she has never sought so earnestly 
asnow. She is finding it in the idea that the whole Wilsonian, 
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liberal conception of the last war was merely a weapon in 
the Allied armoury. Professor Carl Schmitt expresses this 
very well in his pamphlet, The Conception of Politics. The 
employment of pacifist ideals appears to be “ a very promising 
way of justifying wars. The war then takes place in each 
case in the form of ‘ the final war of humanity’. “ Such 
wars”, he continues, “‘ are neccssarily particularly cruel and 
inhuman, since, transcending politics, they degrade the 
enemy to a different category, moral and otherwise, charac- 
terising him as an inhuman monster who must not only be 
repulsed but finally destroyed, and who is thus not merely 
an enemy who has to be put in his place.” 

This pamphlet, written in 1927, is the best indication I 
have read of the attitude towards war which is being instilled 
into the whole people. It begins with the statement that 
“the essential political distinction is that between friend 
and enemy”. But enemy in this sense means “ least of all 
some private opponent towards whom one bears feelings of 
hatred and antipathy’. Enemy means merely “a group of 
human beings fighting—or at any rate ultimately prepared 
to fight—for their existence, who are opposed by a similar 
group”. Enemy is “hostis” and not “inimicus”, the 
political and not the private opponent, and it is to “ inimicus ” 
that the much-quoted command of the Gospel to love our 
enemies applies. But while we need not love our political 
enemies we need not hate them. Indeed hatréd and love 
have nothing to’do with politics. We may, continues Dr. 
Schmitt, regard the possibility of armed conflict between 
political enemies as an atavistic relic of barbarism ; we may 
hope that such a possibility will ultimately disappear from 
the earth ; but we must admit that at present it undoubtedly 
exists. a 

In a conversation I had with Professor Schmitt afier reading 
his pamphlet, he amplified his views in an extremely interesting 
manner, While war serves a necessary purpose when the 
true friend-enemy distinction exists, if’ is In any other case 
merely futile and catastrophic. The horrors of modern war, 
wholly different from those of the “ Cabinet wars” of the 
eighteenth century, for example, can only be justified when 
some really great issue has to be fought out. In the last 
war there was no such issue. The friend-enemy distinction 
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developed as a result of the war, it did not cause it. There 
was no fundamental animosity such as that between Christians 
and Turks in the sixtcenth century, for instance. The Great 
War was merely a useless waste of human life, due largely 
to foolish blundering on the part of governments. The re- 
currence of such a war must be avoided at all costs. 

There is also another sense in which Professor Schmitt's 
ideas are important. He endeavours to give intellectual 
form to a truth which is felt above all by those who have 
had actual experience of war. The very fact that two soldiers 
have faced each other on opposite sides of the same front is 
often the starting-point of a firm friendship. During the 
last war it was noteworthy that hatred varied in inverse ratio 
according to the distance from the front. Despite the furious 
propaganda which appears to be the inevitable accompani- 
ment of democratic mass welfare, those in the trenches and 
in the fleet regarded the enemy without animosity, as men 
who were only doing their duty. 

That is the spirit which I have found in Nazi Germany 
to-day expressed, for example, in the speeches of men like 
Hitler, Hess and even Goring. That is what is meant by 
the ‘spirit of the front”. One day I made some remark 
about a new war being the end of Western civilisation 10 a 
Storm Troop leader, a young East Prussian of the best type. 
What, he exclaimed, in tones of shocked amazement, you 
can’t be a Pacifist? I could only reassure him by declaring 
that I was ready to fight the Germans, for example, if the | 
worst came to the worst. The new Germany fundamentally , 
rejects Pacifism, with its whole humanitarian philosophic basis. 
It is not in the spirit of the “ war to end war” but in that 
of the front, of the British Legion for example, that we can ‘ 
understand Germany and attain a lasting reconciliation with 

er. 

I have already mentioned the famous Papen speech at 
Miinster, whose eulogy of death on the battlefield so shocked 
the world. Poor Hefr von Papen was sadly misunderstood, 
I do not think he wished to be bloodthirsty, and I know from 
personal experience that his words moved at least one sincere 
peace-loving German to tears. But although his emphasis on 
the romanticism and moral value of war was in the best 
Prussian tradition, it was not quite the voice of the new 
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Germany. Some days later Goebbels took occasion to define 
the Nazi attitude as opposed to the “ pre-war bourgeois 
idealisation of war”. “We do not say”, he continued, 
“that it is a wonderful thing to die for our country. We 
say that to die is bitter, even for our country, but if it is neces- 
sary we will do that also.” That is not the spirit of the 
“ frisch-fréhliche Krieg”. It is a spirit compatible with 
peace. 

We have seen that in a sense the whole Nazi ideology is 
an attempt to bring the idealism of service traditionally 
associated with war into daily life, a consummation which 
so ardent a Pacifist as Mr. Delisle Burns regarded as one of 
the surest guarantees of peace. The military trappings of the 
new Germany do minister to an inborn predilection without 
being necessarily aggressive. It is no exaggeration to say 
that some of the pacifist tendencies of the German people 
are finding new outlets within the Nazi framework, particularly 
on. the “ Socialist *’ side and among the romantics. This was 
illustrated by the Spengler controversy and by the tendencies 
of the German Faith Movement, with which I have already 


, dealt. There is a good deal in Hitler’s claim that National 


, Socialism, in its social, economic and even its racial aspects, 


is a philosophy tending to look inwards rather than outwards. 
A remark made by a Storm Trooper who told me harrowing 
stories of the French occupation of his Rhineland home is 
perhaps significant. When I asked him how he could possibly 
reconcile his obvious hatred of the French with Hitler’s offer 
of friendship with France, he replied that as a German nation- 
alist and a Rhinelander he would like nothing better than 
to march into France, but as a National Socialist, for whom 
the good of the people must come first, he wanted a lasting 
reconciliation even with the “ hereditary enemy”. There 
could be no better guarantee of peaceful development than 
for this side of National Socialism to remain uppermost. As 
long as it does so the Nazis will have so much to do at home 
that expansive tendencies in foreign ‘Pélicy must of necessity 
wait. But even in foreign policy itself, some of the most 
fundamental conceptions, which as semireligious dogmas 
cannot easily be changed, give good grounds for hope. 

It may be said to be an article of faith that in order to 
save the world from the pestilence of Communism and the 
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menace of other races, Europe, or Western civilisation, must 
stand together. The Nazis believe that both the war itself 
and the post-war chaos were duc to Europe’s being split into 
two militant camps, and that only a united Europe can face 
the deepening crisis into which the world is plunging. They 
regard the forces of destruction as being promoted chiefly 
by the Jews and by Soviet Russia, Another internecine war 
would mean Bolshevism. 

This is in line with the ideas expressed in Hitler’s book 
that Germany must finally abandon all idea of expansion to 
the West, and turn her attention towards the East. At that 
time he undoubtedly hoped for the break-up of Soviet Russia, 
which he has consistently regarded as the enemy. Such views 
give added, weight to the final renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine 
which Hitler solemnly affirmed when extending the hand of 
friendship towards France after leaving Geneva. Let us end, 
he said in effect, the thousand years of.conflict ovér d@ few 
square miles of frontier. What was the use of sacrificing a 
million lives for a minor rectification? Apart from the Saar 
question the whole German people were united in repudiating 
territorial quarrels with France. 

It is true that in Ady Struggle Hitler also wrote of the necessity 
of a final reckoning with France. But it is fairly clear that 
that was only because he regarded France as the eternal 
barrier to the fulfilment of German destiny. He mentions 
no direct cause of quarrel. And the atmosphere of the Ruhr 
occupation, during which those words were written, should 
not be forgotten. 

Hitler was particularly emphatic on the question of colonial 
policy ; his thesis was that the oversea and trading expansion 
of Germany before the War was a fundamental mistake, It 
was not suited to the genius of the people and it provoked 
the enmity of England. Nazi Germany must “ finally break 
with the colonial and trading policy of the past and go over 
to the (Eastern) land st aaaes of the future”. There is by no 
means unanimity in Germany on the question of a return of 
the lost colonies. The colonial propagandists seem to come 
mainly from the old Nationalist groups rather than from the 
Nazis. Undoubtedly the return would be greatly welcomed 
as a gesture, as a repudiation of the “ colonial guilt lie and, 
_as Dr. Schacht loves to point out, on economic grounds, But 
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all the signs are that the new Germany is unlikely to aim at 
oversea competition with England in the foreseeable future. 

Another important fact is the eclipse of the policy of Rapallo. 

“To many acute observers the policy of Rapallo, of German- 
Russian alliance, has appeared a serious, though not im- 
mediate menace to Europe ever since its inception. A Soviet- 
German bloc directed against the West might well, in some 
unforeseeable circumstances of the fyture, mean the swamping 
of Western civilisation by a Moscow immensely strengthened 
by Berlin. Germany may conceivably be thrown back into 
the arms of the Sovicts—the ‘‘ Eastern Cave ”’ in the Wilhelm- 
strasse is not quite dead and is still making strenuous efforts 
to keep the door open—but the danger has been greatly 
lessened. re 

This danger was described, and probably exaggerated, by 
Mr. Cecil Melville in a book entitled The Russian Face of 
Germany. Mr. Melville examines the evidence of collaboration 
between the German military authorities and the Soviets, 
with a view to manufacturing arms forbidden to Germany 
and training men in their use, and makes out an excellent 
case. Something of the sort was certainly going on. It is 
merely another proof that Lord Balfour was right in his 
estimate of the consequences of enforced disarmament. In 
view of the Franco-Soviet rapprochement and of the tension 
between Germany and the Soviets it is to be presumed that 
these activities have now finally ceased. 

The ideal which National Socialism offers as a cement to 
hold a distracted Europe together is, paradoxically enough, 

- that of race. Starting with a fanatical belief in the superiority 
and imperial destiny of the Aryan German, the Nazis have 
progressively developed a regard for other races besides their 
own. They were led to do so as much by the wish to make 
their creed universally applicable as by the responsibility of 
power. Most nationalisms of the past have desired that other 
nations should be weak and easily dominated ; that of the 
Nazis is somewhat unique in hoping that other nations may 
adopt racial nationalism and thus become, by definition, 
strong. 

Hitler’s peace speeches have been notable for the develop- 
ment of this new theme of consideration for other peoples. 
He has repeatedly repudiated the desire to conquer and 
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Germanise them. “The spiritual conception of the last 
century,” he said in his first great speech as Chancellor on 
foreign affairs, “ which regarded it as possible to make Germans 
out of Poles or Frenchmen, is entirely foreign to us and we shall 
passionately oppose any attempt to carry out the reverse 
process.” This is in effect a rejection of the old Prussian 
spirit of conquest, which for the most part Ied merely to the 
establishment of small castes of Junkers ruling subject popula~ 
tions. The sincerity of the idea is made morc evident by 
the fact that it is to be found, expressed somewhat differently, 
in the pages of My Struggle. There Hitler declares that the 
conquest of peoples as opposed to that of unoccupied land 
leads inevitably to the bastardisation of the victors by the 
vanquished. 

If the Nazis are beginning to think in terms of racial toler- 
ance (apart from the Jews), they none the less always think 
in terms of race. The united Europe which they seem to 
visualise is not based upon Europeans as individuals but upon 
European races as races. Morcover, its proper title would be 
the United Peoples of Europe rather than the United States 
of Europe. Its component parts should be based rather upon 
ethnological homogeneity than upon geographical frontiers. 
The mission of the German Revolution, say the Nazis, is 
to substitute the racial State for the purely geographical 
“ national” State, just as the latter superseded the dynastic 
State under the influence of the ideas of the French Revolution. 
Like so many of the new revolutionary conceptions, this has 
not been clearly developed by any of the Nazi leaders. But 
if it means anything it is that members of cach ethnical group 
not residing in the State dominated by that group should 
nevertheless be culturally associated with it. In other words, 
minorities should be clearly recognised as the concern from 
the cultural point of view of the race to which they belong, 
and perhaps be allowed to retain a sort of “ ethnographical 
nationality’. The Nazis urge that some such system is the 
only possible solution for the problem of the hopelessly mixed 
racial minorities of Central and Eastern Europe. 

When these ideas were ventilated by the German delegate 
on the Minorities Sub-commission at Geneva, they produced 
a good deal of excitement. They cut at the very roots of 
political systems such as those of Switzerland and Czecho- 
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Slovakia, whose opposition was naturally most marked. Mr, 
Ormsby-Gore pointed out that they were wholly inapplicable 
to the British Empire (forgetting perhaps that British adminis- 
tration, in contrast to that of the French, has always recognised 
ethnographical units). Even the Italians, with recollections 
of the Tyrol, were by no means enthusiastic. 

However novel, and indeed unworkable, such ideas may 
seem, it is well to remember that the German Revolution is 
a very elemental happening and that Central and Eastern 
Europe to-day are in a very unsettled, virtually revolutionary 
state. It is to some extent common ground that a fairly 
radical change in the political and economic organisation of 
that part of the world is necessary, and the Nazi solution is 
at any rate theoretically arguable. But one fact is obvious. 
In any such ethnographical reorganisation the German ele- 
ment as the strongest and by far the most numerous would 
be predominant. 

It may indeed reasonably be argued that the chief difficulty 
of the situation lies in the fact that the natural demand of 
the Germanic races for equality, territorial adjustment, and 
security for minorities is inevitably tantamount to a demand 
for the hegemony of Central and Eastern Europe. At present 
France and her Slav allies are predominant. Their demand 
for the chimera of absolute security involves the maintenance 
of this predominance. The situation is somewhat complicated 
by the emergence of Italy as a new competitor in the south- 
east. But in any case the real issue at stake is the leadership 
of Europe east of the Rhine and the future of French Eastern 
policy, 

Nothing could improve the prospects of European peace 
in the long run more than a Franco-German understanding. 
It is the real problem for Europe. If Germany is sincere 
in her abandonment of Alsace-Lorraine there is, strangely 
enough, no direct cause of quarrel between the two nations. 
There is not even economic rivalry, France is remarkably 
self-contained and her economy is, if anything, complementary 
to that of Germany. Their mutual hatred is as much a matter 
of tradition as of anything else. To-day the chief obstacle to 
an understanding is the old French policy of encirclement, 
dating back to Richelieu and even further. 

The Saar is of course a serious danger-spot, If the vote 
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goes against Germany or a portion of the territory is detached, 
all hopes of a reconciliation will be vain. But Franco-German 
agreement involves more than a settlement of the Saar question, 
The French will have to abandon their persistent policy of 
supporting and intriguing with the beneficiaries of Versailles 
not only against any attempt on the part of Germany to secure 
revision of the Treaty, but even against her moves towards direct 
agreement, as in the case of Poland, or towards economic and 
cultural penetration. Many prominent Frenchmen have ad- 
mitted as much tome. They have also admitted that Germany 
may well be sincere in her offer to abandon finally all claims 
on the West, and to leave France in undisputed possession of that 
eternal bone of contentjon—Alsace-Lorraine. They conceded 
that if Hitler really succeeds in permanently uniting the German 
people, a far more genuine and lasting arrangement will be 
possible than would have been possible with previous régimes. 

It may be that ultimately France, who in view of her 
numerical weakness is unlikely to abandon the idea of main- 
taining some counterweight, may regard the more or less 
reconstituted Dual Alliance as sufficient, and thus become 
more conciliatory in Central Europe. It is not inconceivable 
that the collective system of security might eventually be 
made a reality without the apparently inevitable corollary 
of perpetuating the political status quo, and that that might 
satisfy the French longing for security. But the present policy 
of gambling on an early collapse of the Nazi régime and 
constructing an impassable barrier against all the aspirations 
of Germany, as well as of the other defeated Powers, is danger- 
ous, to say the least. 

However sincere the Germans may be in their pacific 
protestations, they want many things which may lead to war. 
And when they are strong they will talk in a different tone 
about these things. Thus I cannot answer the question posed 
in my chapter heading. It is as unanswerable as Friedrich 
Sieburg’s question : What is Germany? While Germany is in 
her present highly fluid state and Europe itself is even less 
stable, no prophecy is possible. Nor will I venture to suggest a 
policy for this country. It may be that the collective system 
will give us the security we need, But are we to join France in 
forming a “ cordon sanitaire” round a great people who, for 
all their faulis, are an indivisible part of the civilisation to 
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which we owe our being? Have we as the holders of great 
possessions the moral right to condemn Hitler’s principle that 
“the purpose of foreign policy in the Racial State is to secure 
the existence on this planet of the race incorporated in the 
State” ? Whatever the future of National Socialism, whatever 
system of international relations we may ultimately succeed 
in evolving, either the German problem will have to be faced 
in a sympathetic spirit or the German people wiped out as 
a political force. : 

The perils of the situation are only too evident, however, 
and we must be prepared to meetthem. The cry for redoubled 
armaments is persistently raised in many quarters. I cannot 
believe that that is the solution, But still less is extreme 
Pacifism. No people have ever had weight in the councils 
of the world who did not hold certain things dearer than 
life. The belief that Britain will in no circumstances take 
up arms is one of the governing factors in international politics 
to-day. In the words of Liddell Hart, the faith which created 
an Empire seems to have been sunk in the mud of Flanders, 
Until it is regained we can lead neither at Geneva nor any~ 
where else. But there is one ray of hope. Events in Germany 
have taught the Labour Party the limits of Pacifism. Readi- 
ness to fight if necessary is not Jingoism ; it can be combined 
with sincere idealism in international affairs. It is possible 
for peoples to come together in the spirit of the front. 
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CHAPTER XII 
TOTALITARIAN POLITICS AND GERMAN DESTINY 
9 


E have seen that from the first the great motive- 
W power of the Revolution has been the urge to 
assert the unity of the German people or race in 
the face of adversity. It was above all the failure of democracy 
to achieve that unity which led to its downfall. Hitler and 
his followers are convinced of their mission to complcte 
Bismarck’s work both abroad and at home, abroad by re- 
establishing a connection with members of the German race 
still outside the boundaries of the Reich, and at home by 
developing a national homogeneity transcending political 
dissensions and class barriers which they believe Germany 
to have lacked throughout her history, Like Bismarck’s, 
their tools are blood and iron, but to this gospel of force they 
have added two vital political ideas—the romantic doctrine 
of the classless community of the people based on race, or 
folk, and the severely practical ‘ principle of leadership.” 

I have already dealt at length with the first idea, with its 
social, cultural and economic implications, its intimate con-’ 
nection with the writings of Houston Chamberlain, its obvious 
political value to a scattered and disunited people. I have 
also touched on a matter which has been almost entirely 
neglected in discussions of the new Germany—the conflict 
between the racial side of National Socialism and the Prussian 
tradition. 

It is of considerable significance that Chamberlain married 
the daughter of Richard Wagner and settled at Bayreuth, in 
the midst of the rolling plains and uplands of Southern and 
Central Germany which have been the spiritual home 
of most stirrings of the Germanic soul in reaction against 
various foreign influences. Here, and in the adjacent Austrian 
uplands, dwell not only the purest German stocks but the most 
mystical believers in “ Deutschtum.” It is not by chance 
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that the Nazi movement developed in such towns as Munich 
and Niirnberg, which are incomparably more German both in 
aspect and atmosphere than any city of the Prussian marches, 
nor that Southern Germans predominate in the upper hierarchy 
of the party and an Austrian by birth is the supreme arbiter of 
Germany’s destinies. 

National Socialism is not essentially a Prussian movement. 
It is in large measure a movement, of non-Prussian Germans 
against the domination of Prussianism. It is a Great-German 
movement, to which the Prussians have always been opposed. 
They have always feared ‘that the stern spirit of Prussia would 
be swamped by the milder influences of the South. Bismarck 
worked at Frankfurt in 1848 against the Liberal movement 
which strove to bring German Austria into a united Germany. 
Since 1918 the Junkers have distrusted the ‘“‘ Anschluss ’’, 
although they did not dare to declare their opposition openly: 
Prussia with its mixed races has never believed in the racial 
gospel. Hitler’s aim of uniting all Germans on the intangible 
basis of race could never have been conceived in the hard, 
practical, unmystical Prussia of Frederick the Great and 
Bismarck. 

In many other ways, too, National Socialism is not Prussian. 
Prussia is State-Socialist ; South Germany is Guild Socialist. 
The picturesque guild and craft ideas of the Nazis, their 
insistence on an independent middle class, their glorification 
of the peasantry, could never have grown up in the land of 
Junkers, landless labourers, Big Business and industrial pro- 
letariat. Even the conceptions of interclass social equality 
were born in the beerhouses of Bavaria where, from time 
immemorial, nobles, burghers and artisans have fraternised 
over their favourite beverage in an atmosphere of satiated 
contentment. 

But the Prussianism which has dominated German life and 
thought for nearly a century is far too strong an element to 
be readily eradicated. Thus National Socialism, in order to 
conquer Prussia and bridge the ancient gulf between North 
and South, has been led to endeavour to absorb Prussianism 
rather than to attack it, to attempt a comprehensive process of 
digestion. The process is only beginning, and it is by no 
means certain as yet whether Prussia and all that she stands 
for will dominate National Socialism or whether the Prussian 
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‘tradition can be mingled as an ingredient into the Nazi 
synthesis. This fundamental issue runs like a red thread 
through the political development of the Third Reich, and 
is behind many of its most acute conflicts. 

An excellent illustration of this was the struggle over the 
reform of the Reich. In their pursuit of unity the Nazis 
have always aimed at eliminating the States as separate 
political entities ; they haye planned to divide Germany into 
regions of what may be called roughly “ tribal’ origin, in 
disregard of dynastic historical influences. The States, even 
their names, are to disappear, leaving regions such as Fran- 
conia, Swabia, Upper and Lower Saxony, the Northern and 
Eastern Marches, governed in the main directly from the 
centre. 

Although the “ Statthalter ” law appointing State Governors 
responsible to the Chancellor of the Reich involved a funda- 
mental constitutional change, it was only a step in this direc- 
tion. The separate governments, the separate bureaucracies, 
remained, and the new governors, almost all natives of the 
States to which they had been appointed, were full of local 
patriotism and jealous of their prerogatives. In Prussia 
Goring, although not a native Prussian, had become the focus 
of Prussian influences, and even gathered around him many 
non-Nazi exponents of Prussian tradition. Thus, when in 
the autumn of 1933 the question of Reich Reform was seriously 
raised very powerful influences were exerted to prevent a 
radical move. The Prussians in particular feared that the 
break-up of Prussia would involve the disintegration of her 
great bureaucracy, opening the door to infiltration by the 
innumerable office-hungry non-Prussian elements in the Nazi 
Party. This was, of course, the very reason why large numbers 
of Nazis wanted the reform. 

After a long struggle behind the scenes, in which the old 
President appears to have taken a hand in favour of the 
retention of Prussia, a compromise was arranged which is in 
some degree typical of the political development of the Third ‘ 
Reich. In the law passed on the anniversary of the Nazi 
accession to power the State Diets were abolished, their 
governments made subordinate to the Reich Government, 
and the latter empowered to promulgate constitutional changes, 
This meant that the Reich Government was to have full 
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powers to carry out the reform by a process of gradual adapta- 
tion, but its direction was not determined in advance. From 
subsequent developments, such as the absorption of the Prus- 
sian Ministries of the Interior and Justice into the Reich 
Ministries, various administrative changes taking no account 
of the old State boundaries, the concentration of the secret 
police throughout the Reich under Herr Himmler, leader of 
the 8.S., it scems evident that little by little the Nazi plans are 
to be carried out in their entirety. General Goring has 
declared that the Fuhrer has given him ten years in which to 
complete the absorption of Prussia. This gradual process has 
a good deal to recommend it. It can take place with the 
minimum of disturbance to the administration. It also 
prevents the threatened swamping of Prussian administrative 
elements by the South. 

If Southern and Central Germany have contributed the 
romantic folk doctrines of ihe Third Reich, the political 
principle of leadership is essentially Prussian. Hegel rather 
than Kant was the political philosopher of Prussianism. He 
preached the subordination of individual interests to the idea 
of one moral totality, the absorption of individual wills by the 
will of the State as expressed by its representative, the monarch. 
Deriving his ideas mainly from the political organisation and 
traditions of Prussia, he was the first man to advocate that 
idolisation of the Group which in one form or another is at 
the bottom of the great systems of totalitarian dictatorship 
such as those which prevail in Italy and Soviet Russia as well 
as in Nazi Germany. The Hegelian principle of leadership 
can scarcely be better described than in the words of Géring’s 
‘speech introducing the law for the establishment of the Prussian 
State Council. ‘In the Nazi State”, he said, “there will 
be no Parliamentary divisions; the very conception of a 
majority will not exist. The Nazi State knows only one 
authority, which proceeds from above downwards, and it 
knows only one responsibility, which proceeds from below 
upwards.” 

But National Socialism goes farther than Hegel or the 
Prussians ever did. They advocated, like Luther, discipline, 
obedience to the Obrigkeit. Their ideal was the “Beamtenstaat”, 
the bureaucratic State which, as we have seen, Professor Carl 
Schmitt regards as having aoe on January 30, 1933. 
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In an interesting published dialogue between Hitler and the 
poet Hans Johst, the Fuhrer repudiated the idea that he wanted 
mere obedience. He wanted active co-operation, and bitterly 
attacked those who regarded themselves as unpolitical, who 

_refused to accept public responsibility. They at any rate had 
no right to criticise. “My movement”, he continued . . . 
“‘ conceives Germany as a corporation, as a single organism. 
Within this organic entity there is no irresponsibility, no single 
cell which is not responsible with its existence for the progress 
and good of the community. In my philosophy there is no 
room whatever for the ‘ unpolitical’ person,” 

Since every German is thus expected not only to obey but 
to co-operate whole-heartedly under the direction of the 
Fuhrer in the national effort, it becomes a matter of vital 
importance to inspire the whole people, and above all the 
vast corps of subordinate leaders, with an essential unity of 
purpose, a common Weltanschauung. Here National Socialism, 
as we have seen in an earlier chapter, oversteps the bounds of 
tradition and demands of the politically obedient German that 
he should give up his ancient freedom to dream, speculate and 
philosophise. This totalitarian claim on the individual is not 
Protestant Prussian at all, it is Catholic ; and it is of consider- 
able significance that most of the original exponents of National 
Socialism were Catholics or ex-Catholics. 

It is true that some countries which have developed a really 
workable system of political liberty, owe that liberty at any 
rate in part to the sacrifice of a certain personal, social and 
intellectual freedom. It may fairly be argued, for cxample, 
that the reason for the successful working of the Parliamentary 
system in Great Britain is that most Englishmen, under the 
strong influence of what are known as the governing classes, 
conform to traditional standards of behaviour and thitlk alike 
on fundamentals. After the *45 Rebellion, in the classic days 
of Parliament, Tories and Whigs, Conservatives and Liberals; * " 
were little more than different manifestations of the, same, 
principles, governmenis taking the helm alternately like the ° 
port and starboard watches of a ship. But in Germany the 
political tradition was precisely the opposite. Now National 
Socialism is endeavouring not merely to reverse the process 
by establishing intellectual and social conformity, but is 
intensifying the political dictatorship as well. 
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None the less, it is difficult to deny that every successful 
system of Government in history, whether monarchy or dic- 
tatorship, bureaucracy or democracy, has been based upon a 
fundamental unity of purpose among those called upon to 
rule, I have endeavoured to show how completely lacking . 
in this basis were the conditions in Germany since the col- 
lapse of the old régime in 1918. The clash of parties was but 
the reflection of the hopeless dissensions among a people 
which longed above all for unity. It may be that if the seal 
is to be set on that unity, which has to all appearances been 
achieved in such a spectacular manner, National Socialism 
must create a tradition of leadership, a common denominator 
of essential principles, among one of the most infinitely diver- 
sified peoples of the world. 

Here, if anywhere, is to be found the historical justification, 
the real purpose of Gleichschaltung, of the Totalitarian State. 
Its dangers are obvious. While the Revolution was in full 
swing, the Berlin correspondent of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
wrote, and was somewhat significantly allowed to publish, 
an article headed “ Manysidedness—in spite of unity”. He 
put his finger upon the crucial point. 


** As matters have now turned out, the fateful question for 
the German people and their national culture is this: will it 
be possible, in the exclusive, totalitarian National Socialist State, 
to retain further and develop that manysidedness and richness 
of texture which throughout the centuries has determined the 
character of everything German?” 


When all is said and done, the Germans are a highly educated, 
intelligent people possessed of intense political consciousness. 
In the long run the Nazis will have to take account of this or 

_ perish. Somehow or other ihe unity and authority of the 
Totalitarian State will have to be combined with diversifica- 
tion. Somehow or other, moreover, provision for the par- 
dicipation of the people in the Government will have to be 
Made, It may be that if Gleichschaltung is ultimately success- 
ful that unity of purpose essential for political freedom may 
have been created and that free institutions will develop 
naturally, instead of, as in 1918, being copied from abroad. 
But I cannot believe that the German people will for ever 
stand being turned into mere robots, cogs in a vast political 
leviathan going none knows whither. 
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Such are the chief problems of political organisation with 
which the Third Reich is faced. To them must be added 
the vital issue of all politics expressed in Lenin’s famous 
formula—Who, whom? The success of leadership must ulti- 
mately depend on the quality of the leaders, still perhaps the 
‘Achilles heel of the new Germany. This said, lei us examine 
National Socialist politics in theory and practice. 

ne te 

As we watched the sirange travesty of democratic forms— 
six hundred uniformed deputies standing smartly to attention 
—with which the Reich Reform Law closing an epoch of 
some seven hundred years in German history was passed, a 
Frenchman next to me murmured angrily: C'est indigne ! 
Yet this Nazi joke at the expense of Parliamentarianism really 
does express the temper of the-people. They do not seem to 
be troubled by the fact that, except for plebiscites after the 
manner of Napoleon III, there is apparently to be no voting 
on political issues in the Third Reich, and they would be 
completely indifferent were the Reichstag to go the way of 
the State Assemblies abolished by the Reich Reform Law. 

The detailed theory of the Corporate State, a form of which 
is ultimately to be established, is quite unimportant for the 
understanding of present developments, The new forms are 
being evolved out of ihe revolutionary struggle. Unlike the 
theorists of Weimar, who drew inspiration from political text- 
books, the Nazis are opportunists whose vision of the new 
State is by no means clear as yet. At the Brown House I was 
told that until the Nurnberg Congress in the autumn ‘of 
1933 it had not even been decided whether the Nazi Party 
would retain its independent existence. 

The decision to retain the party was based on practical 
considerations. Power had been conquered ; but on the one 
hand the task of winning the masses had not been completed, » : 
and on the other efficiency demanded that the penetration of" 
the great bureaucracy and of the economic structure by the 
Nazis should be gradual. The Revolution had made the 
party the essential link between State and people, and that 
situation was legitimised. The party was officially incor- 
porated into the machinery of government and has become 
the primary political organ of the new State. 
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In theory its functions are threefold. In the first place it 
aims at providing the leaders of the German people and 
ensuring among them that fundamental unity of purpose of 
which we have spoken. In the second place it endeavours 
to educate the entire nation into whole-hearted acceptance of 
the ideas embodied in National Socialism. In the third placé 
it attempts to form an instrument for the expression of the 
“general will’? and to ensure intimate contact between the 
leaders of the nation and the masges of the people, with all 
their hopes and aspirations. 

The process of placing Nazis in key positions of the State 
has been pushed very far, as we have seen, Whether the 
right men are invariably in the right place is another matter. 
Mussolini is said to have sent a message to Hitler in the following 
terms: “ Do not forget that a revolutionary leader must find 
a place for all his followers. And do not forget that the place 
for some of these will be in jail.” 

Whether it be authentic or not, there is profound truth in 
this advice. Both Communists and Fascists have found out 
that the men needed to make a revolution are not seldom 
entirely lacking in the qualities required for government. 
All revolutionary movements attract unsavoury elements as 
well as genuine idealists—business or professional failures, 
hysterical orators, opportunist careerists, soldier-adventurers, 
and sadists. The tragic events of June 30, 1934, with which 
I shall deal later, are sufficient illusiration of the resulting 
dangers. 

Another great weakness of the Nazi Party is that its member- 
ship is so largely derived from the lower-middle class, from 
the Babbitts of Germany. The lower-middle class in every 
country is probably the most prejudiced and the least 
susceptible to intelligent political education. If National 
Socialism is to survive it must extend its basis, not only by 
winnitig the support of other classes but by drawing leaders 
from them. The closing of the party ranks in May 1933 was 
inevitable ; otherwise they would have been submerged in 
the rush of careerists, But the party sadly needs ability. 
On the other hand, if the mass character, the inherent dynam- 
ism of the Nazi movement is to be preserved, it is essential 
to avoid the wholesale replacement of old stalwarts beloved 
of the rank and file by able but unpopular intellectuals. 
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Here lie the Scylla and Charybdis of the problem of per- 
sonnel. It will not be easy of solution. But it should not 
be forgotten that practically the whole of the nation’s youth 
is graduating through the all-embracing Nazi system of 
education, Hitler Youth, S.A., §.S., Labour Service, and the 
"so-called Schools of Leadership. Those who do not do so 
are frankly told that their chances of a job will be negligible. 
In these institutions an immense effort is being made to 
develop a body of leaders drawn from every walk of life and 
social class. Particularly impressive are the §.S. training 
camps, described by William Teeling in words which I can 
endorse from personal experience. 


“Here”, he writes, “were men with no money, no 
interests other than the uniform, undergoing discomfort, in- 
dignity and often suffering that they might advance themselves, 
That they should be disbanded or not get eventual good posis 
did not enter their heads, and they would strongly resist any 
industrialists who might suggest it. At their head were S.S., 
men, tough, crude, with no traditions such as the Reichswehr 
possesses, but determined to rule in Germany.” 


The root idea was well expressed in a speech of Hitler’s to a 
Congress of Nazi party leaders. He said that the German 
people had shown itself capable of producing a hierarchy of 
leadership in almost every sphere except that of politics, 
“The reason was that the last century entrusted political 
leadership more and more to a social class developed by 
economic successes. We”, he concluded, “are going to 
develop out of the people a body of leaders as hard as steel . . . 
As the leadership is thus will be the people and their destiny.” 

The process of educating the people to acceptance of National 
Socialism is proceeding at high pressure. In this the party is 
continuing the work for which it has been primarily trained. 
The Nazis may have to learn how to govern, but nobody can 
suggest that there is much to teach them about propaganda. 
On the other hand, one cannot help {ecling ihat the methods 
so successful before and imrhediately after the accession to 
power are to-day being overdone. Perhaps the technique 
will be modified. At any rate the goal has been clearly laid 
down by Hitler—io convert the last German. 

The third function of the Nazi Party, that of forming an 
instrument for the expression of the general will, a sort of 
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‘ sounding-board of public opinion, is by far the most difficult. 
The Nazis seem to realise its importance. Theoretically they 
aim at making the party representative of the nation, the 
essential link between State and people, Even Géring, whose 
personal predilections certainly lie in the direction of pure 
dictatorship, declared that it was “ a basic principle of National 
Socialism for the leading men to retain contact (with the 
people) and always to feel themselves in the midst of the people, 
to realise that their main task i§ rightly to diagnose the 
people’s cares, needs, wishes and necessities, and to act accord- 
ingly’. So, or nearly so, might President Wilson have 
spoken, 

One of the seventeen Berlin district leaders explained to 
me his functions, which give a good idea of the technique 
employed in the political branch, in the Storm Troops, in the 
factory “ cells’? and Labour Front, and in the innumerable 
other organisations by means of which the Nazis endeavour 
to keep in touch with all sections of “ public opinion”’, By 
profession the clerical employee of a large firm, this man, 
whose work was entirely voluntary, had to co-operate with 
the local administration, and act as “ political adviser’ to 
the Mayors of his district. In pursuit of the primary aim of 
converting thé. whole population to National Socialism, he 
and his subordinates held continual meetings and so-called 
“ political instruction evenings’, both for party members and 
outsiders, I noticed at one of these a considerable difference 
from the purely propagandist meetings of earlier days. ‘Then 
rigid discipline had been the keynote. There had been no 
heckling and little discussion, nothing savouring of criticism. 
But at this gathering general problems and the measures of 
the Government were debated in an atmosphere of greater 
freedom. From such discussions, from the complaints of 
individual party members, and from the reports of subordinates, 
the leader has to ascertain for the guidance of his superiors 
both the general attitude of the people and the practical 
working of new measures. 

This feature, incidentally, is of considerable importance, 
since the Nazis have evolved a new technique of what may 
perhaps be described as experimental legislation, Every 
important measure comes out as a so-called “ skeleton act’’, 
which does little more than sketch the general direction of 
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development (the Reich Reform Bill already mentioned is a 
case in point), The details are filled in by administrative 
decrees, for which the innumerable complaints and suggestions 
obtained through the machinery described forma useful basis, 
~ Besides the Nazi Party there are two other main political 


pillars of the Third Reich, The first of these is the great . 


bureaucracy which has always played a leading part in the 
government of Germany. ,.As in England, civil servants are 
permanent officials, with all the independence of party politics 
which permanency gives. But they have undoubtedly a much 
greatcr influence than in England, with her love for what 
Mr. Baldwin has described as amateur government. They 
are far more numerous and their tradition is that of the 
Prussian bureaucracy, which ruled Prussia for centuries and 
the Empire after 1870. I have shown how the civil servants, 
with their allegiance to the ideals of the Empire, were too 
much for the Weimar Republic. It could neither replace nor 
convert them. The officials served the Republic, for there 
was nothing else to do, but they did not like it. 

When the Nazis came into power they were confronted 
with much the same problem as the Republicans had been, 
One great authority told me that in his opinion the existence 
of the bureaucracy was the chief factor différentiating the 
political problem in Germany from that which the Fascists 
had had to face in Italy. The Fascists found a more or less 
ungoverned country and set to work to govern it; the Nazis 
found a huge administrative machine and personnel which 
they had to set working according to their ideas. 

For the wholesale replacement of a great bureaucracy like 
the German is a task which might well appal any revolutionary 
party. The Nazis are not attempting to do so; they are 
relying on conversion and pressure, They have, of course, 
eliminated all officials who owed their appointment to the 
Weimar Republic (the so-called Party Ticket men) asewell as 
those whose sympathies were obviously Republican or Marxist, 
whose political activities, in the words of the Civil Service 
Law, “did not offer a guarantee that they would always 
work whole-heartedly for the’national State”. They have 
also dismissed Jews, who could scarcely be expected to col- 
laborate unreservedly with a racialist régime. But the great 
majority of civil servants plod-steadily, along as before. Will 
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they show more enthusiasm and devotion towards the Third 
Reich than they did- towards the Republic ? 

That question cannot yet be answered. It is true that even 
before the Revolution the Nazis had made considerable head- 
way in the Civil Service. Immediately after the Revolution 
there was somewhat naturally a rush to join the Party in the 
hope of obtaining speedier promotion. Nevertheless the Nazis 
do not appear to be setting up a new “ party ticket” system. 
They have categorically declared, in the words of the Nazi 
leader of one of the principal associations of civil servants, 
“that the new State leadership, does not demand of its 
officials that they should identify themselves with it by ob- 
taining the patty ticket”. The same speaker added that 
** the official who has always conceived of his work as service 
to the community does not stand in need of inner conversion 
at all’’, 

It is nevertheless certain that the older officials are finding 
it exceedingly difficult to swallow National Socialism. They 
do their duty, but can scarcely conceal their resentment at the 
administrative chaos which some Nazi activities have caused. 
But, steeped as they are in the authoritarian traditions of the 
old régime, the new ideals are perhaps less foreign to them 
than were those of Weimar. Moreover, the new concentration 
of power, the possibility of working out ingenious schemes and 
putting them into execution without fear of political obstruc- 
tion, greatly appeals to the bureaucratic mind. One of the 
principal endeavours of the Chancellor and the other Nazi 
leaders in governmental posts has from the first been to win 
these men over, 

As far as possible their susceptibilities have been respected 
and their co-operation has been welcomed. It is significant 
that two of the principal Reich ministries are held by perma- 
nent officials, the Foreign Office by Neurath and the Finance 
ministry by von Krosigk. A non-political general, von 
Blomberg, is at the Ministry of Defence. Such men may not 
have swallowed the whole ideology of National Socialism, but 
they seem to have swallowed Hitler. In spite of a good deal 
of friction, particularly in the provinces, the Nazi leaders 
have undoubtedly made progress towards securing the smooth 
co-operation, between party and bureaucracy which is so 
important. for- their success. 
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The third pillar of the State is to be a corporative organisa~- ° 
tion embracing the whole people. Here the Nazis are pro- 
cecding with the utmost caution and it is not difficult to 
prophesy that years will pass before anything approaching a 

“definitive form is achieved. Hitler’s declared intention is to 
allow it to evolve gradually, by a process of trial and error. 

As we have seen, the only fully-fledged corporative structures 
are those of Culture and Foodstuffs. But trade; industry and 
the professions already show the rudiments of the new system, 
based largely upon the innumerable collective groups, now 
wholly ‘ co-ordinated *’, into which Germany has long been 
organised. These work with the bureaucracy on the one 
hand and the Nazi Party organisations on the other, being 
connected with the latter by a loose combination of personnel. 

One of the most important political institutions in, the Third 
Reich is the Labour Front, under Dr. ‘Ley. Strictly speaking, 
it is parallel to and not a part of the ptoposed - economic 
corporations (the ‘‘ Standische Aufbau ’’) including all workers 
by hand and brain with the exception of the Civil Service and 
those engaged in agriculture. I have already dealt at some 
length with its social, educative and economic aspects. From 
the political point of view its importance lies in the fact that 
it is the chief instrument by means of which the Nazis retain 
contact with the great masses of industrial workers. In spite 
of the almost complete change of personnel which accom- 
panied the merging of the Trade Unions in the Front,-and of 
the attempt to divert its attention from economic matters to 
political education and “Strength through Joy”, the Front 
remains, and must remain, essentially an organ of working-class 
interests and a sounding-board of working-class opinion. In this 
capacity it is, as Rudolph Hess once emphasised to me when 
I pointed out the lack of contact between the Nazi Party and 
the workers, of vital importance for the future of National 
Socialism. 

The keystone of the thréefold structure into which the 
Third Reich is gradually being shaped is the Reich Leader 
and Chancellor, to give him his new title. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has compared the Communist-Fascist form of .single-party 
Government to the Roman Catholic Church. In Germany 
Hitler is the Pope, deemed infallible by all good Nazis, as 

_ Goring writes in Germany Reborn, But he is not only the party 
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pope; he is the nation’s pope, the final arbiter both for the 
Nazi movement and for the people which it is striving to 
conquer. It is this dual position, this recognition by the 
millions whose attitude towards National Socialism is still 
lukewarm or even hostile, as well as by the Nazis themselves,,, 
which gives him his unchallenged authority. Thus he feals 
strong enough to leave his subordinates considerable authority 
and shows no sign of adopting Mussglini’s method of collecting 
portfolios. He prefers to remain the umpire, the point at 
which all the struggling trends of the Revolution converge. 


3 

June go, 1934. Like a brilliant flash of lightning suddenly 
illuminating an unknown tract of country through which a 
traveller has becn groping his way in comparative darkness, 
the tragic events of that day disclosed more of the political 
realities in the Third Reich than the student could have 
discovered for himself in years of study. 

I am not going to enter into a detailed discussion of the real 
or supposed plot of Réhm and the Storm Troop leaders to 
bring about a Second Revolution, into the question of the 
identity of the mysterious foreign Power said to be involved, 
into certain discrepancies in the official versions, nor to discuss 
the implications of the curious fact that the executed Com- 
mander of the Berlin Storm Troops, Ernst, was seen by a 
friend of mine on the quay at Bremerhaven in the afternoon 
of June 29, when he certainly ought to have been preparing 
the rising in Berlin. It would be wholly unprofitable to do 
so, As in the case of the Reichstag fire, the exact truth may 
never be known—history abounds in such unsolved mysteries. 
I will confine myself to broad facts which are generally 
admitted and to matters within my personal knowledge. 

. There is no doubt that during the spring of 1934 the stability 
‘of the régime was being increasingly undermined by dissensions 
and intrigues both within the Nazi Party and outside it, 
mainly among those Conservative elements which have still 
retained considerable influence in the Third Reich. These 
had developed against a background of discontent in many 
sections of the population, among the masses owing to the non~ 
fulfilment of their material aspirations, and in the cducated 
classes for.innumerable reasons, notably the widespread dis- 
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like of Goebbels’s cultural activities, the continued drain of 
more or less compulsory collections for party and social pur- 
poses, the emergence of countless self-secking Jacks-in-office 
compared with whom the party bosses of Marxist days seemed 
a mild infliction, the religious conflicts already described, and 
the like. As a counter-move, the Nazis, under Goebbels’s 
leadership, had initiated a nation-wide campaign against 
“carpers and critics’ which proved more or less of a fiasco. 

The dissensions within the Nazi Party were generally 
characterised in the convenient formula Right against Left, 
moderates against radicals. I have been’ unable to find any 
satisfactory evidence of any such precise alignment. It seems 
more likely that they were due to the ambitions and bitter 
personal rivalries of various Icaders, fighting for the pre- 
dominance of the organisations undcr their control, which 
have long been a blot on the Nazi movement. Here the 
principal part was certainly played by the ill-fated chiefs of 
the $.A. 

Réhm and his colleagues were mostly typical soldier- 
adventurers, the type of man thrown up by every great war, 
who finds it impossible to settle down into civil life. Many of 
them were known to be homosexualists and evil-livers, utilising 
their position for luxury and license at the expense of Party 
and public. Their display, notably their predilection for 
driving about in expensive high-powered cars, had become 
notorious. Shortly before the crisis, Réhm and his staff were 


said to have taken no less than seventeen cars on a tour of 


inspection in the Last, while General von Blomberg, who 
followed shortly afterwards, contented himself with two. In 
January 1934 I visited the ill-fated Chief of Staff in his palatial 
Munich residence. Somewhat astonished by the contrast 
between such ostentation and the declared ideals of the Nazi 
Party I enquired of the A.D.C, who paid for it. It was the 
Dienstwohnung, he replied, official quarters kept up by the 
party. Réhm was, he added, a lover of the arts and a great 
patron, 

None the less, the Chief of Staff was a remarkable organiser 
with a gift for leadership, He and the men of his type whom 
he had gathered around him, the Feme murderer Edmund 
Heines in particular, had undoubtedly succeeded in winning the 
personal affection and allegiance of masses of the rank and 
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file Storm Troopers. Among these they had created a tone, 

a relationship between Icaders and led, which, as I have already 

explained, was by no means unattractive and was in many 

respects more democratic than that prevailing in the Soviet 

Red Army, It was based above all on a readiness to fraternisem 
and drink together when off duty in the public-houses which 

served as mecting-places, and certainly appealed to the 

‘working-class elements from whigh the S.A. was mainly 

recruited, 

Throughout the history of National Socialism there has 
been a certain cleft’ between the S.A, and the party proper. 
In the early days Hitler had some difficulty in establishing 
his personal authority over the $.A, and there were several 
ticklish occasions, notably the Stennes revolt in 1930 (Stennes 
was then Commander of the Berlin Group). The formation 
of the §.S. guards, nominally attached to the S.A. but in 
practice independent, appears to have been mainly due to 
Hitler’s desire to have a more reliable troop at the disposal 
of himself and the other pariy leaders. About January 1934 
it became noticeable that the cleft was visibly widening, 
and talk of a Second Revolution involving not only a blow 
against “reaction” but a clean-up of the Nazi Party itself 
could be heard in many of the more radical 8.A, units, 

The real crisis arose over Réhm’s attempt to obtain control 
of the Reichswehr and thus concentrate all the armed and 
semi-military forces of the Third Reich into his own hands. 
He probably visualised a vast Volksheer, a people’s army like 
the, Red Army, political as well as military in character, with 
the S.A. setting the tone and providing many of the senior 
officers. 

These views were diametrically opposed to those of the 
Reichswehr which, it should not be forgotten, includes both 
the Navy andthe Army. The Reichswehr chiefs had succeeded 
in maintaining their political independence ever since 1918, 
as we have seen, and had built up, in the face of tremendous 
difficulties, a force generally, recognised to be, man for man, 
one of the finest military instruments in the world. They had 
done this on the basis of a purified form of the old Prussian 
tradition, and although the officers were drawn from a much 
wider section of the community than in pre-war days, and 
were selected primarily for intellectual ability, a strictly dis- 
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ciplinarian relationship between officers and men had been 
maintained. Now, they must have felt, this immoral upstart 
Réhm wanted to upset the whole apple-cart and: destroy the 
entire tradition of their Service. Not unnaturally they fought 
him -tooth and nail, 

The question became acute when the reorganisation of the 
Reichswehr without regard to the Versailles Treaty restrictions 
was seriously taken in hagd aftcr the withdrawal from Geneva. 
Throughout the winter the struggle continued, the Reichswehr 
being firmly supported by its Commander-in-Chief, President 
von Hindenburg, It made one concession, the introduction 
of the Aryan clause, affecting a number of officers, but it 
remained adamant on all military matters. A modified pro- 
posal by Réhm to the effect that there should be no actual 
amalgamation between S.A. and Reichswehr, but that the 
best units of the S.A. should be incorporated with their officers 
as units, was also rejected on the grounds that the S.A. training 
was almost valueless from a military point of view, and that 
S.A. men could only be of use if they went through the full 
training from the recruit stage like anybody else. 

Whether Hitler hesitated or not I do not know. At any 
rate he ultimately came down whole-heartedly on the side of 
the Reichswehr. His decision was not surprising. He has 
always visualised the Storm Troops, 8.A. and §.S., as political 
rather than military instruments, as a training-ground for the 
inculcation of discipline and good Nazi principles, and a 
melting-pot for class prejudices and differences, Rédhm’s 
military ambitions had always been a source of annoyance 
to him, and it was against the Chief-of-Staff’s bitter opposition 
that Hitler offered to submit the Storm Troops to international 
control of their non-military character. He had guaranteed 
to the President on assuming power that the Reichswehr 
would not be touched. His reverence for tradition, particu- 
larly military tradition, may be gauged from the fact that he 
has recently declared in public that it takes 200 years to make 
an army (forgetting the British achievement during the War). 
He no doubt realised that the Reichswehr, supported as it was 
by the President, was an exceedingly dangerous thing to meddle 
with, particularly while the Nazi régime was passing through 
a crisis. And finally his decision to bring matters to a head 
may well have been hastened by news of the President’s health. 
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For if he wanted to become head of the State it was absolutely 
vital to secure the unquestioned allegiance of the armed 
forces. So, as the Réhm group refused to give up hope and 
continued intriguing, Hitler decided early in June to send the 
S.A. on leave pending reorganisation and, presumably, dis- 
missal: of the chiefs in question. 

How much support the §.A. leaders had within the other 
party organisations is difficult to estimate. Personally I do 
not think they had very much. I have already mentioned 
the cleft between §.A. and party, and the ill-feeling between 
S.A. and 8.8. has long been common knowledge. R6éhm had 
kept his organisation very independent, and after the Revolu- 
tion had created an extensive political staff, with economic 
and political liaison officers and even a sort of Foreign Depart- 
ment, which was always clashing with the regular Party 
authorities and the bureaucracy. There was a noticeable 
tendency among the S.A. to despise the civilians. On the 
other hand, given the usual overheated atmosphere of party 
intrigue, it is probable that a good many Nazi leaders tried to 
sit on the fence in case R6hm should come out on top. 

Outside the party the ill-fated groups are supposed to have 
been in contact with General von Schleicher and Gregor 
Strasser, who although not formally expelled held no office. 
Here again there is no means of ascertaining the exact truth. 
But Schleicher certainly knew Strasser well; he had hoped 
to combine with him during his brief Chancellorship, as will 
be remembered, and he was an intriguer by nature. He had 
also had fairly close relations with Réhm in the days when 
he was trying to tame the Nazis. There is nothing inherently 
improbable in the idea that he may have endeavoured to utilise 
the Nazi split to come back into power. From Réhm’s point 
of view he would have been exccedingly valuable, as the one 
man who might have divided the allegiance of the Reichswehr, 
Moreover, the sympathies of all three men may, broadly 
speaking, be regarded as having been on the Left, and had the 
plan been successful a more Socialistic policy including expro- 
priation of the big landowners and industrialists would prob- 
ably have resulted. On the other hand it is difficult to imagine 
Schleicher being party to Réhm’s plans for the Reichswehr. 

The third group of intriguers, according to the official 
version, were the men behind Herr von Papen. They are not 
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supposed to have had any connection with Réhm or Schleicher, 
but drew their support mainly from disgruntled Roman 
Catholic clerical circles, discontented business men, and the 
anti-Goebbels sentiment among Conservatives and intelli- 
gentsia which we have already mentioned. This ,group may 
"be regarded, in Nazi parlance, as “reactionary”. It is not 
’ suggested that Herr von Papen was personally involved, but 
rather that he was being used as a tool. Herr von Bose, who 
was shot during the cledn-up, appears to have written the 
famous Marburg speech of June 17, which may be said to 
have set the ball rolling. 

In this speech the Vice-Chancellor made a plea for freedom 
of speech “‘ for those who had placed themselves at the dis- 
posal of National Socialism and proved their loyalty to it”. 
In the State of the genuine national community, he went on, 
the mind must not be simply dismissed with the slogan “ intel- 
lectualism”. Humanity, freedom, and equality before the 
law were not liberal but Germanic-Christian conceptions. 
The basis of the State was at all times justice. If one wanted 
to be closely linked up with the people one should not under- 
estimate their intelligence but should return their confidence. 
The people knew that heavy sacrifices are expected of them. 
They would put up with them and follow the Fuhrer with 
unshakable loyalty if only every word of criticism were not 
interpreted immediately as malice and if despairing patriots 
were not branded as cnemies of the State. 

This address, although delivered by a Cabinet member, was 
the first sign of public opposition to the suppression of free 
speech and other aspects of National Socialism against which 
very strong fceling had undoubtedly developed in the country, 
It produced the most intense resentment in most Nazi quarters, 
where it was naturally interpreted as a blow for “ reaction”, 
and it may have encouraged the Réhm group to hope to use 
this resentment in support of their intrigue against the Cabinet. 
An approving telegram from Neudeck showed that’ the old 
President had taken a hand in the game. Tongues began 
wagging in Berlin as they had not wagged since the Reichstag 
fire. Cabinet changes were freely discussed and advocated, 
and various shadow cabinet lists appear to have been circu- 
lating, all, however, headed by Hitler. The best-known list 
was that of the Réhm-Schleicher combination, in which Réhm 
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was Minister of Defence, Schleicher Vice-Chancellor, and 
Strasser Minister of Economics. There were many other 
names on the list, which was augmented by suggestions for 
changes in Civil Service appointments, and even in certain 
embassies. The atmosphere was intensely thunderous, and 
on June 30, the day before the S.A. were duc to go on leave,™ 
the storm burst. ; 

Whatever the exact stage which the opposition plans had 
reached, whether the S.A. were about to march, and a “ night 
of long knives” had been arranged, or not, open talk about a 
betrayal of the Revolution was seriously endangering Hitler’s 
authority and the unity of the Nazi movement. The Fihrer, 
supported by Géring and Himmler, Chief of the 8.8. and of 
the Secret Police, decided that the moment for drastic action 
had come. It was carried out by the S.S. and Secret Police, 
with the Reichswehr holding a watching brief. The story of 
Hitler’s dramatic swoop on Munich after lulling the 8.A. leaders 
into a false sense of security by going on a tour of inspection 
of Labour Camps in the Rhineland is too well known to need 
repeating here. So is that of General Géring’s clean-up in 
Berlin, in which, by his own statement, he “did not wear 
mittens ”’. 

In his subsequent explanatory speech to the Reichstag the 
Fuhrer declared that he had been “ for twenty-four hours the 
Supreme Court of the German nation in my own person”. 
He admitted the execution, after a brief secret court-martial, 
of nineteen senior S.A. leaders, thirty-one S.A. leaders and 
S.A. men, and of three §.S. leaders as accomplices. Thirteen 
S.A. leaders and civilians who offered resistance lost their lives 
(these presumably included General von Schleicher and his 
wife, the leader of the Catholic Action, Klausener, and Herr 
von Bose). Five National Socialists who were not S.A. men 
were shot for complicity (Gregor Strasser appears to have 
come under this head). Three S.S. men who had “ shame- 
fully maltreated persons in protective arrest’? were shot. 
This makes the admitted total seventy-seven. Credible reports 
put it much higher. It is believed that in fact the 8.8. and 
secret police ran amuck in many instances, and that there were 
a good many private vengeances. Hitler is said to have been 
very angry at these, to have personally investigated several 
cases, and to have had the perpetrators shot. 

The Fuhrer has thus finally disposed of the criticism which . 
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connoisseurs in revolutionary dictatorships have always directed | 
against him—that he was too lenient with undisciplined and .; 
undesirable party stalwarts who had served him well. He ° 
started the “ purge’? which has been in the offing for at least 
a year with a vengeance. Immediately after the ‘ action” 
“of the June 30 week-end had been completed, he issued an 
order with directions for the purging both of S.A. and party. 
The discipline of the Nazi movement was to be rendered more 
strict. Its members wer€ to be examples to all in good 
behaviour. Their delinquencies were to be punished even 
more severely than those of ordinary members of the com- 
munity. Leaders whose public behaviour gave grounds for 
complaint were to be expelled from ihe party. Party funds 
were not to be used for feasting, nor the pennies subscribed by 
the public squandered in “ gourmandising”*. Driving about 
in expensive official limousines was expressly prohibited. © 
This order, backed up by such formidable arguments, had 
an electrical effect. As if by magic the large cars disappeared, 
and from somewhere or other many Nazi leaders unearthed 
humbler vehicles, rather like those sometimes favoured by the 
Reichswehr, looking as though they had come out of the Ark. 
There is no doubt that a very determined drive has been 
started against the ostentation of party bosses. I had a long 
talk with Rudolph Hess, who as Hitler’s Deputy in the party 
leadership really controls the process, Hess is a quiet man 
who gives an impression of modesty combined with determina- 
tion. Like all the Nazi leaders, he has a streak of militant 
fanaticism, But he is perhaps representative of a type of Nazi 
gradually emerging behind the blustering pushers of the early 
revolutionary stages and probably no better man could have 
been chosen to control the party organisation. He was rather ,. 
difficult to draw on the subject of the purge, but I gathered 
that personal decency, honesty, arid’ discipline were to be its 
keynotes. The strictest supervision of finances was being 
enforced, and as for discipline, Hess felt that June 30 had been 
a salutary lesson for those who disregarded the orders of the 
central authority. On the other hand, no replacement of old 
stalwarts by “ intellectuals’ was intended ; the party must 
retain its mass character and dynamism. In so far as talent 
was needed, it would be drawn from outside without being 
actually incorporated into the party organisation. Except 
for special cases the party would remain closed, drawing its 
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recruits from the youth who had passed through the full Nazi 
curriculum, Its present membership was about three million, 
and there or thereabouts it would probably remain, 

June 30 has many lessons to teach. One of the most inter- 
esting is that of the reactions of the German people and the 
Nazi Party to the drastic clean-up. To begin with the German” 
people. Here a distinction must be made between the 
educated classes and the lower-middle- and working-class 
masses. Large sections of the edifcated classes, particularly 
those not in any case in sympathy with the régime, were 
undoubtedly shocked by the extensive list of victims, by the 
extra-legal methods employed, and by the reproach of un- 
civilised behaviour levelled at Germany by world opinion. 
I was astonished by the amount of frankly treasonous talk I 
heard in Berlin during the summer—far more than had been 
audible at any time since the Revolution. Nevertheless the 
whole tone was one of resignation; few dared to hope for 
* any fundamental change. And a stop had certainly been put 
to the active intriguing which had been going on before the 
crisis. 

Some idea of the attitude of the masses may be gathered 
from the fact that at one of the presidential plebiscite meetings 
addressed by Goebbels, thunderous applause was drawn by 
the statement that June 30 had strengthened the bond between 
the Fuhrer and his people, for he had shown that he was not 
afraid ruthlessly to punish the big traitors and thieves while 
allowing their misguided followers, the little men, to go free, 
The active Nazis in this audience seemed to me a small 
minority ; it was a representative working- and lower-middle-. 
class crowd of at least 100,000, about half of whom had been 
marched to the arena by their Labour Front organisations, 
while the other half had paid for their tickets in the ordinary 
way. Among these sections of the population and among the 
peasantry Jurie go has certainly been put over; the humani- 
tarian view, the questions of law and formal justice, carry no 
weight whatever. The modern revolutionary technique of 
finding scapegoats for unpopularity has once more proved its 
effectiveness, 

The rank and file of the Nazi Party, including the great 
majority of Storm Troopers, instinctively adopt the same 
attitude. Treason is treason, they feel, and however great or 
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popular a man may be, once he has set himself up against the 
Fiihrer he is worth no regrets. Here the humanitarian and 
legal considerations are not merely disregarded ; the fact that 
Hitler ignored them and acted, as he probably felt himself to 
be doing, like a commander-in-chief in war-time, seems to have 
“Increased his prestige, His personal exposure to danger was 
another powerful factor. In the §.A., although there is a 
certain amount of resentment and particularly of bewilder- 
ment, the men executed Were for the most part too senior and 
remote from the ranks to leave a very keen sense of loss. Only 
in Silesia, where the dead leader Heines was immensely 
popular, was there serious trouble among the men. This 
seems to show that if any revolt had been planned it could 
not conceivably have been directed against Hitler himself, 
at least not openly. I was much struck by a talk with two 
working-class S.A. men of the old guard. They spoke as 
though they were entirely unaffected by the whole proceed- 
“ing. On the other hand, I heard that a good many of the 
old fighters particularly disliked being deprived of the wea- 
pons for whose purchase they had often made considerable 
sacrifices in the early days—disarmament was part of the 
reorganisation scheme carried out by the new Chief of Staff, 
Viktor Lutze. And there is no doubt that the ill-feeling be- 
tween S.A. and S.S. has been considerably increased. This 
is a serious problem, 

Higher up in the party the feeling was very difficult to 
assess. The only man I met who was frankly bitter had 
himself had, I suspect, a fairly close shave. The majority had 
had a lesson in discipline and were exceedingly cautious about 
what they said. Here again intrigue seems to have been 
considerably discouraged. 

Taking it all in all, June 30 may be said to have unquestion- 
ably enhanced the Fithrer’s authority and to have left his 
popularity comparatively unaffected. It is even doubtful 
whether the presidential plebiscite, had it been held before 
the crisis, would have produced so favourable a result ; the 
decline of enthusiasm took place before then, not after. There 
has also been a move towards pure dictatorship ; Hitler would 
not now say, as he did in a speech to the S.A. shortly after the 
Revolution: ‘‘ They say lamadictator, Isayno, There are 
ten thousand dictators in the party.” One other result of the 
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crisis is obvious. Hitler has secured the allegiance of the Reichs- 
wehr and at the same time has greatly strengthened its position. 

On the afternoon of President von Hindenburg’s death an 
event took place of absolutely first-class importance for the 
Third Reich, The Berlin Watch Company of the Reichswchr 
was formally sworn in to Hitler as Reichsfithrer and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Later that evening the commanding general, 
von Witzleben, who had performed the ceremony, delivered 
a speech in which he lauded the Fifhrer, the unknown soldier 
who “ quietly and loyally did his duty in the War”, and un- 
reservedly accepted National Socialism regarded as the 
“inward national community ... without distinction of 
class, party, and estate’, which was born on August 2, 1914. 
The next day the oath was administered to the whole Reichs- 
wehr throughout the country, and Hitler, Reichsfithrer, 
Chancellor, and Commander-in-Chief, became possessed of 
powers undreamt of by any German in history. He has 
responded by repeatedly emphasising the importance and 
political independence of the Reichswehr, and in his speech 
before the plebiscite described the two pillars of the State 
as being the Nazi Party on the one hand, the sole bearer 
of the nation’s political will, and the Reichswehr on the other, 
the sole bearer of arms. On the loyalty of these two organisa- 
tions rested the strength and force of the State. 

It is a mistake to exaggerate the political réle which the 
Reichswehr is likely to play. It will, I think, remain essenti- 
ally unpolitical, concentrating all its forces on what it regards 
as its primary task~national defence. This, of course, involves 
considerable influence on foreign policy; as long as it is 
unprepared as at present the Reichswehr will prevent any 
adventure which might lead to warlike complications. At 
home it will insist, as hitherto, on being left alone to reorganise 
Germany’s military and naval systems without interference. 
In economic policy, too, it will have a say, and it may perhaps 
be encouraging Dr. Schacht’s strivings after self-sufficiency. 
Certainly, by its mere passive existence, it will have consider- 
able effect on the evolution of the Third Reich. Its sober, 
disciplined tone will act as brake on revolutionary excesses, 
And as increasing numbers of men pass through its ranks this 
tone will tend to affect wider circles. It will always be there 
as the ultimate argument if the Fuhrer commands. It is 
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certainly not, as often alleged, merely the reactionary instru- 
ment of Junkers and still less of Big Business. True, many 
of its officers come from the Junker class, and this fact will 
tend to protect their relations against terrorism. It regards 
big Business, particularly.the heavy and chemical industries, 
“with a professional interest, and will prevent any measures 
calculated to militate against their efficiency. But its officers 
are for the most part poorly-paid, hard-working, simple-living 
men, the intellectual crearn of the commuhity, whose tradition 
is primarily devotion to the State. In many respects they may 
be said to have Socialist sympathies. Schleicher, the “ Socialist 
General ”’, did not stand alone in the senior ranks, nor in the 
junior ranks was the mental evolution of Richard Scheringer, 
the lieutenant expelled for Nazi agitation who subsequently 
turned Communist, anything extraordinary. The idea of a 
Reichswehr coup engineered by reactionary capitalists is 
merely ludicrous. 


4 

The episode in the stormy history of the Third Reich which 
culminated in the action of June 30 may be said to have 
been finally closed by the death of the old President, the 
appointment of Hitler as Reichsfiihrer, and the subsequent 
confirming plebiscite. What did the plebiscite really show? 

Flowever surprising it may appear to liberal Englishmen, 
the Nazis took the whole performance very seriously. The 
day afterwards, in Munich, I found them totting up figures 
and generally endeavouring to persuade themselves that 
Hitler and the party had scored a victory. They were 
particularly interested in the comparisons of district results, 
which they regarded as affording a valuable indication of 
the way opinion was moving among various sections of the 
community. It was noticeable, for example, that the heaviest 
adverse vote was in the big cities, particularly those which are 
suffering most, such as Hamburg, and that the upper-class 
residential areas, together with the formerly Communistic 
working-class districts, led the opposition. Presumably these 
results are of value in determining the direction and character | 
of the new campaign to convert the No-men. 

The Fithrer’s declared intention is to make a similar plebis- 

cite an annual feature of his régime, and he claims that he is 
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therefore being “ more democratic than the so-called democ- 
racies’’, No leader, so Herr Hitler told a friend of mine, can 
lead without the confidence of the people, and if the day should 
come when he no longer enjoys that confidence, someone else 
must take his place. Precisely how the substitution would, 
take place he did not explain ; in present circumstances it is 
obviously inconceivable, and I .cannot imagine that the 
Fuhrer or any other Nazi has really thotight out the implications 
of an adverse majority. 

In view of the intensity of the Nazi campaign I was rather 
surprised at the number of people who openly admitted their 
opposition and said they were going to vote No. They ranged 
from the cook at a little village inn where I stayed a night to 
the managing director of a large concern. The innkeeper 
was an active Nazi, but his principles were distinctly egotistic, 
with the result that the poor girl, who had to work about 
fourteen hours a day for a pittance, thought National Socialism 
aswindle. The director disapproved of Dr. Schacht’s economic 
policy and of what he described as the Bolshevistic tendencies 
of the Nazis, Only one of the men with whom I discussed 
the subject seemed to distrust the secrecy of the vote, although 
many said that the people were still doubtful about it, particu- 
larly in the country districts. Others told me that the figures 
would probably be cooked, and I heard a circumstantial 
account of how an S.S. leader had admitted that the Nazis 
would really only total about 65 per cent., but that the pub- 
lished results would show at least 85 or go per cent. 

I spent the week-end with some friends in a country village 
not far from Halle. We all went round to the poll in the 
morning. Three formidable-looking $.8. men stood at the 
door and saluted as we entered. It would have taken much 
more moral courage than I possess not to return that salute. 
On the other hand, once inside the polling station it seemed 
fairly obvious that the vote was secret. The urn, voting- 
papers, envelopes, screens, and other arrangements were 
precisely the same as in previous years, and my land-owning 
host, who confessed that he had often longed to find out how 
his men voted, quite convinced me thatsthere was no possibility 
of doing so. i went on to a polling station in Halle, to which 
I obtained admittance without difficulty by saying that I 
was an interested foreigner. Here the secrecy of the vote was 
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equally evident, but I was struck by the efficiency of the pressure 
put on individuals to go to the poll. The election committee, 
consisting exclusively of Nazi officials in uniform, sat in state 
behind a table. On giving his or her name the voter was 
ticked off, firstly in an alphabetical index, and secondly in a 
residential list kept by a Blockwart, one of the party officials 
responsible for cach individual block of houses or flats. I 
gathered that towards the end of the day, if anybody had not 
voied, either the Blockwart in person or his representative 
would be sent to fetch the laggard. Thus each individual is 
mace to feel the eye of the Party upon him. In the evening 
I attended the counting in the village. It was public, and 
from the appearance and expression of some of ihe onlookers 
I should have put them down as ex-Marxists very much on 
the lookout for hanky-panky. The counting seemed perfectly 
fair—I saw most of the papers myself. The final result, 
showing 15 per cent.~Noes, was given out immediately on 
completion. Since all local results are published in detail 
‘and can thus be checked with the original announcement, 
falsification at the centre does not seem to be possible, 

The final results showed about 5 million Noes and invalid 
votes against some 3 million on the occasion of the plebiscite 
when Germany left the League and 3}.million invalid votes 
for the Reichstag list presented at the same time. Opposi- 
tion and discontent in the Third Reich is increasing, as every 
observer of Germany has noted, and as was indeed to be 
expected. But 84 per cent. of the qualified electorate, con- 
sisting, in proportions difficult to estimate, of the enthusiastic, 
the lukewarm, the resigned, and the intimidated, have shown 
that they are prepared to accept the Fuhrer’s rule. 

The exact figures were as follows : 


Qualified electors ' : » 45,473,635 
Votes cast . ; , ‘ + 43,529,710 
** Ves" ‘ ‘ , ‘ » 38,362,760 
“Nom 6 eee hy 2945654, 
Invalid i 872,296 


What of the 11 per cent, of qualified electors who voted 
against the Fiihrer? Do they constitute a serious fundamental 
opposition to the régime ? 

At present certainly not. In the first place many of the Noes 
were probably like the aforesaid cook—isolated instances of 
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disgruntled individuals who were neither caught up by the 
wave of enthusiasm nor intimidated. And in the second 
place the opposition is hopelessly divided. In the upper 
classes it is for the most part as futile as that of the remnants 
of the old Russian bourgeoisie aficr the Terror. Conversation, 
in such circles in Berlin and elsewhere reminds me irresistibly 
of that at a iennis-club on the Krestovsky Island in Leningrad 
in 1924, which the Communists had allowed to continue owing 
to its obvious harmlessness. There was the same speculation 
on the possibility of a complete economic collapse and an Army 
coup, the same vague hope of a return of the monarchy, the 
samc absolute lack of a constructive political idea. The 
division of opinion among other disgruntled elements was con- 
firmed, by aman whom I suspect to have been an active Com- 
munist ; at any rate he admitted to having been behind a 
machine-gun on the Red side in Munich in 1919. As he said, 
there are remnants of the bourgeois Republicans, several 
sections of Social Democrats, Centre-Party Catholics, Mon- 
archist Conservatives, groups of revolutionary ex-Nazis such 
as that of Otto Strasser and Stennes. The only people who 
know what they want and are really making some progress 
are the Communists, but even they are divided into the Sta- 
linists, Trotzkyists, and Communist Party Opposition. Still 
they have succeeded in re-forming some sort of an organisation. 

This was confirmed from Nazi quarters. Apart from the 
Catholics in the South the Secret Police are only afraid of the 
Communists, They have managed to build up a secret 
organisation which has ramifications in the factories and indus- 
trial areas and extends here and there even into the ranks 
of the Nazi Party. Forbidden leaflets and newspapers are 
distributed. How far such subversive activities extend it is 
impossible to say, but they appear to be giving considerable 
thought to the Nazi leaders, Herr Keppler, one of Hitler’s 
closest assistants, told me that if the Storm Troops were to 
be abolished Germany would have Bolshevism before long. 

Personally, however, I believe that barring catastrophe 
fundamental opposition to the Nazis can almost be disregarded. 
But a split in the régime itself is a different matter. 

We have seen that at bottom National Socialism is a revolu- 
tionary, indeed a social-revolutionary movement. It is the 
German expression of Sefior Ortega y Gasset’s “revolt of the 
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masses”, True, it is not a frontal attack on private property, 
and its doctrine has many Conservative and even aristocratic 
implications, admitted by Nazis of all class origins. Butit does 
imply changes in the economic and above all in the social system, 
« itis true that the real power of “ Capitalism” in Germany 
has to a very great extent been broken. Industrialists and 
landowners have no really effective cards to play; they have 
no Press, no free disposal, over their own property, not even 
the right to dismiss men. With their supposed control of the 
Reichswehr I have already dealt. They have really only their 
ability, their tradition, and above all their influence upon 
Hitler, who has many Conservative sympathies and char- 
acteristics. That influence is considerable, If as a result of 
it Hitler supports the Right so whole-heartedly as to overstrain - 
his authority there would in the long run be a serious danger 
of a split. I do not think it is very likely. Hitler if an 
extremely sensitive personality and a consummate political 
tactician, He will not maké sudden changes, but I think he 
will allow himself to be gradually forced to the Left. After 
all, why should he sacrifice himself and his movement to men 
who have no effective means of pressure upon him ? 

For the moment there is no danger. Party discipline is 
severe and efficacious. There may be plenty of internal 
conflict until the Fuhrer gives his decision; indeed, Hitler’s 
method often secms to consist in allowing the protagonists to 
fight until one group or another metaphorically lies exhausted 
on the ground. But June 30 has shown that once the decision 
is given none may question it. 

National Socialism has, like Fascism and Communism, 
developed an amazing technique for dealing with opposition. 
The essence of this technique is not to give it any opportunity 
of crystallising. It is allowed no rallying-point. Every 
organisation, club or association in the country has, as we 
have seen, been “ gleichgeschaltet”’ ; it has its Nazi Committee 
members who watch over its political tendencies, if any. 
Both in their occupations and in their homes the German 
people are organised into minute groups, each under the 
control and observation of a Party official. This system is 
more effective than any secret police organisation furnished 
with agents-provocateurs, such as constituted the technique 
of absolutist régimes in the past, could possibly be by itself. 
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In addition to this there is of course the Secret Police organi- 
sation, on the lines of the Russian Ogpu. It is extraordinarily 
efficient. As the Berlin Correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian has pointed out, underground agitation in Tsarist 
Russia was obviously child’s play compared with the task, 
which faces the revolutionary in Nazi Germany, where letters 
are opened, telephones are tapped, conversations are listened 
to, and there is a whole system of eye: The Secret Police 
are intimately associated with the 8.8. which may almost be 
described as their militant side. 

When opposition arises, National Socialism has two methods 
of “dealing with it—suppression and conversion, In no 
circunistances can it be permitted, at any rate if it is funda- 
mental and subversive. As Hitler writes in My Struggle, 
National’ Socialism is a Weltanschauung, not a, party doctrine. 
Political parties can compromise; an all-inclusive ideology 
cannot. How therefore can opposition be destroyed? Hitler 
supplies the answer. ~ 

“Every attempt to combat a Weltanschauung by force is 
bound to fail unless the struggle takes the form of an attack in 
favour of a new spiritual principle. Only in the fight between 
two ideologies can the weapon of brutal force, relentlessly and 
ruthlessly applied, succeed in securing the decision for one side 
or the other.” 


That is the basic idea, The ruthless suppression of opposi- 
tion must be combined with the conversion of the opponents 
and above all of the people they have misled. Such is the 
theory of the concentration camp. 

_L have not myself visited one of these notorious institutions. 
Unfortunately I had to leave Germany just before the date 
fixed for an inspection I had been invited to attend. But I 
have heard a great deal about them from all sides. Although 
the corporal punishment and general brutality which were a 
feature of the early stages appear to have been mitigated, the 
treatment meted out to their inmates varies considerably, 
depending chiefly upon the personality of the governor. But 
essentially they are regarded as priceless instruments for Nazi 
propaganda and the regaining of a man’s freedom depends 
to a large extent on his change of heart. Some Storm Troopers 
who had done duty at a concentration camp explained: the 
theory to me at some length. First of all, they said, we catch 
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our nest of Communists and beat them up properly. Then 
we take them along to the police, who allocate them to a 
camp. There the whole idea is to make them into good 
Nazis. For drill, community singing and the like, they are 
put under the orders of old Red Fighting Front leaders. They 
get up carly in the morning and sing the Horst Wessel song 
(in honour of the young Nazi student murdered by Com- 
munists). They learn discipline, hard work, the dignity of 
labour, and in short all good Nazi principles. When they 
have become good Nazis they are let out. Quite simple, in 
fact. . 

It might, however, be thought difficult to ensuré that con- 
version under such pressure was genuine. The governor of 
one camp explained to a writer in The. Times that in the event 
of a man’s claiming his liberty on the.score of conversion he 
was kept under strict observation by spies and his relatives 
watched in their own homes. Particular importance was 
attached to this last precaution, every care being taken to see 
that a man who had been converted did not return to an 
environment where he would again come under anti-Nazi 
influence. The same governor also said that a careful analysis 
of the sentiment in the camp suggested that it was divided as 
follows: 40 per cent. of the prisoners were in process of 
conversion to National Socialism, 20 per cent. were still 
uncertain of their political views, 20 per cent. were not suffi- 
ciently intelligent to hold clear opinions on any subject, and 
20 per cent. were still confirmed Communists or Socialists, 
and likely to remain so. 

June 1933 appears to have been the peak month for incar- 
ceration in the camps. There were then about 100 camps 
containing something like 50,000 prisoners, According to 
authoritative statements, the number of camps have now been 
considerably reduced. Those still detained are said to be 
chiefly political leaders, Nazis who have violated party dis- 
cipline, and criminals. The 80 per cent. of doubtful cases, 
according to the above analysis, have for the most part been 
let out under the various amnesties, but the problem of the 
irreconcilables remains. 

T have dealt with the concentration camps at some length 
because they afford a typical illustration of the problems 


confronting the Revolution and of its methods. These 
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methods were delightfully anticipated by the immortal Lewis 
Carroll. Punishment should come first, the irial afterwards 
and the crime last of all. But when Alice asked the White 
Queen, “ What if he never commits a crime?” she replied, 
“ That would be better, would it not?” 

The concentration camps were an essential part of the 
method of direct action independent of the law, with which 
the Revolution was established and * * Gleichschaltung ” 
enforced. It is a fundamental question for the new Germany 
whether that state of affairs is to continue. In Soviet Russia 
it is an accepted thesis that the ruling party is above the law— 
revolution is a permanent state of affairs and the “ liquida- 
tion” of class enemies by the Ogpu does not require, or has 
not required until recently, any legal sanction. Are activities 
of the Secret Police, and those of the ruling party, to be 
brought within the framework of a “ Reichsstaat’’, a State in 
which individual rights are protected by the law, or at any 
rate in which the individual may know what he is permitted 
to do? 

Ina pamphlet entitled State, Movement, People, Professor Carl 
Schmitt, the originator of the idea of the three pillars of the 
State (Party, Bureaucracy and corporatively organised People) 
which I have developed in a previous section, has some inter- 
esting ideas on this subject. The modern threefold state, he 
writes, is fundamentally different from the liberal-democratic 
state organisation inherited from the nineteenth century, not 
only in respect of its philosophic basis and general principles, 
but also in every important concrete aspect of its construction 
and organisation, Every important conception and every 
essential institution is affected by this difference. 

Professor Schmitt maintains that the new political trinity 
renders largely obsolete the politico-legal theory based on the 
customary antithesis of State (or Sovereign) and People. The 
old dualism which contrasted law and power, law and State, law 
and politics, individual and community, Society and State and 
so on has now no meaning. It was based upon the theoretically 
opposed ‘‘ conceptions of State on the one hand and free indi- 
vidual on the other, of State power and individual freedom, of 
State and stateless society, of politics and an unpolitical, hence 
irresponsible and uncontrolled, private sphere”. But the irre- 
sponsible and uncontrolled private sphere no longer exists ; 
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everything is part of the State, of politics. The whole theory 
of the “ liberal? Constitution, which opposes the rights of the 
individual to the rights of the State and sets up an “ indepen- 
dent justice * as it were to keep the ring therefore falls to the 
ground. 

Schmitt gives an interesting reason for the collapse of the 
“liberal”? system. As long as the uncontrolled, individual, 
private sphere really consists of individuals, all is well. But 
an impossible position ariscs as soon as this sphere becomes 
occupied by powerful collective bodies or organisations, and 
then : 

“Non-State, but by no means ‘unpolitical’? autonomous 
organisations on the one hand group individuals even more 
firmly iogether, and on the othe: oppose themselves to the State 
under various guises (as ‘ People’, as ‘ Society ’, as ‘ free citizens ’, 
as ‘productive proletariat’, as ‘public opinion’ and so on). 
Behind the sheltering wall erected to preserve the individual 
freedom of unpolitical individuals in nced of protection political 
forces of widely differing kinds take cover. Non-Siate, but 
thoroughly political associations thus take control both of the 
State Will (through legislation) and of the private individual 
(through social and from a legal point of view purely ‘ private ’ 
methods of compulsion).”’ 


Hence, continues Professor Schmitt, the life of the com- 
munity becomes the prey of uncontrolled private interests 
whose daily compromises govern the exercise of political 
power and the distribution of the national income. That 
is the unsatisfactory situation 10 which theories of liberty, 
equality, independent justice, sovercigniy of the people, and 
the other abstractions of Liberalism lead in the long run. 

But National Socialism, he goes on, has no use for abstrac- 
tions, either in law or in anything else. “It has the courage 
to treat unequal things unequally and to carry out the necessary 
differentiations.”” It may ultimately introduce special courts 
for the various corporative “ estates”’, and a beginning has 
already been made by reinstating independent military justice 
for the army. The special law for the peasantry, the Courts 
of Social Honour and of Business Equity, also tend in the 
same direction. Not being myself much of a lawyer, I was 
unable to put really pertinent questions to Professor Schmitt 
when I had the pleasure of meeting him, but one answer he 
gave 10 a question about equality before the law struck me 
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as significant. Under previous legal practice, he said, German 
courts would have been obliged to regard the evidence, say, 
of a notorious white-slaver and of a girl of good character as 
equally credible, unless additional evidence was available. 
In future théy would not. I recalled in this connection a 
conversation I had had with a German lawyer at the time of 
the Hatry trial. The prosecuting counsel had urged for a 
heavy sentence on the ground that an example had to be 
made for the honour of the City of London, and, to the best 
of my recollection, the judge had said something on the same 
lines in passing sentence. The German lawyer was horrified 
at such extraneous considerations being allowed to affect 
“abstract? justice. Professor Schmitt said that this was an 
excellent example of what he meant. German justice had 
become so “ abstract’? that a reaction was long overdue. 
The raison d’Etat had to be given a place in the new juris- 
prudence. 

At the risk of showing my abysmal ignorance in these 
matters I must refer here to the Nazi intention to substitute 
the principles of Germanic law for those of Roman law, which 
is one of the Twenty-five Points. Dr. Helmut Nicolai, a 
leading Nazi expert on the subject, published an article in the 
Volkischer Beobachter’ dealing with the proposed imposition of 
the death penalty on the Reichstag incendiaries. The law 
providing for the penalty was promulgated after the fire, and 
has been held to infringe the Roman principle nulla poena sine 
lege—no penalty which was not provided for at the time of 
committing the crime. But Dr. Nicolai maintains that 
according to Germanic legal principles “ law does not depend 
upon formal legislation but exists prior thereto. A crime is 
no less a crime because for some reason it has not been desig- 
nated as such by the legislature.” Although the idea does 
not appear to find acceptance among my acquaintances at 
the English Bar, Nazi lawyers are fond of saying that this 
principle presents some analogies to those upon which English 
Common Law is based, and I have heard them quoting 
British practice as to some extent an example of what they 
visualise. They are at any rate never tired of attacking law 
based on written paragraphs and advocating a return to an 
unwritten law based on custom, precedent and “ honour”. 

Even more difficult to grasp is the Nazi conception of law 
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as a function of the race. “ Accordirig to the Germanic 
view’, writes Nicolai in a pamphlet entitled Racial Juris- 
prudence—Basis of a National Socialist Philosophy of Law, “law 
was regarded as inborn, as inherited with the blood and passed 
on with the blood to the children.” Professor Schmitt is 
more explicit. According to him, legal reform in Germany 
depends more upon reforming the lawyers and judges than 
upon changing the law., They must be thoroughly imbued 
with the new principles. And in this connection he emphasises 
the importance of excluding alien elements. Good law 
depends not least upon the racial homogencity of those who 
administer it. As an illustration of this he told me in con- 
versation that the intense animosity between the numerous 
Jewish lawyers and the (mostly) Aryan judges was one of the 
chief reasons for what he described as the decay of German 
justice during recent years. 

There is no doubt that the Nazis were seriously dissatisfied 
with the legal system and the Courts in the early stages of the 
Revolution. The Reichstag fire verdict was violently attacked 
in their Press, and the Maikowsky trial, in which a number of 
Communists involved in an affray which had cost the life of 
a Storm Troop leader were let off with penal servitude, pro- 
duced exceedingly bitter feeling. They have looked forward 
to the day when, as Hitler forecast when giving evidence 
before the Supreme Court in 1930, a new Supreme Court 
would be established and heads would roll. 

These expectations seem in a fair way to be realised, 
Although the penalties for high treason and sedition had been 
drastically increased to include capital punishment, trial and 
judgment had been left to the old courts. Now a special 
* People’s Court” has been created for these crimes, and a 
new, speedier and more drastic procedure introduced. There 
are five judges, as hitherto in the Supreme Court, but only 
the presiding Judge and one other member of the Court are 
members of the judiciary. The three others, a majority on 
the Bench, are laymen without juristic training, and of “ special 
experience in combating subversive activities ’’. 

This measure only takes on its proper perspective when it 
is realised that the ordinary courts have for the most part 
shown themselves ready to impose the most drastic penalties 
in cases of pre-revolutionary street affairs, subversive activity, 
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and even for some “ carpers and critics”, The Maikowsky 
trial was a rare instance; in most similar cases the death 
penalty has been inflicted. In Bavaria a farmer was im- 
prisoned for indulging in his immemorial privilege of 
grumbling, It is true that when I tackled a party leader 
about this case he attributed it to the excessive zeal of toadies, 
to the 110 per cent. National Socialists scathingly denounced 
by Hitler in one of his speeches. Byt such cases scarcely show 
that the Judicature have failed in loyalty to the régime. 

There seems little doubt that although the Nazi “ Reichs- 
staat’ is. gradually being established, it will show no mercy 
to any who attack the foundations of the Third Reich. The 
new People’s Court*may well be intended for the irreconcil- 
able Communist leaders who have been held in custody 
without trial ever since the Revolution. What, indeed, is to 
be done with them? Until the Third Reich has been estab- 
lished beyond all question, the Nazi leaders are not likely to 
allow them out to agitate, and if a rule of law is to prevail they 
cannot be held in concentration camps for ever. Hitler, it 
is true, indicated in a speech during the election campaign 
of late 1933, that he wished for a reconciliation with his 
political opponents. But this only applies to those prepared 
to recant, to men like the Social Democrat Carl Severing, who 
is said to be publishing a work on his conversion to National 
Socialism. For a very long time there is no prospect that the 
ruthless suppression of all persons and propaganda whose 
object is to disturb the Nazis in the task of winning the great 
masses of the people will cease. 

Opposition to the Nazis is regarded, and in fact is, sub- 
versive of the foundations of the new State, for it disturbs 
the faith of the masses. Provided that their policy is ultimately 
successful the leaders can rely on conversion. That is their 
primary aim—to win the people. Hitler has said it again 
and again. As we have seen, the whole apparatus of what 
Professor Carl Schmitt described as “the power centres 
of a modern State’’—education, the Press, the wireless, 
the cinema, and even literature and art, must be directed to 
this end, The new rulers of Germany thoroughly realise that, 
dictatorship or no dictatorship, power to-day depends on the 
people. The people must be brought wholly within the 
framework of the new Totalitarian state and inspired with its 
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ideology. Only then can opposition and controversy within 
that framework be allowed to develop. 

Upon the not unreasonable assumption that the Nazi 
régime in Germany has come to stay, the prospects of the new 
system of government permitting that latitude for discussion, 
that frec interplay of mind, which arc essential for the political 
development of an educated and intelligent people, are fairly 
black. In this, as in evgrything else in Germany, the chief 
hopes for the future must rest with the younger gencration, 
who pass through the Nazi educational and training system. 
and thus are not subject to the reproach of having been in 
opposition. One moderate and intelligent man, a pastor 
with whom I was discussing the situation in the Evangelical 
Church, said that peace could only be made by the young 
theologians and pastors, who would take their National 
Socialism as a matter of course, And in conversation with 
many young Nazi idealists in Universities, S.A. and S.S., 
I have generally felt that among them the most constructive 
opposition to many features which have discredited their 
country in the eyes of the world was likely to arise. 


5 

Has National Socialism come to stay; will it be modified 
from. within or will it ultimately be overthrown from without ? 
These questions are as unanswerable as the question :is it 
peace? It is impossible to foresee the future of a great 
revolution. Far too many powerful and conflicting forces are 
moving beneath the superficially disciplined surface of the 
Third Reich for any final judgment to be possible. Look at 
a column of Brownshirts on the march; look at the tense set 
faces of the S.S, men lining the streets on some big occasion ; 
look at the lads in labour camps working, stripped ‘to the waist, 
in the broiling summer sun, or shouldering their spades on 
parade !, Something is happening to those men; something 
has happened, indced, which may work out this way or that, 
but will profoundly affect the fate of Germany, and it may 
be of other countries as well. 

It is well to remember that modern revolutions, once the 
revolutionary dictatorship has been firmly established and 
thoroughly organised, seem to follow a different and more 
stable course than revolutions of the past. Their modifica- 
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tions, their successive phases, seem to come from within rather 
than from without. The framework remains; if he lives the 
Leader remains, although the policy may be completely 
changed as in Soviet Russia. The régime itself seems to be 
remarkably tenacious. Perhaps that is due to the amazing 
efficiency of modern mass suggestion and mass organisation, 
not to mention mass terrorism. Drives against ‘‘ wreckers 
and saboteurs”, campaigns against “carpers and critics ”’, 
purges of the ruling party, mass executions, all seem to be 
part of the new technique, so skilfully defended by Mr. Shaw 
in On the Rocks ; they have not hitherto indicated any serious 
threat to political stability. There is, of course, one factor to 
be considered in Germany, particularly in comparison with 
Russia, Terrorism is not unlimited; “liquidation” is not 
as yet an ordinary everyday thing that might happen to any- 
body ; a comparatively insignificant section of the population 
have personally been affected. How far are the Nazis pre- 
pared to go if faced by really serious opposition? And would 
the German people stand it if they went much further ? 

In the famous economic collapse predicted by emigrants 
and other opponents of the régime I frankly do not believe, 
at any rate not as an immediate possibility. The new spirit 
in Germany abhors unemployment, but it will stand a good 
deal of belt-tightening. Moreover, as the Socialists, who 
generally urge the inevitability of economic collapse in Ger- 
many, are never tired of assuring us, the possibilities of science 
and organised production have not begun to be explored, much 
less exploited. 

Nevertheless in Germany, and to some extent in the whole 
world to-day, it is impossible to escape the impression, so 
well described by Hardy in The Dynasts, and Tolstoy in War 
and Peace, of events rather than men being in the saddle and 
marching to their fated conclusion largely uninfluenced by 
the cerebrations of monarchs, dictators, Napoleons of finance, 
and economists. Revolutionary periods have a stern logic 
of their own, and that we are passing through such a period 
is certain. Whither we are going we cannot tell; that we 
are swiftly moving is obvious. Perhaps we are all, each in. 
our several ways, according to our national characteristics, 
groping with greater or less agony and bloodshed towards the 
new social, economic and political synthesis which will super- 
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sede both capitalism and communism. Let us hope so, But 
if the agony and bloodshed are to be minimised, more under- 
standing and tolerance not only in domestic but also above 
all in international politics are absolutely essential. Unfortun- 
ately the quotation from Hardy chosen by Mr. Keynes to 
describe the atmosphere of Versailles is still as applicable as 
it ever was to Germany, Europe and the world. 


Spirit of the Bears 

Observe thai all wide sight and selfcommand 

Desert these throngs driven to demonry 

By the Immanent Unrecking, Nought remains 

But vindictiveness here amid the strong 

And there amid the weak an impotent rage. 
Spirit of the Pities 

Why prompis the will so senseless-shaped a doing? 
Spirit of the Years 

I have told thee that it works unwittingly, 

As one possessed, not judging. 
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